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GARDENING FOR THE SCHOOL 

AND HOME 


All Teachers iiUeresLecl in Gardening, whether at Home or at School will liiid this Article 
very helpful as a Guide to the Successful CiilLivaiion of Vegetables, Flowers, and Fruit, 
There is a Woodwork Section for Garden Equipment in Vol. Ill, 
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INTRODUCTION 

T I-IE past few years have witnessed 
an increased interest in g^ardening, 
doui^tlcss clue to the fact that the 
thousands of houses, with gardens attached 
thereto, erected since the Great War, have 
presell ted an opportunity of satisfying man's 
}3rimcval instinct, which constantly leads 
him to Nature. Gardening has entered into 
the cnrricnliim of most schools, and when 
the subject is systematically taught, it proves 
all-absorbing as well as highly educational. 

In senior schools there should lie a 
tlirec-year syllabus, thus making sure that 
IhrouglioiiL his Lenure the pupil is always 
in receipt of some gardening leaching, 
The object in these pages is to help tlie 
teacher as much as possible, and also to 
assist those teachers who outside school 
hours find in gardening a pleasant hobby 
and recreation. The syllabus is given first, 
as that is the basis on which everything rests. 

i> 

FIRST YEAR SYLLABUS 

Soils—-Origin, types, digging, mock trench" 
ijig, IrcJicliing. 

Mann res.—Organic and inorganic, ex¬ 
amples of each, their effect on tlie texture 
of the soil, function, method of application. 

Lime.—Eunction, kinds of lime, method 
of application. 

TooIs.^Uscs and care, 

Vegetable production— The cultivation of 
root crops; e,g., potatoes, carrots, onions, 
parsnips, beeirooi, and turnips; brassicas; 
c.g., cabbages, caulinowors, Brussels sprouts, 
savoys, kale, and coleworL; pod-bearing 
CTop.s; bj'oad Ijeiins, Ej-ench bcajis, 

runner beans and peas; Siilads, celery, and 
leeks; vegciLd)lc marrows. 

Experimental work. 

SECOND YEAR SYLLABUS 

Propagation.—^Sced sowing, stem and root 
cLitti]ig5, lnycnng, budding, grafting, 


AND SYLLABUS 

Insect pests. —The life history of an insect 
showing complete metamorphosis and incom¬ 
plete metamorphosis respectively; examples 
of the principal vegetable, flower, and fruit 
pests, together with approved methods of 
control. 

Fungoid diseases.— The life history of a 
typical fungus, examples of the principal 
fungoid diseases of vegetables, flowers and 
fruit, 

Flower cultivation.—Hardy annuals, hardy 
biennials, hardy perennials, roses and orna¬ 
mental shrubs. 

Lawns and lawn management,— Sowing, 
turfing, rolling, mowing, fertilising, 

Rockery.—Construction, cultivation of 
Alpines. 

Experimental work. 

THIRD YEAR SYLLABUS 

Glass structures.— The cool greenhouse, 
cold frame, cloches, their uses and manage¬ 
ment. 

Fruit cultivation.—Apples, pears, plums, 
cherries; standard, bush, and cordon trees; 
red and black currants, gooseberries, rasp¬ 
berries, loganberries, blackberries and straw¬ 
berries; soil preparation, planting, pruning, 
spraying, gathering, storage, varieties. 

Experimental work. 

SALIENT FEATURES OF SYLLABUS. 

It will be observed that during the first 
year attention is concentrated on vegetables, 
in the second on flowers, in the third on 
iinder-glass work and fruit. Much experience 
of various methods of approaching the 
subject proves that this is probably the 
best. Confusion results when an attempt is 
made to deal with the three sections simul¬ 
taneously. The child's mind is not able to 
absorb all at once. Essential horticultural 
])rinciples arc taught each year also, ensuring 
a comprehensive knowledge of the subject 
at the end of the three-year period. 
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AV^iitKiNO Tin: Soil., n r. lu.i i* 


A, *rriicli. 
II. Mipvr lii A. 



Fig. DrAGRAM showing Tuilncii Aruan^iKMkn i‘ i-oit ^Un j; 'J ur, 

OR Working the Soir.i 2 et, ni-Er. wrninnr (‘Hanoinm; icii. J'om iiun 

OF TIJK 1 FT. hAVICKS 

A, 35, C. Fir^l Jorniccl IriJidiiti. 

Jlova I> lo C, 

Alovtt Iv lA A. 

Move 1- lo 1). 

Move (i lo ]J. 

Move 11 la V. 



Feg. 5. Diagram showing Arrangement for Trenching ou Working 

THE SoEL, 2 FT. DEEP, REVERSING TUIC. POSITION OF THE. 1 FT. DAYERS 

A, D. First formed trench, 

■Move C to B, 

Move 1) to A. 

Move E lo D. 

Afove F lo C- 
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takes piccccleiicc because it is rich in plant 
food and humus too. Other organic manures 
are spent hops, leaf monkl, and decaying 
vegetable refuse. Their food content is 
low, their humus content high. Each can, 
however, be made an ciheient substitute 
by raking into the soil, immediately before 
planting or sowing, a % o'l. per square yard 
dressing of 4 parts superphosphate of lime 
and I part each of sulphate of ammonia 
and sulphate of potash. There arc pro¬ 
prietary organic manures made syntlietically. 
Many o[ them arc so good that they have 
earned the encomiums, never given without 
careful thought and experiment, of the 
authorities at the research stations. 

Th^ application of organic manures .— 
Autumn, winter, and early spring are the 
main seasons for the application of organic 
manures. It is then that most plantings and 
crop preparations proceed. The rate of 
application varies in accordance witli Die 
subject to be sown or planted. Details are 
given in the appropriate places in later 
chapters. The niethod of aj)2dication con¬ 
sists, wlicii digging, mock trenching, or 
trenching, ot spreading the manure at the 
bottom of the trendies, and covering it witli 
a spit of soil. Later the manure is intimately 
mixed with the iiavticles. Wlien preixiring 
to plant, the manure is always mixed, as a 
solid layer would be injurious to any root 
which had the misfortune to encounter it. 
Fig. 6. 

Inorganic manures .—Inorganic manures 
are generally of mineral origin, Tiiey increase 


the soil food supply, hut vvheji used alone 
have a disastrous effect on its texture, so 
disastrous, indeed, that any sort of cultiva¬ 
tion is impossible. The reason is that artificial 
inaimrcs contain no humus. Seeing that they 
might injure, the natural question is, why 
use artificial manures at all? The answer is 
that when applied in conj unction with organic 
manures, the adverse effect on texture is 
counterbalanced. The food suj^ply is 
extremely valuable, because by consulting 
the analysis which must, under the Fertilisers 
ani Feeding Stuffs Act, be supplied with 
each sample, it is possible to give the plant 
just what it needs. 

The cjclion of inorganic manures .—^The 
three elements the gardener adds when 
applying a coinplete manure are nitrogen, 
IDhosphates, and potash, all in some form of 
combination. Nitrogen assists leaf growth. 
Thus when fruit, flowers, or vegetables need 
a leaf stimulant, the gai'dcner turns to 
nitrogenous fertilisers sucli as nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of 
ammonia. Phospliatcs increase root action 
and assist the development of reproductive 
organs. The fertilisers in this group arc used, 
lliez'efore. to benerit plants at both ends of 
their life. Fertilisers in the group are basic 
slag, bone meal, steamed bone flour, phos- 
jihatic guano, and superphosphate of lime. 
Potash is the transport agent. Since all foods 
are manufactLircd in the leaves, it follows 
that there must be some agent to transport 
them to the seats of growth and reserve. 
Potash fulfils that function, hence its value 


TOP oHt FOOT soil urEn 




- > • BOTTOhl OHI FOOT SOfi. WtR 




Fig. 6. Diagram showing PosITro^^ in which I an ore should be Placed 
WHEN Digging, iVfocK Trenching or Trenching 
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to all plants, especially friiit and root veget¬ 
ables, which have large storage aiul rcsei v'e 
organs, Kainit, muriate of potash, and 
sulphate of potash arc tlic principal lorms of 
potash manures. 

How to apply inorganic mannm.—Mv^vy 
teacher and every gardener should assimilate 
these points thoroughly. Unless he knows 
that artihml tnaiiui’cs may he dangerous, 
and why, and also that they may be very 
valuable helpers, and lioW and why, his 
teaching and practice will laU short o( the 
best. There aie well defined application 
rules. For instance, artificial manures must 
never assume contact with roots, stems, or 
leaves, which they scald or plasmolysc. 
Being concentrated, tlicy must be used in 
small quantities. ''Little and often** is aji 
excellent mlc. When applied to vacant land, 
they should be raked in after digging. Their 
natural tendency is to sink, hence the need 
to keep them in the upper layer. They must 
be dissolved in the soil water. As dry salLs 
they are useless. That is the reason why 
when artificials are applied to a growing 
crop, they are hoed in if the soil is moist, 
and watered in if it is dry. Since water 
alters the composition, these manures, when 
bought some time before use, should be 
stored in a dry place. They lose value and 
become difficult to handle after being wetted. 

Lime and liming.—Calcium, or lime, is 
not a plant food as generally understood. 
It enters into the composition of plants, 
but not on the nutritional side. Its great 
function is that of sweetening the soil, and 
restraining the attack of fungoid diseases 
and insect pests. Plant roots and manures 
are continually discharging acids. Unless 
some corrective were introduced, land would 
in course of time become so sour that nothing 
could be successfully grown in it. Many 
hundreds of acres of land in the country are 
in this condition to-day. They need lime. 
Fungi flourish in acidity also, and it is well 
known that when lime is consistently used 
such serious soil insect pests as wire worms 
and leather] ackets are far less prevalent. 


rtcu KOR SJtNIOKS 

The limimi prugranmc. Vi-i nminlnin thr 
concirt degree of soil .swed ness, il is essi iitiul 
Lf) apply lime oih'(^ in thne yerus, n eon- 
veniciit way being In dividi- I lie area into 
Muve equal pnvliuns, and tieal nne ea<’h yvsvv. 
hhike the aiipliralinii any lime belwemi 
early Oelober and earlv b'ebrnaiy. Du iinl 
use sLable inanme at I In- s.nne lime. Wiien 
[lie two siihstanci’s assniiie (’nnl-ul, lliey 
cancel nu( earli ollier's gonrl (pialilies. The 
lime cninliines wiili llie nihrigejuins coin- 
pound in the maiuue, uHimulciy rekasiug 
the aniinonia as gas. In doing ii saci ilices 
its owji alkalinily, ami fails to serve IIk’ 
purpose for it is n)>)jlii'd. 

How lo slain' 11 le inosi valuaiile 

form of lime is ealcinin <i\i(le or qnkkliim*, 
obtained by iMirniiig calcium cailmiiatc 
rock. U is desnibed liy gUKUnu is as wl\ite 
or DcTbyshiro lime, ami is available in all 
parts of llio coinUry. 11 is supplied in lumps, 
stones, or cob.s, in which form it is valm-lcss. 
The lumps nuisl l)<‘ broken down by slaking 
into the finest pnssil^le stab* of division, so 
that the malerifil can be inlinialciy nii.\ed 
with the soil. MelUods of slaking are to dig 
a hole in the garden, eniply the lumps inlo 
it, cover them with soil, and apply as soon 
as the himi)s Imve ubsorl^cil snllh ient 
moisture to reduce them to powfler. Widvi 
may be poured on Llie liinips also. Mos( 
gardeners prefer the soil method, as I lieu* 
is less danger of slutting or puddling, big. 7. 



I'lu. 7, lJiA(,irAM siiowis'</ 

MiiTiioi) or Si-AKiNti (JoicivMMi:. 

Cods in SoiL-covKiu-n IIolic in CIaudj-.n 


How to apply lime .—Clioosc a calm day 
for the application, otherwise wind will 
interfere with the distribution rate. Fork in 
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4 to 6 in. deep a 6 oz. per square yard dress¬ 
ing, which is sufficient to keep the soil in 
good condition for three years. 

CArt/A,—Carbonate of lime, or chalk, is 
often used in districts where it is available. 
Heavy transport charges preclude its employ¬ 
ment in otliers. Chalk is quite as good as 
lime, except in one respect—it is jml quite 
as hot or caustic, J^cnce tlic disease and pest 
controlling el feet is not so pronoLinced, An 
appropriate rate of application is lo oz. per 
square yard. 

L^fuc halo's .— lo every rule there are some 
exceptions. In this case we find that certain 
garden plants, notably rhododendrons, 
azaleas, heaths, and ferns are calciphobes 
or lime haters. Exclude them from the 
liming programme. 


USEFUL HINTS 

Making a manure heap. —Farmyard 
manure is so scarce that supplies should 
be laid in whenever they arc accessible, and 
stored in a shady place. Press the heap very 
lirmly, lo reduce aeration, which dissipates 
the food content. Make the top of the heap 
lidgc-sUapcd, and cover it with boards or 
turves, to throw off the rain, another food 
dissipator. If when forming Hie heap, any 
part of the manure is dry, sprinkle it with 
water, or the bedding material will become 
mouldy or fangccl, Fig. 8. 

Making a compost heap.—The compost 
heap ])rovi<lcs a valuable means of supple- 



h'lCr. 8. Diagram showing How to 
IUaur a Manuiul Heap 


^////yy////7ZW777^^ 
Y/l///7////If////y77r/77777T^ t 

'/jm///////////j/////////, I 
7//////////////////////////a I 


Vir ,. g . CoMvosT Heap 

( i . Layer of vegcLabJc rcliise. 
b . Lay’cr of larmy^^rcl maiuirc. 

men Ling farmyard manure. In e\^ery garden 
there are quantities of succulent, healthy 
rubbish which on partial decay become 
hiirnus. If they are mixed with manure, 
they absorb food from it, and acquire 
man 11 rial as well as humus value. The 
coinix)st heap is made in a manner similar 
to that described for a manure heap, tlie 
rubbish and manure being laid down in 
alternate 4 in. layers. When the rubbish 
decays, the heap is clioppcd from top to 
bottom, and the two layers inixecl, Fig. 9. 

Making an incinerator.—There should be 
an incinerator in every garden for the 
destruction of diseased, pest-ridden crops, 
intractable material such as potato haulm 
and cabbage stumps, and perennial weeds 
like conch grass and coUsfoot. The ashes, 
being rich in potash, should be stored in a 
dry place for use later. 

The conversion o£ rubbish into manure.— 
The scarcity of farmyard manure has 
necessitated research work into synthetic 
processes, and there arc now sold 's^arious 
preparations which, when mixed with Kealtlry 
garden rubbish quickly promote decay, the 
decayed material being approximately equal, 
in food and linmus value, to farmyard 
iTiiinurc. An a lie mat hx Lo tlic proprietary 
methods is Lo dig a pit, empty tlic rubbish 
into it in 4 in. layers, and on e\^ery layer 
sprinkle i oz. of sulphate of ammonia per 
square yard. Cover the x:)iL, and the material 
will quickly decay. 

Testing for lime.—An excellent test of 
the need for a lime application is to place 
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a tabJespoonfui of soil in a Lnniblcr. A(|c\ 
sufficient water to convert tlie soil to a tlun 
cream. Ponr a few drops of jiydrocWoric 
acid or spirits of salts down the side of the 
tumbler. If there is marked effervescence 
when the acid meets the soil cream, there is 
plenty of lime present for the purposes of 
cultivation. The bubbles are carbon dioxide 
split off from calcium carbonate, Pig- lo. 



quiirlcr sinmgth with 
clear water. Afti-i 
each wilUdiawal, till 
up with clear water, 

Pig- II- 

Unsuitable con¬ 
ditions for soil cultiva¬ 
tion.- I/and niuv>t m»i 
be du^; during fidsly 
\Ycather, i>r the 
frosted lumps liinied 
in will not Uv.vny for 
moil tils, thereby 
greatly dei>vessing the 
soil Lcnipciature. Por 
a siniilav reason snow 



I'lCr. II. ItlAf'.HAM 
smiV.iNG Uf)W in MAKi; 

l.ujeiu Manuuu 

(} ICiinK 

U.it; t'f f.trii))'.trtl jitiiiiiiic, 

c, ^ >t\i i Vinri'A 
(f, Ulif.K I'.i r. 


must not be dug in, 
while it is inadvisable 
to dig when the land is v<‘iy wid, as the 
texture is adversely ull'ected. 


Fig. io. DiagiUm siiowikg 
HOW 10 Test Soil tor thv- 
pnESENcE OF Lime 

a. Tmnbkr. 

A. Test lube conlalning hydrochloric, 
p, Soil cream. 

The lime haters—The species that arc 
lime haters are lovers of an acid mecUum. 
Peat is the best, Thus, where rhododendrons, 
azaleas, lieaths, and ferns are grown, an 
abundance of peat should be mixed with 
the soli. A Useful experiment would be to 
plant one rliododrendron in a peaty medium, 
and another in limy soil. Carefully note 
the effect of the two substances on growth, 

How to make liquid manure —Secure a 
barrel fitted with a tap near the bottom. 
Place ill a bag i lb. of farmyard manure for 
every gallon of water. Tic the neck of the 
bag. Suspend the bag from a rail nailed 
across the top of the barrel. Fill up with 
clear water. Cover the top of the barrel, to 
prevent oxidation. In three or four days 
some of the food content of the manure will 
have passed into the water, which is, in effect, 
liquid manure. Draw from the barrel when 
this fertiliser is needed, and dilute it to 


CLASSROOM WORK 

Much useful clussiomu work can Ik* d'lne 
on soil and .soil problems on wi:l days when 
it is impossible to work in Ibe garden. 

The woighuig of soiU Pill two cauislors 
of equal size with .sandy and clayey soil 
respecUvely. Weigh the two, NoUi tUuL the 
sand wciglrs heavier. JLxplain that Llie 
terms light and heavy have lU) connecluui 
with weight, hut refer to I lie ease or olher- 
wisc with which soils can he worked* 

Humus.—Show a sample of leaf mould. 
Let the cliildrcn hainlle it and convince 
themselves tliat it is organic inaller in a 
state of decay. Follow with an (LX[>laiialion 
of the function of luimus. 

Capillarity.—Fill two damped lulx*s, oacli 
I metre long and i cm. insidij diameter. Fill 
the tubes with line sand and clay respectively. 
Immerse the end of each tube in a beaker of 
Water, and note the progress of the water 
upwards. Then explain capillary action in 
the soil. 
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II 


The retention ol water.—-Fill two flower¬ 
pots with soil, one sand the other day. Pour 
the same quantity of water on to each, Make 
a record of the time that elapses before 
the water is>siics from the bottom of 
each pot. Follow with a description of 
the waLci'-holding capacity of clifforent 
types of soil, and the cflcct of this on 
plant life, 

Tho slaking of lime.—Place a small piece 
of quicklime in a mortar. Pour sufficient 
water on to it to induce slaking. Let the 
children observe the evolution of heat, 
swelling, and falling to the fine powder 
which represents slaked lime. Emphasise 
the fact that this process is necessary before 
lime can be mixed with the soil. 

The texhire oi heavy soil.—Bring into 
school a lump of wet clay or heavy soil. 
Squeeze it with the hand, Let it stand in a 
dry place. Note how it hardens. Explain 
that this takes place in the garden when 
heavy soil is worked in a wet condition. 


Weathering.—^Secure a lump of wet clayey 
soil, and stand it in a position where the 
weather will act upon it. After a time tlie 
lump will break up and fall to a hne powder, 
especially if the experiment is conducted 
during winter. 

Artificial fertilisers.—Place samples of 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, super¬ 
phosphate of lime, basic slag, bone meal, 
sulphate of potash, kainit, and muriate of 
potash in large test tubes. Familiarise the 
children with them. Have a bulk sample 
near, and teach them how to mix composite 
samples for application. Thus 3 parts super¬ 
phosphate of lime, and 2 parts sulphate of 
potash constitute a good dressing for 
potatoes, while 4 parts superphosphate of 
lime, and I part each sulphate of ammonia 
and sulphate of potash constitute a good 
general dressing. Explain that the parts 
are by weight and not by bulk. Compare 
these artificials with leaf mould, pointing 
out their physical differences, and explaining 
the significance of them. 


II. THE SCHOOL GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


Tools and tlioir uses.—Adequate equip¬ 
ment is highly essential to good work. In 
the absence of proper accommodation, tools 
quickly deteriorate, and endless time is lost 
in seeking them when they arc needed. 
Unless each pupil lui.s a roiisoiiably complete 
Jdt of tools, it will not be possible on all 
occasions to keep the class profitably cn> 
ployed. This leads to lack of in Iciest and 
confusion, whih; the work of the garden 
falls into arrears. 

The loot slied.--'\'h2 size of this sL rue lure 
will vary in accordance wiLli the number 
of pupils taking gardening. A shed 16 ft. 
long by 10 ft. wide will accommodate the 
equipment needed for a teacher and twelve 
pupils. It should be built in a convenient 
position for easy access to the plots, while 


the tools should be hung on hooks along 
the side of the shed. Keep each pLipU's 
tools separate. Have the tools and hooks 
numbered, Allocate a number to each pupil, 
so that he can be held responsible for tho 
condition of the tools apportioned to him. 
There should be a window on one side of the 
shed. Underneath the window fix a bench 
on which dcmonsLraLhjii can be given, and 
work such as boxing and cutting seed 
potatoes carried out. BcncaLh the l^cncli 
there should be lockers for the storage of 
artifical manures, and a separate locker is 
needed for small tools such as dibbers, 
trowels, and hand forks. Behind the door it 
is an excellent idea to have a plan of the 
school garden, with charts showing the 
progress of the work and date respecting 
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the condition of crops. Really, the tool 
shed should be the headquarters of llic 
team, a sort of club liouse in which those 
having similar hopes and aspirations mcct» 
At the beginning of each gardening term 
the teacher should issue instructions regard¬ 
ing the use of tools, accompanying his 
explanation by suitable demonstrations. 11c 
should also make it clear that every tool 
must be returned to its appointed hoolc 
at the end of each lesson, with all soil 
removed, and the steel parts rubbed with a 
greasy rag, Once a week it should l)c the 


useful for lifting pdtalnis arid otlier roots, 
hut is not slioiig nnmgh fnr mtlinaiy forking. 
This typo nt fork s\\ould In' ivnhuU d '\\\ 
cquipmcul, I’igs* i-l aiul 15. 

//oeif.—Tiiere aui two [y|ic^. Dnlrli and 
draw. The* iirsl naiiud is Mill'd solely for 
creating a good Hirfar<! lillh and drslioying 
weeds. The type haviu)' 5 "‘‘‘idr Uladc 

is convenient to ^l^e, does llie woik qnuidy, 
and can he opeiaUd in siii.dl spaers. The 
draw Jioe is used for foiining seed diills, 
dislodging large weeds, and eai tiling up rjops 
such as potatoes, peas, ami b\ ans. Tim ly])c 



Fig. 12. 
Spade 

Bye handle. 



Fig. 13. Fig. Fig. 15, 

Potato Fdeic Digging Fouh MAUimEVoniv 

riat line. Square tine. 




duty of a member of the class to sweep up 
the shed, and see that everything is in proper 
order. A rota might well be arranged for 
this work. 

Digging ioots.--The principal item here is 
a good spade. The eye handle is better than 
the T handle, Fig, i^. It works with less 
friction to the palm of the hand- The blade 
must be iirmly riveted to the handle. A 
four-tilled digging fork is an essential also. 
Fach tine should be square and made of the 
best steel, or there will be constant breakages. 
A four-tined potato fork, with flat tines is 


known as the Bury draw liuo is the biisl. 
It has a swaii-neckcd iqijM-oacli to llic 
blade, and is, therefore, easily imniijnilaled. 
The truinguUir hoe is a vaUuible tmd fnt 
forming shallow, narrow siknI diills. As 
the name indicates the bhide is tiiangular. 

Raftes ,—^'ITiere tiic two pal lei ns of garden 
rakes, the onc-piccc rake, in which the teeth 
and the cross piece arc Ionue<l out oC one 
sheet of steel, and the type in wliich the teeth 
are riveted to the cross piece. The latter is 
less satisfactory as the teeth are continually 
working loose, whereas the teeth of llic 
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former wear away to futility without dis¬ 
placement. Rakes of this type give a long 
life of excellent service, Figs, i6, 17 and i8. 

Manure forks .—These are useful.but not 
really essential. Each has hve tines. The 
latter, being oval or round, are more easily 
stuck into a heap of manure, Urns helping 
Avitli one of the most laborious jobs in the 
school garden. 

Small tools. —SliorL-liandlcd. trowels are 
a necessity. They are preferable to the 


Wheelbarrow .—One wheelbarrow is suffi¬ 
cient for each gardening class. When not 
in use, it shoidd be taken into the tool shed, 
as if left outside weather changes will quickly 
deteriorate the wood, especially the felloes 
of the wheel, which eventually separate, 
causing total collapse. 

Cold frame .—A cold frame is indispensable. 
The two-light type is the most suitable, 
because it enables differential treatment to 
be given to the various subjects that are 



Fio. 16. Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 

Dutch Hoe IBury Draw Hoe Rake 

Swan iicclc. AIndo In solid piece. Note absence of rivets. 


long-liandlcd type, wliich is clumsy to use, 
especially in the hands of a child. The one 
having a 6 in. long blade is the best. Hand 
forks must be provided for loosening soil 
that is inaccessible to the Dutch hoe. The 
thrcc-tined type having a short handle 
works satisfactorily. Dibbers are valuable 
for planting small subjects. Undoubtedly 
the best type is the one having its point 
shod with steel. There is no fear of break¬ 
ages and point blunting. It is, however, 
possible to make effective dibbers by cutting 
brush or rake handles into g in. long pieces, 
and making a point at the l)cisc of each. To 
ensure straightness of drills, a line must 
be included. It should be of strong cord 
not likely to buckle or contract with wet, 
and it is an advantage when the cord is 
wrapped round a steel reel, and attached 
to a steel pin at the other end, Figs. 19, 
20 and 21. 


appropriate for this class of culture. The 
cultures are dealt with later. Plere the 
specification for a suitable frame is given. 
Each light should be 4 ft. long by 3 ft. wide, 
and must be glazed with 21 oz. horticultural 
glass. Make the back of the frame 18 in, 



Fig. 19. 
Trowel 



Fig, 20. 
Hand Fork 



Fig, 21. 
Onion Hoe 
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high, the front 9 in. For the ^voocl part, 
use I in. thick seasoned deal. Stand the 
frame in a sunny, sheltered part ot tUc 
garden. The number of twodight frames 
needed depends on the number of pupils 
taking gardening. For a class of twelve one 
two-light frame is adequate, 

Floit^ey garientng the above 

tools arc equally necessary (or vcgeta])lc 
and flower gardening. Where the latter is 
taught, there will he needed in addition a 
pair of hedge shears for clipping licdgcs, 
edging shears for dipping lawn edges, 
secateurs for pruning, an edging knife for 



Figs, to 27. Garden Tools 

In llie lop row. W left lo tlghl l\« dY£^^viIlBs sYiowIicdf 
shears, edging shears ami a reel lor a garden line. 

In lUc baLtotu row, from leti lo righl the drawings show 
ihhbct, Bccaleurs and a pin lor n garden line. 


stiaigUtciiiug bioki n l.iwn i-ilgi s, and a 
mower for rutting the lawn, Figs, lo ay. 

How to use tools, t ia n k n in/^ n[u i a I ioirs ran 
be very irksoiiu' and tiiinir nnk .^s in ifiMinnl 
according to nn ilurds piovni l»y r.\[ii rieiun 
to be the best. Di'iudn.htMf ions in |]ir use of 
each tool should hr* givrn, .iiul a 1 an fiil waicli 
kept on llu^ ( hildreiis ninvi inenls, oilier wise, 
in accordance with limiian pi i vei ^i iicns, lliey 
will clioose lIuMViung niellioil. Jn no luslaiiri' 
should llu‘ haiidli* of a loo] he /iMjiped tcio 
iirinly, \Mien llie haiuk are a I lower I (o .slide 
reasonably, as itie tool rhaii;;es iiositioii, lire 
operation i.s less tiring to tin* nniscles. 

When digging, push in I he spadi* hlade 
vertically, and do not allenipl lo move too 
wide a strip (tf soil, h in. is ipiite sullicienl 
fora chilli. Tlu* spit simiild liisl he iiiekcd 
on each .side, Iho Idadc |)uslied in willi Hit* 
aid of the right forrl, and (he soil Inrned a 
complete somersaull. I'niking is clone on 
siiniiar lines, willi llie exei'idioii that I here 
i.s no need In cut out the spit or elnuik of 
soil. When drawing si'ed diills, lii.st sti'e(c]i 
the line tig) illy, I lien slradtlh* il, ami work 
out Ihc soil Lo Die rniuired deplh willi (he 
corner of the draw hoi*. Opera I e with a 
scries of jerks rather Ilian long pulls, whicli 
incvLtal)ly rcsnlL in a .swllrhhiu'k drill. Wlien 
Dutch hooing, start at one (*iid of the plot, 
push the blade into Ihe of 1 in. and 

work the pari hoed away from the idadi*, so 
that there is no danger of covering .standing 
weeds or caked land. Wlien raking, do not dig 
the tcethinto the ground, nr il will ])e imi)ossi- 
ble to get a level svu face. T he Inaly slumld be 
bent fairly well over, and the land combnl. 

The trowel is used for planting any linwei’ 
or vcgolablc which has a ball of s<nl attached 
to Us roots. Make a hole large eiuuigU to 
receive the hall comfortably, and (ill in 
gradually and carefully wUli lino soil. 
Obviously such a melluHt would be (Tuinsy 
if applied to small .seedlings that are lifted 
with ail infinitesimal ainoimt of soil. Tlie 
smaller hole made by the dibber affords 
ample accominodation for fheir loots. The 
hole should be filled in by working into if 
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sufficient soil with the dibber point. A 
firm press with the latter secures the plant. 

The easiest way of doing barrow work 
is to push a load, and pull when the barrow 
is empty. The illustration shows how to 
load a wlicelbarrow, Fig. 28. When clipping 
hedges, iil\viiy.s work backwards way, so 
that the part clipped is kept in view, and 
symmetry preserved, Lawn edging shears 
work most efficiently when the clipping is 



I'lcj, 28. TIow TO Load a WiiKiH.nAnuow 

A. Wniijf? way, 'willi Iho vvcifflil on Uu‘ linjullrs, 

I!. Kifilit wny, willi llio svciglU on IIjc IroiiL, 

(lone with the p(jiiUs only. Tltese must be 
kept clo.se to the lawn margin, or a fringe 
of grass will r emu in. 

Lawn mowing demands special care. 
Always oil the machine thoroughly before 
starting, but never on the turf, or the oil 
drippings will do great damage. Do net 
press on the handles or tlie cutting blade and 
cylmdev will be lifted from their work. Lid 
the handles .slightly, push \dgorously, and 
walk quickly at the same lime. Then the 
cLil will b(* close and clean. 

USEl'UL HINTS 

The use of the spade.--It is well worth 
while giving a full lesson to this important 
operation, the*teacher demonstrating incoU' 
rect methods and the correct method. He 
should push in the spade blade at various 
angles, on each occasion measuring the depth 
of the digging. Having done this, push in the 


blade vertically, afterwards comparing the 
various depths. Follow with observations 
on the value of deep cultivation, and the 
necessity for pushing in the blade vertically. 

Digging dry soil.—Make an effort to dig 
dry soil. Note how difficult it is to push in 
the blade, Afterwards water a small plot of 
dry soil, and as soon as the water drains 
away, dig it. Note how watering greatly 
reduces the labour. 

The use of the lake.—Lay a rake flat on 
the ground with the teeth pointing upwards. 
Press the teeth slightly with the foot. Note 
how the handle flies up. If the pressure is 
heavy it may strike the face of the person 
passing over it. Point out that when the 
rake is not in use it must be laid teeth 
downwards, 

Dutch hoeing.—Push the blade of the hoe 
deeply in for the purpose of showing how 
impossible it is to create a soil mulch when 
Used in this way. Follow by pushing in the 
blade i to 2 in. deep, explaining tlxat the 
surface looseness which results is one of the 
main reasons why the Dutch hoe is used. 

CLASSROOM WORK 

When to use certain tools.—Let the 
children make records of the tools needed 
for cultivation during the varying seasons. 

Tooh needed for winter, —Spade, digging 
fork, manure fork. 

Too/s meded iji. siuinner.—Kakc, draw 
hoc, Dutch hoc. 

Tools needed for soxoing. —Draw hoc, rake, 
line. 

Tools needed for }>l({nting, —Fork, rake, 

I rowel or dibber. 

Tools needed for earthing n/).—Diavv hoe, 
.spade. 

A c 1 assilicaLion of this kind will prove 
very useful. All the teacher needs to do 
when the knowledge is thoroughly digested 
is to instnict each pupil to bring out his 
sowing tools, planting tools, or whatever 
tools are needed for the operation on hand. 
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IIL VEGETABLE PRODUCTION 


ROOT CROPS 

The cultivation of vegetables is a vaUuvblc 
educational factor on many giovmcls. It 
provides a medLunri for the Leaching of all 
kinds of soil treatment, sowing mclliods, 
tliinning, in-scason feeding, pest control, 
and the maintenance of an all-tlie-’ycai*' 
round food supply. Suitable dimensions lor 
the school vegetable plot are length 30 ft., 
width 15 it. In such a plot, there is room to 
grow a representative of the leading types 
of vegetables. The plots should be grouped 
in one part of the school garden, their 
number to depend on the number of pupils 
in the gardening class, and the number of 
gardening classes. Two pupils should work 
each plot. It is beyond the compass of one 
boy to manage a plot of this size in the 
time allotted. In this chapter the cultivation 
of root crops will receive attention, 

The potato,—The potato is our second 
most important food crop. It is propagated 
vegetatively. The true seed is not used in 
ordinary garden practice. TJie tubers that 
are planted, known as sets or seed tubers, 
are swollen underground stems. This fact 
should be fully explained, as it has an 
important bearing on cultivation. Proof 
that the potato is a stem and not a root is 
afforded by the fact that on exposure to 
light it turns green and that it bears stems 
and leaves. It should be explained that 



Fig, 29. Potato Sprouting Box 

fi. Corner supports, enabling loxes lo bo piled one 
above anollicr without excluding light. 



when a cnip pi<jpag.ib rl \ t gcliilivi ly. it 
is much nidir liable dcit liDialirui than 
when line .seed is ii^rd. 'Die iallcr U'pjc^rids 
ilic nninn nl iwo grmnaliuns, lumbu in); an 
cnlividy new YUr \uiUito 

is a Hull- l)i( nf ihe (tid 
plant ifscrvcfl In prtxliire 
a ernj) the fnllowing year. 

Thn‘e yiiars in one 
garden are snllkieiit Lo 
make a sloid; of potatoes 
mm inuiu ialive, A change 
lueouies neas^'aiy. U is 
made by (ninidm ing stock 
fioin Llio^ie jparts of Scf>l- 
laiid, ICnglaiul, and Nl'ales 
in wliicli ii[ilii<lcs do not 
allack llie foliage and 
liansmil vims diseases. 
That is the most modern 
ii\tei])retatbill of the 
virilily of snal potatoes 
grown in aieas more or 
less u!seivetl for their 
luodiielion. 'Ilic cultivator 
is proteeL(‘(l iiy slalnte, as 
eveiy seed potato inenbanl 
t is required to issue a eer- 
\ ' Lil’icate giving the origia 

(d Llie stork lie sells, 
sSproutijti^.' Tliis is the 
term applied to the loi- 
wardiiig of growtli for 
pkintijig. In January or 
Veln nury the seed polaloes 
arc set up eluse Ltigtdlwr 
in shallow boxes witfi the 
rose end npwaids. The 

TJic ncxl drawing 5I10WS boXCS 4II C StOod lH a 

shed or room, 
doniiaiU eyes 

Tho lowDt dinwing gVOW OUL VCrV slowlv, iliul 

shows how to cul a seed ? J J > 

paUto. Molt lUii equal lOrm SOrOUlS OV VOUllg 
niimbcr ol sprouts on 1 . t . 

cacb cut pari, slioots. Tlic advai^Uigcs 




Figs. 30 to 32, 
Surd i^oTAToea 

The lop drawing phowa 
" seed |)olalo with n 
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of sprouting arc a heavier yield, the 
climiirntion of tubers markedly affccLed by 
virus disease, and in the case of early varieties 
an earlier lifting date. It is calculated that 
sprouting increases the yield by approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent. It is obvious that when 
seriously diseased tubers are removed, there 
must be fewer gaps in the rows, and less 
danger of the disease being transmitted to 
healthy plants, Tigs. 29 to 32. 

The culling of seed poiatocs .—^All seed 
potatoes that arc larger than a hen's egg 
should be cut lengthways into two more or 
less equal portions, reserving on each 
portion the same number of sprouts. Im^ 
mediately after cutting, rub the cut surface 
in dry soil or sand, to prevent loss of sap 
by bleeding. The process may take place 
at auy time after the sprouts are J in. long, 
Tile reason for cutting is purely economic. 
Seed potatoes arc expensive, and as half a 
big potato gives as heavy a yield as a whole 
one, it is important to make the seed go as 
far as possible. 

Soil prepanUion .—Potatoes like a very 
friable, well-worked soil. Unless the texture 
is perfect, the tubers arc misshapen. During 
the winter previous to planting, the soil 
should be dug 2 ft. deep, so that alternaLing 
frost and thaw can ameliorate it, and bring 
it to the desired condition, ] 3 o not incor¬ 
porate stable manure when digging. Leave 
that until planting time. By so doing the 
food supply and coinnioii scab disease control 
can be linked together. When potatoes are 
planted divcelly on manvire, the fungus 
responsible for common scab is alLractcd to 
the inaiuirc, and Llic tubers escape. There is 
no l>cticr meiliod of control. Obviously 
there is tlic weakness lIuU the disease 
organism is still left in Llio soil. So far Llierc 
has been discovered no ineUiod of dcslroying 
it. Until that discovery is made gardeners 
must be satisfied if by any means Llicy can 
keep their poiatocs clean, A few days before 
planting, fork the soil a foot deep, break 
down tlie lumps, and tread fairly firmly. 

When and how to plant potatoes .—^Tlicre 
arc three sections, early, second early, and 


maincrop. The first named are not very 
heavy yielders. They are grown because 
they are early, lienee the sooner they are 
planted, the belter. Early to mid-March 
is a good period. Second earlies give heavier 
yields, and keep in good, condition until 
Christmas, after which they decline in 
table value, even if the tubers remain sound. 
They can be lifted from mid-August onwards. 
The end of March is an excellent planting 
period. Maincrop varieties return the heaviest 
yields, and though they can be used at any 
lime after lifting in early October, the 
flavour is at its best in the New Year. Early 
to mid-April is the planting period. 

These sections differ in vigour, earlies being 
the least vigorous. The planting distances 
must, therefore, be adjusted to meet the 
variation. Thus, appropriate planting dis¬ 
tances for earlies are rows 2 ft. apart, seed 
potatoes in the rows i ft.; second earlies, 
rows 28 in. apart, seed potatoes 14 in,; 
maincrops, rows 30 in. apart, seed potatoes 
15 in. 

The drill method of planting is the most 
suitable. It consists of forming with the 
spade 8 ill, deep, Y-shapccl drills. Spread 
3 in. of farmyard manure at the bottom, 
and plant on this. To cover up the potatoes, 
split each ridge of soil with the draw hoe, 
and make a similar ridge over the drill. By 
so doing, the maximum area of land is 



Fig. 33. Diagram Showing Planted Potato 
Drill 

a. Manure. 

Ii, Seed poUtc. 
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exposed to the helpful factors of waniitli 
and aeration, Handle Ihe sprouted tubers 
witli great care, and do not reduce the number 
of sprouts beyond rubbing off any tliat ai’c 
so weak as to be clearly useless, Fig, 33 - 

Early aiUniionsJecdiiig, and earlhing up — 
As soon as the liaulm or growth appears, 
Dutch hoe between the drills. It is liigUly 
important that the soil shall not be allowed 
to cake, as this means deficient aeration and 
loss of soil moisture. Early, and to some 
extent second early varieties, may appear 
before the danger of spring frosts is past. 
If they do> protect them on threatening 
nights by covering the haulm wiLli straw, 
dried bracken, or inverted boxes. Remove 
the covers the following morning as soon as 
the frost departs. 

When the liaulm is 9 or lo in. tall, sprinkle 
evenly on each side of it, without touching 
the stems or leaves, a i oz. per yard run 
dressing, of a mixture of 3 parts super^ 
phosphate of lime and 2 parts siilpliate of 
potash. Nitrogen is omitted from this 
valuable in-season feeding programme 
because it emphasises haulni development 
and makes the tubers watery. Follow by 
earthing up on each side of tlic hanlni a 
4 to 5 in. high bank of hnely pulverised soil. 
It should be explained that earthing up, 
by imposing a slight check, promotes the 
earlier formation of young tubers, encourages 
them to form round the base of the haulm. 



Fig. 34, Showing how to Eautii 
UP Potatoes 

a. Soil bank, 


and |MCV<‘nl^ iluiii fidiu iM-nmniig giruii, 
ami lluuefme h.vnnfnl :v^ fniitl, to 

the .solanin whicli iU'Vt‘h>)Sr; on vx)>nsnvc In 
light, Fig. 3.J. 

Lifdiig cMu/sffirngr. iNUiUnr'- Mr u ady fnr 
use when ihe li.iiilin vnllnw'. n.ilmally. 
Earlies and snim' si'enml v.ulins ,ur lillnl al 
this stage for iiniiu diah* rnmunnpiifin. Wv 
a fniii‘-liiu!fl fnik fni lifting, hiisl pull 
lip or cut oif lh<* li.mhii, wbu li nilM i wisf* 
will get ill Ihv. w.iv- I’nsli in tin* lines In ihi'ii- 
full dr|)lli, and afier sinling mil (lie Jirst 
lift, fork more di’e|>ly, in ^i nre Ibe few 
tubers Lhal always fnim on long iinuiei.s. 

Second early and maiminp varieties 
intcmlud for storage muM leniaiii iu live 
ground until the liibeis ai<‘ ipiih' lipti. 'I'his 
condition can be ti'sttd by rrfrreme In (lie 
tubers tlieiuselves. l.ifl a few typical 
examples. Rub the skin vii’nimenly with Ihe 
finger and tliunib. If it a<lliei< s in llie lissm-s 
below, the right stage of liprru'^^ fnr lifting 
has boon readied. Sluiuld llie '.kin nib nil 
easily, the crop nuisl be left in Ibi' ginmul 
Lo ripen properly. 

Choose dry weallu'r ffir lifting, and iiefnit' 
storing, remove the duds nr small tnluas, 
those that show signs of chN ay, and any llial 
under the three J^car rule an* (o be jdaiili d 
the following year. Sion* the Iasi iiaiiud 
in single layers in lioxes, and ke(’|) llu*in 
in a cool but frosl-i>roof slu'd iiiUil sprouting 
time, Expose the ware or table ejn[) remain¬ 
ing to a drying wind for twenty-four Iioiiis, 
to make sure tlvat the tulicvs are tlioiongUly 
dried and therefore do not theniselves create 
conditions Unit will cansi^ their own deeay. 

Ii\ the storage euvir<uuueul, darkness, 
dryness, and freedom from fiosl imisl 
prevail. Many collars, nidlious(‘s, and spare 
rooms provide these eoiidilimis. lii lliem 
the crop may lie accommodaleil in box(‘s, 
sacks, or beneath a 4 in, layer of dean straw. 
Where the quantity is loo great to [lerniit 
indoor storage make a clamp out of doois 
iu a sheltered shwwUnn, the vlnnensions Vn 
be width at base 4 ft., liciglU 4 ft., widili 
at ridge i ft. Pile the potatoes in a heap 
of the shape delineated by these dimensions, 
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iiiicl cover Lkem with 4 in, of straw. When 
severe frost LlircaLcns, cover the straw with 
4 ill, of soil taken out in the form of ii channel 
around the heap. When soilini:^ the ridge, 
work in a 3 in, Jand tile in a slightly slanting 
jinsition aL intervals of 3 ft., to aclniit air 
to tlic stonjd ('ro]). When storing eitlicr 
indoors or in clanip.s, mix with (?;ich stone 
of potatoes \ o/i. of i low CHS of sulphur or 
freshly slaked lime, to keep down moulds 
and other decay organisms. At intervals 
of three weeks examine the crop, and 
eliminate any tubers that show signs of 
decay, higs, 35, 3^ and 37, 


h to 9 in. long roots are grown solely for 
storage and use in winter. The roots of the 
long section arc often 15 to 18 in. from crown 
to tip. They cannot be produce cl successf Lilly 
without laborious and costly preparations 
in any l)Lih ll\c few soils tliat are naturally 
rich and of excellent texture to a depth of 
2 ft. As such soils arc very rare, long carrots 
arc not much grown, Tigs. 38, 39, and 40, 

Soil pepaniiiou.—CQmidQi-ahlc care is 
necessary. Intermediate and long carrots 
like rich conditions, but stable manure must 
not be incorporated within six months of 
sowing, otlicrwisc the roots will fork and 



f>, INjUiUm's. 

I. Slriiiv Liyi'G 
ti Snillayt'r. 

r. Cbniuii'l friun li soil ^v.is Lakoii. 




i'IGS. 36 ANIJ J7. Tine ICirfliCl flR VIOLENT 
\VKATiiiiK CiiANr.r!:s on lP otatoes 

'['lie Lop IMuslraljoi) slim^'s a potalo widi siipci* 
liibpralloii, tine lo violent Avoallier changes, and the 
lower illvi^lralion shows a potato with a secondary 
growth (n) also duo lo violent wcallicr cliaiitfcs. 


The caiTot, —'J 1 imi arc tlirec sections of 
Iho carrot, -shorthorn, inlcrniediatc, and 
long. The (irst named is not of great economic 
signilii'ance, llunigli it is a useful calcli crop 
lor lifting, in snnimer. It .slxould be grown 
(0 illuslrate the value of catch cropping. 
When sown heUveen rows oI jiermanenl 
crops such as peas, liean.s, or siumner caiili- 
dowers, or on the ihlgo of celery and leek 
trenches, it gives an excellent rcliirii, wiiile 
occupying only land that is under tlic major 
occupation of some main crop. Intermediate 
carrots arc the most valuable section. Their 


crack. The ideal site is one on which peas, 
beans, cclci'y, or leeks were grown the year 
licfore as these crops are heavily manured, 
'riie residue of food left behind is sufliciciil 
lo see llic carrots through witlioiit the use of 
stable manure at all. To provide the necessary 
root plunge, dig 2 ft. dec)') during the previous 
winter. A fortnight before .sowing, fork 
I ft. deep, break up the lumps finely, tread 
fairly lirmly, and rake into the surface 
4 in. a 2 oz. per sciuare yard application 
of equal parts superphosphate of lime and 
sulphate of potash. For shorthorn carrots 
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TEACHING IN PIlA 



Figs. 38 to 41. Carrots 

lu Ihe lop row the first lUusUatiou shows ti sboi ^ 
horn carrot and the second picture shows an Inter- 
media to carrot, 

In (ho lower row Lbc first picture shows rt long 
ciiTQt and the second plctwrij snovfs a ImUciI carrot j 
caused by using farmyard manure. 

make no special soil preparations. Their 
roots are but 3 or 4 in. long, hence they 
derive plenty ol nutriment irom the food 
added for the main crop. 


TICK l‘()U si-;niors 

When and Innij fo sohf (hr seal - Tii initinlaiu 
a siicccssitui of sliorilnnn ravrols, f^nw at 
tlirce-wcckly inlcnals rioin iiiithMairli in 
niid-Aiigusi. Sow iiiUnincrlialn ninl long 
varieties from the iiiMdli? to lint (did of 
I^larch, lioLh med u kri(;iliy of 

growtii. In all rasu.^ iiialo: the thills i in. 
deep. Spare those for slioi Ihoi ns 6 in. :i|iai t, 
interiiK'diah'S i,! in., lorii; 15 in. Mix a lillle 
sand wiLli the si'ctl lo faeililale even dis¬ 
tribution, 

77 /iV^;fXv~This is an ini[)(>i tanl opei ation 
in carrot cnlUn e. Short hoi in, are thinned Lo 
allow sufficient lomn (or dt^velopinent, Tlic 
process is |)i ogres si ve. The I n st |)laiU s are 
taken out when their nuits are llie lliit kiiess 
of the forefingiT. Olheis are removed at 
short intervals nnlil tlu‘ last gathering, 
yielding the largest mots, linishes at 6 in. 
apart. Intennediale and long varieties are 
thinned on tliree oce.tsions in .snrr(‘ssive 
NVeeks, On the first the MM'dlings are reduced 
to groups of three, at lialf the final diNlanee, 
On the second altevnatc gmujis aie. reinowtl. 
On the lliird the svedliiig.s in I lie leinaiiiing 
groups iue reduml to one. 'I tie. tlist thinning 
must take place he fore there are signs of 
congostioii. (‘Iloose showery weather, or 
water the day before (sn li tbinning. The 
supernuous seedlings wilhdraw more isisily 
from moist soil. Tull tliein u\) <’[ir(dnlly 
in small clusters. Tlie pennaiK'iit seedlings 
arc easily damaged hy rough handling, 
43 ; 

reediii^, liflilfff and .s 7 o;w/;e,' “Intennediate 
and maiiicrop carrots arc gnsil jiDtasli liivin s. 
Their full cropping possibilities are (‘Xploied 
by applying siiljihate of potasli (c o/. per 
yard run of drill) from tlu' time Llie crop is 
half grown until it is ready for Hfliiig, IVatci 
the fertiliser in if the soil is dry, stir it in if 
moist. Wlien, sometiinc in Octobt'r, 



I'lG. 42. 


i LAN or Carrot Drill, Sudvifing How to Thin Skkdi. 

a, Pirsl stage, groups of Ihrce, 6Jn. apart, 
fi. Second stage, groups of ihree, lain, apart, 
f. final stage, single seciSllngs, apaxL 


' I k 4 
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tl)c outer leuves full ovcm‘, lift the croj), 
using a fork to case out the roots. Shake 
off as iHiich boil as i^ossible, bnl do nut wash 
the skin, or shrivelling will follow. Cut off 
the IcinTs as near the root to[)s as jX)ssil)le, 
afterwards storing the roots in an outhouse. 
A little frost does not harm eiirrols. Use 
sand or leaf Jiunild as Llie stoiage niedhuTi. 

the roots in single tiers seiuiiated by 
2 in. layers of llie sloiage niaterial, after¬ 
wards covering the sides and lop with a layer 
of similar thickness. Tlu*. caop is not sus¬ 
ceptible to sLonige diseases, hnt towards 
spring tliere often develop secondary loaves 



l-’lfL UlAfiJSAM SHOW'I NO 

now lo Sroio: Cakkois 

n. S.uitl \nytT. 

b, I,;\yiT (if r.tiiiits. 

c. J.ai'cr of M iiiDiild, 

which exist at the exjx’iise of the inateiial 
stored in the roots, (lut lliese off, or llic food 
value of llie ciop will vanish, I'ig, 

The parsnip,-'lllis is a valiiahlo tap- 
rooled vegetable grown ('iilirely for winter 
use. It is very SLisreptiblo Lo Kiist, a physical 
disorder which causes (lie kkjI tissues in 
break down and decay. Seeing llv.it no 
insect or fungus is responsible for the lr<ml>l(\ 
spraying is useless. Knsl is mure |uevalen( 
ill heavy soils. Tlieir lexhin! scRsns lo ac t 
iinfavoiiiahly on the (epidermis. To ovei- 
como this di'^advantage*, spi'eial stations are 
prepared by boring 2 tl. dec'j) hedes willi a 
crowbar or stout slidve. Space the stations 
alteriKiLcly at an all-round di.slancc of a 
foot apart. Vill enoli station fairly firmly 
witli a finely sifted mixture of loam 3 parts, 
leaf mould and sand i part each, witli 2 oz. 


of bone meal to the 
pailful. Exccllciil: 

Enst-frcc roots arc 
produced under 
these conditions, 

In medium UTul 
light soils it is iin- 
iKJc'essary to prepare 
special stations. 

Treat tlic soil pre¬ 
cisely as .suggested 
for iiiieriiicdiatc and 
long carrots, as 
parsnips arc just 
as liable to fork and crack when farm¬ 
yard manure is used. 

]Vhcn and Aoiy lo sow the seed ,—A long 
season of growth is essential, hence the seed 
is sown as early in February as the ground 
is fit. Make the drills r in. deep, and set 
tlicni I ft, apart. Sow fairly thickly, as the 
seed lias a low germination percentage. It 
germinates slowly, hcncc the reason why a 
link! lettuce seed is often mixed with it, 
lo mark the position of the drills quickly, 
s(j that hoeing can proceed between them. The 
let luce remains, but is gathered when small. 
Drills, of course, cannot he made in prepared 
stations. Sow six or seven .seeds equidistant 
in ouch, and cover Ibem witli an inch of soil. 

77 iMUM‘(ig <uul feeding .—Before overcrowd¬ 
ing ari.ses, thin the seedlings gradually to 
12 in. apart on exactly tlie lines suggested 
for cm rots. Reduce the number of seedlings 
in the prepared stations Lo one before over¬ 
crowding occurs. After the crop is half 
gHAViy until the middle of October, feed at 
furl nightly intervals willi equal parts siipcr- 
pliospliatc (if linio and sulphate of potash 
at dm raic of i oz. per yard nui. Reeding 
trasL's in inid-Octuber because it is iiiiidvis- 
abh lo encourage rool-swclling afterwards. 
The crop is not lilted and stored, as its 
ilavonr is improved by IrosL After .severe 
weather starts, a layer of .straw or littery 
inaimi'c should be placed over a portion of 
Llic bed lo enable lifting for table use to 
proceed without interruption. 



Fig. .pp Parsnips 
Growing in Prepared 
Station 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE EOK SENIORS 


The onion— There are two sections oI 
this uselul crop, avitiunn- 

sown, The differences in appearance are 
slight, but there is a great differeiicc in the, 
keeping capacity. Siiriiig-sown onions keep 
in good condition through winter and spring. 
The autumn-sown must be used a few weeks 
after lifting, or they will decay. 

Soil j)repmition.—3oth sections need a 
rich soil, It is advisable to dig fully i ft. 
deep, mixing with each square yard J pailful 
of well-rotted farmyard manure and 4 oz, of 
soot. Tor the latter homely, nitrogenous. 


soil-warming fertiliser. 



Figs. ,(5 and 46. 

Onions 

The lop drawing sliowa a boUla 
necked onioii, ihc resnU of deen 
sotnog. *■ 

Tift Idwct drawing showB a 
noTrriQl opionj llic rcsnlt of 
shallow sawing, 


onions have a great 
affcclion, After 
breaking clown the 
lumps finely, tread 
inediiim and licavy 
soils with more 
than usual firmness. 
Roll light soils, In 
the absence of 
vigorous consolida¬ 
tion the bulba are 
spongy. After 
rolling, rake the 
surface even. 

When and how lo 
sow (he seed.—^rhG 
seed ol spring 
onions should be 
inserted about mid- 
March, that of the 
autumn kinds in 
early August. Both 
are sown under 
similar conditions. 
Make the drills Jin. 
deep, and space 
them g in. apart. 
As it is difficult 
to form such a 
shallow drill with 
the draw hoe, the 
best way is to lay 
the rake handle 
alongside the 
tightly stretched 
line which marks 


the position ol the drill, and ]nT'Sh, it 
ill with the fo'd to the nfpnuid depllL 
SIkiHow sowing is piin liM'd as a safegiiaicl 
against l)tdtk‘ iirck, a foiidithni in wliirh no 
bulb fonns, the sU m attaining an imudinide 
Ihickness, bigs, -t:) .pi. 

IVccdutii itnd /hijinui;'. Hand weeding 
fmins an iin[ioilaiil ji.nl of st eiliiiig fanmi 
uViVnagenient. loir some umvou \vee<Ls seem 
to llmiiisli in an onion ilrill inoie tliiui 
anywhere else. Tliey imisi hv. pnlli-d iij) 
regularly, or the nop will spindle and lail 
to bulh. The reduufUiit seedlings in a spiing 
onion drill shonhl he used for halading, 
but this must not h(‘ regaided as llu; main 
object, See that the pemvanent i>lanls are 
thinned to y in, apart l)efore rongestion 
(levolops. Hedundant iinlninii“Sown onions 
can bo used fora similar pni jiosr, hnl not until 
spring, when they loo should he Ihimwd lo 
Q in, apart. 

After biilli spring- and anlnmii- 
sown onions appear, dress iln iii ligldly willi 
wcatluucd soot at tvn day intervals nutil 
the main feeding season slails, wliiili fm 
the spring kinds is lln^ end of June lo llie 
mul of August; for the jnitnmn, taily June 
to early August. At weekly inU n als din ing 
these periods, feed alternately witli (|iiai[<‘i- 
strength liquid manure pints jier plant 
per dose) and sulphate of ])otash \ \ teaspoon- 
fill per plant per dose.) The fornn r st him hint 
assists loaf growth, the latter proinoti's the 
storage of reserve iiiaLeiial in tlu' bull). 

Liftiug and shimge.—Thc ripening appear¬ 
ance of the bull) suggests to tin; gardeiiei 
the necessity for lifting. Other indiealions 
are the yellowing of the leaf Lips, and the 
gradual falling over of Llie leaves, Wlum 
these signs a]>peiir, kink tlie main sli'iii in. 
above llie bulb. Make sure that the kink 
is penWAuent, as its object is lo inteiri ])l ilu' 
sap flow and cxpediLc inatinatioii, Jog. .17. 
After a week in Lhis condition, lift the bulbs, 
and spread them out in full siiii until the 
leaves and roots wither. Then twist off both, 
and store the bulbs in a dry, cool, airy shed 
in boxes or bags, or form them into ro[)cs by 
tying the broken stem ends together, allowing 
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[jic l)iiH>s to point in nn rml. 
ward direction, A 

convenient leii|^ih for a rojic 
of onions is 2 ft. The method 
is useful wlierc floor stoiii/^'c, 
space is liinil(Ml, as ropes 
can be suspended fi‘(nn roof 
laflers. 

Beot. - Bool :diiif»st 

enliroly for sum me i and 
winter saladin^- Ocoasioiially 
Ihc roots are hoiliul and used 
as a Ycgotiilde. Thrni are two 
sections- -round and lonf,L Tin 
former is i^rown for snnnner 



I'lo. -I'/, Onions wstii IIkads jocnt ovi-ir to Hasti'n tiie 
ltirKNiN<; 


salading as well as for use in 

winter. Tiie lalhM’ is ^<io\vn ( xi liisively lor 

wint(M’ use. 

Soil f}rcp(n‘(tii(W aiul ,srci/ .voiL'df/;. < T'lie 
position seircleil should leia-ive full sum 
Beet is a total failiin‘ in lla^ shade, d'lie 
soil should he du^f one foot fleep, aiut dr(‘ssi'(l 


with farmyard luaniiie 
per s(iuare yard. 
After hrealdiif; down 
the luinjis liiudy, 
and tread in/.; faif ly 
hrmly, rake into the 
surface four iiicln^s a 
I 07 , . per s(piaie yard 
dressing of agiicuh 
tural salt. a 

maritiine ciop, be(d 
responds well to I lie 
latter fiMliliser. The 
so-called seed is in 
reality a fniil of jlui 
kind known as a 
eapsuliL Willdn Hie 
Juisk or outer skin 
are three or foui 
seeds, h'or Hi is re.asi >n 
it is not necessary 
or advisable to sow 
beet as tliickly as 
most other vege¬ 
tables, The correct 
method is to choii 


at llie rale of iiailful 



J’'nL Onions iioriH) 

l-OR SlOJllNC. 

'Itii': ;i ni»t)(l w.iy III 

sloniiK miiuii-,, .!•, .nr • .u\ ;,'et 
[ref'll' 10 nil llif' 


tile fI nils ill twos in t in. deep drills, 
the distance apart of the pairs being 
govcriictl by llic section. For round varieties 
it is 3 in,, for long fi in. For round sorts 
the drills slioulcl be spaced 6 in. apart, 
for long 12 in. To maintain a succession of 
summer saluding, sow round varieties at 
three-weekly intervals from early April until 
early August. Karly May is soon enough to 
sfiw long l)cel. Knots from earlier sowings 
become loo large and coarse before the end 
of the season. 

77 //'nni';jg and Beet frequently 

germinates orralically, licncc several thin¬ 
nings may he necessary to clear up the 
latci sLartei's. Tlic hnal distance for round 
varieties is 6 in., for long I2 in. This means 
that in both vSccLions alternate groups of 
seedlings arc pulled up, and those in the 
remaining group.^ arc reduced to one. Trampt 
action is o.sscntial, as congested beet bolts 
or runs to seed prematurely. After tlic crops 
arc half grown, feed every ten days, using 
Mip(a]>hospliatc of lime and agriciilturai 
salt weekly and alternately, botli at the 
r.Ur of r nz. [Jcr yard run of drill. 

and stomgii .—Beet grown for 
Slimmer salading is UfLccl at the will of the 
gardener. Roots about the size of a tennis 
ball are favoured for this purpose, Round 
and long beet grown for storage and used 
in winter must be lifted sometime between 
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early and mid-October, wlicn it is obvious 
that the roots have swollen to their iiiaxiimini 
SM. Choose dry weather, casing up cadi 
voot v/ith the garden Torlc. Handle tlic roots 
most carefully, or there will be skin bruises 
and raptures, out o£ which the red sap 
flows so profusely that the crop loses its 
table quality, As a farther gesture towards 
the preservation of the sap, twist off the 
leaves, thus forming a sort of tovuauqvict 
wliicli effectually prevents bleeding. Stole 
in an open shed, or within cover of a sheltering 
wall, placing three or four inches of leal mould 
over the neatly piled roots. 

The turnip.—^There arc three sections of 
this vegetable—summer or six week, winter, 
and swede. The first named arc properly 
regarded as catch crops, They arc ready 
for use ten or eleven weeks after sowing. 

It is customary to grow them between rows 
of permanent crops without any special soil 
preparation beyond forking 6 in, deep if 
this is necessary in order to secure a good 
texture, Make the drills i in. deep, sow 
thinly, and thin out the seedlings to 6 in. 
apart before congestion arises. Make sowings 
at three-weekly intervals from mid-March 
until mid-August, Winter turnips arc a 
main crop grown for use in vvinter. Being 
specially hardy, they are lifted straight from 
the ground. Before sowing, in early July, 
dig 1 ft. deep, working into each square 
yard J pailful of well-rotted farmyard 
manme and 3 oz. of bone meal, to provide 
the phosphates which are essential to 
successful turnip growing. Draw the drills 
1 in. deep, and space them i ft. apart. If 
the soil is dry, as it may be at this season, 
fill the drills with water the day before sowing, 
to accelerate germination. In dry land tlic 
seed may lie dormant for weeks. Thin 
gradually to in, apart, and in early and 
late September apply a i oz. per yard run 
helping of superphosphate lime. Swedes 
are grown on precisely similar lines, with the 
excep tion that the seed is sown from mid-May 
to mid-June, and that the roots are lifted 
when the first very severe spell of frost 


S 1 -AMC)US 

lliioah'ns- Duy an* riol (\\uiv as haidy as 
winier liiiuips, Sluir lluni williuiU any 
cnv(?riiig in an onlhoiiM', nr in a slic-lleml 
coniur niildniHs, rnvt'[<'d wil h .| in. nf fallen 
tree Iravrs, fH‘ sliaw. 

DSKhUl. IIIN I S 

Potato planting, riy jnrlhnils of 
disUibuliug llu* ui;unn<‘. in llu* nna case 
placivig it lumoath the \uilat<u‘s, and in Uki 
other ahovr Ihvm. Nnk» llw icsulls. U will 
be found that wlwn Ihu i\mnua' is placed 
below, the crop is less lilcely to sulfur from 
clroiigiit in a lint snnnmr, dniiblle.ss due to 
Lhcgrtiulcr ))nll of the innmnc nji the moi.sUire 
siii)plies below. 

Sprout reduction. Devote mo row to a 
lest on tills iiilerrsting proress, dividing it 
into Ibree pails, In uiu! part plant willmnt 
any sprout reduclicui at all, in anollier 
reduce the sprouts to (lin i^ pi‘i’ Inlier, in llic 
third part to one. Take yiebl naunls at llie 
appropriate lime. It will lie Imnul Oial 
the weights differ very lilllit hot that the 
tubers arc larger as the sprouts Ikh oiih^ fewer. 
This is due to tiie fact that lliern is a .smaller 
number of uiulergroiiiul hibi*i prodiieing 
stems. The tost sliow.s that spnml reiluelion 
docs not affect the crojiping (aiKieity of 
the seed potato. 

Flower removal.— R<un()ve the flowers 
from a few potato plants as they open, later 
comparing the yield with that of plants 
allowed to Woom. Tlie laUer ^\'^ll show up 
poorly, proving that llower prodiution 
absorbs imiriment tluiL woultl (.illieiwise 
go into the crop. 

Carrot manuring.- -Try the el feet of grow¬ 
ing carrots in land heavily dressetl with 
farmyard manure. This carries conviclion 
as to the loot-forking tendencies of this 
manure. When the cliildren sec the clefoi meet 
roots they will never forget them, and a 
most valuable mauuving lesson will have 
been, impressed. This test might be con¬ 
ducted on the cxpeimient’dl plot. 
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Parsniii sowing, - litllc h lUirv. Mcd 

willi parsnip s('ed in ;i fow M-irrlcd drilLs. 
It will vny (piirkly, <'n:il)linf; 

hoeing to iniirh Ilian wlmin 

llic setul was sown alniir. Nf>(r, ilu* clTrrl 
of this ('arlier riillivalion on (hr progress 
of the M'edlin!;^?. 

Bed sowing. Slea-ii thr sccmI of stnin' Ijcrl 
over night hrfoif Mnviiif^ il. Sow soiiu* 
wilhoul steeping. Take nujids as fo tlic 
gcniiinatiou peiind of imcIi se( of sn-d, and 
also of the rpialily of Mir sridliiigs. Those 
from the nnslrrjwd sia'd will he Tnin'h 
weaker, indirating lliaL Miry had a greater 
struggle ill hreaking llnniigli Ihr Inisk. 

A tiiTiiin suggestion. As soon as lurnip 
seedlings ajipi'ar, innlrli stanr of them with 
a mowings or gi.iss 

cuttings. WaleU I hr pmgirss of thr innh lied 
and the iininnlrlird. I In* fuinirr glow vriy 
raj)i(ily, a valnahlr ai<l in tmnij) (aillinr. 
The progress is a<'Mnjnf(Ml for by Ihr fail 
that th(5 grass innhli roiisrivrs iiioishiie, 
which i.s an essential lii[nii> nrrd. 


Cf.ASSKOOM WOK 1C 

Potato classification. Slunv <‘xainplrs of 
the (lifh'rrilL srelioiis of while miind, 

coloured round, wliilr kidney, and cohanrd 
kidney, (live ('xainjdrs f)f vaiiidies in ('ach. 
State tlial Ihrrr air I’n'sl rarly, M'rcuid rarlv, 
and main crop varirlirs, and givi- llir railirsL 
date at which (‘ardi can lu' lifl< d afirr planb 
ing:—first early, fnniti'rn wrrks; sec’oiid 
early, cightrim wrt'ks; inainMn|>, twnity- 
foiir wei'k.s. 

Potato sprouting. Slmw a ^rrd jUiiatn 
that lias/;r()WTi spindled sgnaiis. It inav h(‘ 
nece.ssaiy to Inin.g otu* i»n in a waiin daik 
jilacc for lliis pni|iosr. I'.xpl.iiii licit by 
cutting back each sju'onl to within Iwo pants 
from its base, tlir danger of ,i brc.ik.igi* wlimi 
planting is ovcrcoiiK^. 'flir < nl b.u k sproiii 
ultimately branclK^s. Siumlling oftrii occurs 
when planting is <lelayed llinnigh bad 
weather, logs. 49 and 50. 


History of the 
potato,-Give the 
history of the 
potato, which 
iic( ordiiig to the 
most reliable avail¬ 
able n'Cords was 
introdiict'd into 
J'Ai gland Irom 
Noi 111 Ainrrica by 
Sir Walter Kaloigli, 
Actually tlirspecies 
is a native of Chile, 
but it was intro- 
< lured into NoiTli 
America by the 
Spaniaids, In 1597 
a polato plant was 
o 11 g r a V i! (I i n 
Mfnnds lUrhal, 
suggesting that 




Thu drawing sliowg fi scctl 
potato lYilh spindled spraiiLs. 

I Jic lowiT (Irnwi rig shows a seed 
TWtalo with spijidlriJ sprouts cut 
back to two Joints from Ihc base. 


MiiiL wMs the period at wliich it began lo 
arouse some interest in Eiighmd. It is now 
011r .second ino.sL important food crop. 


Carrot seed,—Show examples of carrot 
seed under the magnifying glass, pointing 
nnl the small spines. 


liidicati* that those 
inakt' it diriiciilL lo 
(listrihule cari'ot seed 
evenly, unless it is 
mixed wilh an etjual 
(inaiility of sand, 

5 r- 



Incj. 51. Carrot 
SlvI'DS with Spinks 


Bird scarers.—The 
children niiglil make 
b i I d s (' *i I (’ r s l)y 
l.i(“kiiig pieces of 
liri, wliii’li can he 
( nt hiiin 1 iinisfi-is, 
[>]\ 1(^ short poinfed 
slakes. 1 hesi‘ jiieces 

i) f lin glitter when 

j) la(‘ed aiiiongsL 
si‘edlings, thereby 
friglitening oif the 
birds. Fig. 52, 



Fig, 52. 
Bird Scarers 
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Beet seed.—Sliow sections of bed soccl 
(fruit), pointing out that in each tliei'c arc 
two or tlxrcG compartments, containing a 
seed or seeds. The mimbev of compartmouls 
is not constant, as it is in wild beet, but Ihu 


fact Unit thn -rallrMl ril is in n .ilily ^ 
/niit oi‘ ( fdlrrlinii cit sre ds i an )jc di aily 
demonsliall'll l‘xi>l;nn that unW>s ibe sml 
is stecju’d hrtoio Miwiinr, IIh‘ ><(‘<niugs have 
diftkuUy in bivakiug lliKUigh lUc husky skiiL 


IV. VEGETABLE PRODUCTION CoiUcl. 


BRASSICAS 

Brassicas, or members of the cabl)agc 
faiTiily, are all derivatives of the wild 
cabbage, Bramca oUraom, which is mdigen- 
ous to the south coast of Britain, They form 
a very important section of vegetables. Iii 
winter few other fresh vegetables arc avail¬ 
able, At other seasons they form a vital 
link in the year's vegetable succession. It 
is possible to have brassicas all the year 
round, and in the school garden this should 
certainly be done. As there is no common 
cultural factor, it will be necessary to 
treat the various kinds separately. 

Spring cabbages.— Sow in a sunny seed¬ 
bed in late July or early August. Mix 
with each square yard 2 oz, of freshly slaked 
lime when forking a foot deep, Broadcast 
the seed thinly, and just cover it by light 
raking. When the seedlings are forming 
their third rough or normal leaf, transplant 
them 6 in. apart into rich nursery beds, 
where they will grow strongly, and form 
a healthy fibrous root system before the 
final planting. 

The final Undertake this in 

early October, while the soil is still warm 
enough to ensure re-establishment before 
winter. Incorporate no farmyard manure, 
which makes growth too succulent to survive 
hard frost. A cleared potato pbl iorlccd 
one foot deep is excellent for spring cabbages 
without the addition of any fertiliser. Plant 
at an all-round distance of 9 in. apart, thianiug 
to iB in. in March. In view of the risk of 
casualties, it is prudent to take this extra 
cover. 


Winter trcuHUi ni. (livjj jnunllily (hvsMngs 
of wealliorod snot In waiiu I he soil lunl ward 
uli slugs. Hoc regularly. KaUh up u\ the 
bottom lovives with linvly imlwiisnl soil, ami 
(luring Inird wcallu'r r(»vi‘r I lie [daiUs wilh 
dried Inackcn nr straw. 

(W(l ftriiin^i. Uniting is the pre¬ 
mature forma linn nf Ihiwiv spikes, rile 
llvst symptoms vue imukial Irnglla-ning o( 
llic main slcin, Ijiunedialc ly lin y are 
observed, ])iera? Ihe stein an ineli alinve the 
soil level, and inserl a [nvrv. of iiialeli sliilk 
or a pebble iiUn tlic sUt. rhi*^ eheek arrests 
bolting, big. 53. In early Maieh sliv into the 
soil around each jdanL J ieas|)(M>nful nf 



5a• Dug liAM sikjwjnt; 

UoLTING Sl»ItlNO C A IP H AGE 
AND now TO AllUliST Doi.ting 
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b, PeUbI* In plercytl 
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nitiiitc of soda, a readily availab3c nitro- 
gonoiis fertiliser, to sliimilalc f<rowLli. 

Summer cabbages.—'rhese should l^e sown 
on [L liotbcd or in a IicaLed grcciilioiisc in 
early Febiw.uy. Use 'Zi in. deep boxes; 
at the l)otloin of each })lare an inch layer of 
rough leaves for drainage. Then lill up 
fairly hiinly Lo within J in. of the lop with 
a riddled inixUirc of loam 3 parts, leaf 
mould and sand one pari each. After levelling 
Llie surface willi a flat board, water through 
a rosed can with boiling water, to destroy 
weed seeds, soil grubs, and microscopic 
enemies. As soon as the soil cools, distribute 
ilie seed thinly and evenly on the surface, 
and cover, first willi glass, and then with 
lirown lo main Lain stable conditions 

during the germination })eriod, Fig, 54. 



l-n;. SKcrioN 'iiinouiai Sjocd Jlox 
vou t)0\vimi Sint mi: a 

(‘All HACKS A NO C A O I.I M.OWJlUS 

Tranaplantini'. —Wlum the seedlings are 
forniiiig their third normal leaf transplant 
llicin 2 in. apart into oilier boxes, adding 
one part of wtdl-roLted niannre to Die 
com])osL advised for seed sowing. Use 
aired water for watering, to avoid a check, 
ConLimio hotbed or greenhouse treatment 
until early Ainil, wlieii the seedlings slioulcl 
lie gradually hardened off in readiness for 
]danLing in their fiiuil (pmrteis by the middle 
of thiLt month. 

The fill a I plaiiliiii^,- Piovidc rich, deeply 
dug soil. Tins section of Di(i caidiage, 
having no liard weather lo fa<‘e, can and 
shoiihl be slimnlated It) grow vigorously. 
lUaut alternately at an all-round distance of 
iS in. ajiarl, Iiarth up as far as Ihe bottom 
leaves when the plants aie liaU grown, and 
from this stage until I hey are ready for 
cutting feed forinightly with dilute liquid 
manure, giving eacli plant 4 pints per dose. 
This fertiliser is primarily nitrogenous, and 

C—VOl.. IV-s 


as cabbages are grown for the sake of their 
leaves, is appropriate. 

Autumn cabbages.—Early April is the 
time for sowing these, under precisely the 
conditions described for the spring section. 
Tiansfer the plants to nursery beds at the 
same stage of growth, before they become 
overcrowded, plant them 2 ft. apart in rich 
land, Cabbages grow more vigorously in 
autumn, hence tlic Jieed for more space, 
and also the wisdom of not feeding with 
liquid manure. 

Brussels SDrouts.— This crop shoidd be 
sown under glass in February, according to the 
method indicated for summer cabbages. Trans¬ 
plant into boxes «also, and alter careful harden¬ 
ing off, into the liniil quarters in mid-May. 

The prepayatioyi of iha soil .—-The soil must 
be most carefully prepared. Mock trenching 
is advisaldc, and -J- pailful of good stable 
manure should be mixed witli each square 
yard of both i ft. layers, In addition, 
rake into each square yard 2 oz. of super¬ 
phosphate of lime. The phosphates in this 
fertiliser are needed to balance the nitrogen 
in the stable manure. Without them the 
buttons or sprouts are spongy, the plants 
lose their bottom leaves, and are long- 
jointed. In addition, tread medium and 
licavy soils very firmly. Roll light ones. 
More than usual firmness is necessary lo 
jirevcnl over exuberant growth. 

The final planting and feeding .—Space 
the plants 30 in. apart, setting them altern¬ 
ately lo make the maximum use of space. 
Water geucroLisly in dry weather. During 
July, August, and September, hoe into the 
plot, at temday intervals, a i oz, per square 
yard dressing of supcrphosphalc of lime. 
As aiiLiiinii apjM'oaclies, support each plant 
witli a neat stake, lo prevent the wind causing 
root strain. 

Summer cauliflowers.—The seed of this 
crop should be .sown under glass in February, 
the seedlings transplanted into boxes, and 
from them into linal quarters in April in the 
manner indicated for summer cabbages. 
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similar U> Uxosi^ (nv sjuin^ vaUUafjPS. 


The preparation oj the 5oi7.—Summer 
cauliflowers are the lendetcst members ol 
the cabbage family, hence it is imperative 
to select a warm, sunny site for them. It 
should be mock trenched, and each scjiiare 
yard of both x ft, layers dressed with 
I pailful of good farmyard manure. 

After treatment and feeding.— to 
the tenderness mentioned, summer cauli¬ 
flowers sometimes cease growth during 
cool spells. To stimulate them, water each 
plant vvith 2 pints of a solution prepared 
by dissolving one ounce of sulphate of 
ammonia in a gallon of water, The lethargy 
departs instantly. From the time the plants 
are half grown until the heads are ready for 
cutting, feed every ten days with an equal 
part mixture of superphospliatc of lime and 
sulphate of potash, hoeing it in at the rate of 
I oz. per square yard. Immediately the curds 
form, protect them by covering them with 
the inner circle of leaves broken at the middle. 

Autumn cauliflowers.— Sow this crop as 
suggested for autumn cabbages. Accord 
similar nursery bed treatment, and trans¬ 
plant into the final positions before over¬ 
crowding arises. 

The preparation of the soih —Follow the 
lines described for summer cauliflowers 
but plant 2 ft. apart. Make the soil firm, 
as this crop does not finish until late autumn, 
and must therefore, be encouraged to develop 
sturdy growth. Feed as suggested for summer 
cauliflowers. 

Aututniv heading bioccoli.—This is a hardy 
strain of cauliflower. It comes into season 
immediately after autumn cauliflowers, but 
takes longer to mature. Hence the seed 
should be sown at the same time. In all 
other respects the crop should be treated iii 
a similar way. In fact, if autumn cauliflowers 
and autumn broccoli were grown alternately 
on the same plot, both would do well 

Winter heading bioccoU.—A crop that 
should be grown only in the mildest districts, 
and even then there is some risk of curd 

amage. Sow in early May under conditions 


After gnmig thron^di tlin mnsery l)ed singe, 
the crop is ready for iu Ihud pusilinns at the 
end of June or early Jnl}'. 

The pnjmnitian of \]\c sniL -.\n uinisnal 
nicLliod is adopled for inid-winicr broccoli. 
The silo should be mn k Inuirlied l^lix wilU 
each square yard of bciltom layer i pailful 
of liUery lannyard manure. Mi.s: no organic 
manure with tluj loi) layer, Inil iak<! in a 
2 oz. per S(iuare Ueljung of sl(’anie(l bone 
flow to supply ill late aulniiin tUe phosphates 
which fiiin llie growth, Tlic objcict of this 
special iiiclhod is to encourage the croj) to 
root deeply, so that when the cold weather 
comes, and the tojj layei' is {vozon the roots 
can .still go on absoiliing from the IjotLoin 
layer, and feeding their ciii<is. Beyond 
earthing up as far as the liotlom leaves, no 
other Ircalmenl is necessary. 

Late hearting broccoli,- -This rroi> follows 
the winter section. Sow the sct'tl in mid- 
May,and transplant before eongesl ion arises in 
the nursery beds, into (pun tens ineparcd on llie 
pattern outlined for Ihc mid-winter section. 

Heeling over. —A i)n)a?ss wliich piolects 
the crop from frost damage. Take out a 
spadeful of soil on the north side of each 
plant, push the main stem into the hole, 
and desposit the soil on the south siile. 
Thus the plants face north, a position which 
at first sight appears to afford the ininiinuin 
instead of the maxinuim protection. Actually 



Fig. 55- Broccoli Heeled over to 
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the maximuin is provided. When plant 
tissues freeze^ the sap leaves Ihc cells, and 
collccls as icicles on the cell walls. If the 
thaw is rapid, as it is when the sim shines 
(lirccLiy on the frozcji ]Kiiis, the cells cannot 
re-absoib the incUiiij^ icicles. Wiicn the 
tliaw i.s slow, as it is in this ciise, the cells 
lue able to lake back lludr con touts, and 
[growth jn oceocls normal I Fi[j. 55. 

Early niid lato savoys. Sow seed of the 
former in early April, of the latter in early 
Alay, and treat both crops as advised for 
autumn cabbages. 

Borecole or curled kale.—Treat exactly 
as suggested for late savoys, 

Purple sprouting broccoli.—-'Leal as 
advised for early .savoj's. 

USEFUL HIN'rS 

Blind plants.- -Exaininc a typiciil seed or 
]iurscry l)cd of spring cabbages, where a 
small pr()i)ortioii of Idincl plants is sure to 
be seen, They poss(’S.s no growing point, 
and arc, lliorefore, incaijahio of making 
hulliGi progress. I'be chiUlrcn should be 
taught to recognise llicse plants at .sight, and 
of course they must not be planted, Fig. 50. 

An experiment.—Lea^'c a few seedlings 
in the summer cabbage seed bed, and at the 



PiCr. 50 . A " Blind " 
J3HASS1GA 

17 . Aborted growing poliil. 


final plantiJig time compare the root system 
with that of seedlings transplanted into a 
Jiursery bed. The obvious superiority of 
the latter will impress the need for the 
nursery bed phase of culture, Fig.s. 57 and 58. 

The normal leaf.—Explain that every 
seedling brassica has two first formed nidi- 
mciiLary leaves known as cotyledons or seed 
leaves. T!\cy emerge from the seed. The first 
leaves tluit form after these aic known as 
the normal leaves. Fig, 59. 

Seed sowing in boxes.—Poinl out that 
manure is not mixed with the sowing compost 



Figs. 57 to 59 . Planting Cad daces 

A seedling brassica. A wcll-rootccl summer cabLage, Ihc rcsiilL of A sparsely rooLctl summer cabbage, Lhe 

a, Cnlylcdons, or seed leaves. plaiiling in a nursery bed. result of rcn^ainlng in lhe seed bed, 

b, First normal leaf. 
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because the pungent ammonia gases that 
proceed {vom it would injure the germinating 
seedling. 

Clean seed boxes.— Before sowing, each 
box should be tlroroiighly brushed out, and 
if necessary dipped in boiling water to cleanse 
it. Unless the boxes are clean, moiiUls arise 
from them, spread into the compost, and 
destroy the young roots. 

“Woolly” cauliflowers,—These are cauU- 
Howers which arc past their prime. Ihc 
curds, instead of being white and closely 
set, grow out like small sponges, and become 
discoloured, roint out that cauUdowers very 
soon pass out of condition, heucc it is 
advisable not to grow more than can be 
used within two or three weeks. 


nci-: FOR SKNIOR.S 
ChASSUtKiM WORK 

The origiil of brns,sicM. Dismiss (lie 
origin of Inasskas. Ihc (■.dihanc w.is r.iiscd 
Ijy .selecting stijiciim' (ypes of (in* wiki 
rnhhage, tlie Brussels sjnoul hy selri ting 
plants wliich ilcvclopcrl iheir .ixillaiy leaf 
hnds. t'ut open a c.ilih.igc, and show |)i:i( 
those leaf hiids arc luisciil in Ihc axil of 
every folded leaf, luil lli.d lliey iiTnaiii 
nndeveloped. Savovs aie < .dih.igcs witli 
ninkled leaves thal lold in .nid foiiu a hearl. 
Ciiiled kale.s ar<- fabliagis with eiinklcil 
leaves which dll not foini hearls. ( aidillowci.s 
and heading hron oli aie i .ihhages which 
develop inalfoimed inllorescciK i s m llnwei 
clusters, wiiile purple sproiiling hrmcoli are 
uivhhages lhat develop slnul side slmols. 


Kind of Crop 

1 

Veriod of ^oivinf* .ScM.mhi n/ 

1 

Spring cabbagG 

End July or early Aiigusl ; April iiiid 

Summer cabbage 

Early Ecbruiuy* i JurK* :ni<l July 

Autumn cabbage 

Early April to Novfinlx'i 

' 

Brussels sprout i 

Mid-Eebrviary* October to Mai(di 

Summer cauliflower 

Early February’*' ! July anil Aufpist 

Autumn cauliflower 

Early April ■ Seplcmbcr and (Irtolicr 

Autumn heading broccoli 

Early April [ September and Orlober 

1 

Late beading broccoli 

Mid-May . April t<i Juno 

Early savoy 

Early April | (lolobcr to OooonduM 

Late savoy 

Early May January lo Maioh 

Borecole 

Early May Novnui)ur li> Mavrb 

Purple spror^ting broccoli 

Early April January }k\,\y 

White sprouting broccoli 

Early Api'il j January lo May 


Flo. 6o. BnAssicA SuccsssiciN Tahi.u 
I he luni'lc * iudicalcs that the plants must bo sown luuler (^lass. 
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All tlicKi* lyp<'S Inivr been 
raised and ini [proved by isola¬ 
tion, and careful seed savinf< 
iiulicaLcs Dial the cahba^^i* 
family is very liable to siioii 
or depart fnnii iype*, hemv 
there may yet In’ vahiabb^ 
additions lo il. 

TliG brnsgica succession. Pre¬ 
pare a rhart shoNviii^ liow l<i 
maintain a twelve months' 
succession of brassicas, (jo. 

(See page JO.) 

Jjibch. —As all seed beds, 
nursery lieds* and crops in linal 
quarters should ho Jabcdle<h an 
opportunity should be made lo 
prepare and write labels in the 
classroom. Use seasoned de;d. 

Make ea<'li label 7 in. lon^q 
jjoint it at thi^ base, smooth and paint the 
wriLiiiK surfan', and fjii it inscribe the name 
as shown in (jr, 

Seedling solcctioii. Seedling brassicas are 
very variabl(^ Sonu' are long jointed, some 
bciU stemmed, others sturdy and sliorL- 
jointed. Tin* two (irst named types are 
undesirable. Jnij)erfect ferlilisalioii, or seed- 
sowing under unsuitable conditions, may 
be the cause, 'riioy must ])e rejected, luring 
the. various types into (lie classroom, and let 
the children jirepare drawings of them to 
fix in their minds an liiijjression ol desirable 
and umh’sirahle types, logs, (jj, i} \ and 64. 

Saving brassica seed. Ihndiase a good 
eaulillower tji* ('abbage, (Uit out of Ihe ceiitn’ 
a Lriaiigulai' piece’ of shso i in. long, and 
plant il in good soil in a cl(‘an, widl-draiiKsI 
5 in, [hjI. Sland llie pot in a light window, 
water normally, ami in a few weeks Ihjwerijig 
side shoots will eineige. Just l;eforo I lie buds 
unfold, enclose Ihe iiilloreseence in a muslin 
veil lo cxclmle in seels which inigliL introduce 
foreign pollen. When the seed is ripe, extract 
it, store it in a cool, dry drawer and sow 
at the appropriate time. 
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l''ic;s. (li xo 04, 
HhasiiICA Seedlinc-s 

'llii' firsl dr.in'ing shows a 
sUmly, sliDpi jointed brassicn 
bccdliiig (tlt^iirablc). 

Tlai' iu‘\l di awing shows a bent 
^leiaintid brassica seedling (iiii- 
ilesirable). 

The LoUoin drawing shows n 
long join led bras si en seedling 
(nndesira’ble). 
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V. VEGETABLE PRODUCTION Contcl. 


POD-BEARING CROPS 

Bro^d beans.^Thcre arc two sections of 
broad beans, Lortgpod and Windsor, llin 
former is characterised by lieirdLiiCxSs aiKl 
heavy yields, the latter is much tenderer, 
and the yields arc considerably lighter. 
The Windsor varieties, however, possess 
a much superior flavour. 

Pre-paralion of the soil ,—^This should be 
on generons lines, as broad beans root deeply. 
An ideal method is to form 2 ft. deep trenches. 
Take out the soil ia i ft. layers, keeping 
them separate. When returning the bottom 
layer, mix one pailful of littery farmyard 
manure and 2 02, of cruslied bones wilh 
each yard run. Mix a similar quantity ol 
well-rotted manure and bone meal with each 
yard run of top layer. Break up the soil 
finely, and press it fairly firmly. 

Seed towing—tongpod broad beans may 
in mild districts be sown in November, 
thus forwarding tire gathering date by 
about three weeks. In cold districts, how¬ 
ever, nothing is gained by autumn sowing. 
February is the bolteic time. Take out 9 iu. 
wide, 3 in. deep, flat-bottomed drills, setting 
two rows of seed alternately in each, at an 
all-round distance of 6 in. apart. Place a 
few extra seeds in a reserve border to fill 
up gaps in the rows and replace defective 
plants. Sow Windsor varieties under pre¬ 
cisely similar conditions from mid-April 
to i\\t end of May, Figs. 65 and 66. 

Early a^te 7 itions.--^s soon as the seedlings 
appear, protect them from birds, and apply 
a I oz. per yard run dressing of siiperphos- 

L 

^-g--- 

Fig, 65. 

Section 

THROUGH Broad 
Beak Drill 


phateof lime loam lnnl^Moui ai lion. When 
the plants are b in. tall, draw \ii> Ui rack 
side of tliein a 3 in. Ingli baiik of finely 
pulverised soil, to steady the sLoins, oonsoi vc 
inaisUae, and (‘ncnurafif‘ suilan* rooting. 
When the plants are in (lower, taji the stems 
lightly daily to (lislribute llii* pollen. W^lirn 
flowering ceases, remove (he growing point 
of each plant to concenlialc niUiimcnt in 
the developing ]M>ds. 

EcciUni^.—Vvim the time Iho first llcnvcis 
fall luUil the last pod is gallKaed, feed 
weekly with sup(‘rpliospliate (d lini (5 at tlic 
rale of i 02. per yard run of drill. Stir the 
fcirLiliscr in if the soil is moist, water it it U 
dry, Phosphates cNpcdite I lie devolojnncnt 
of seed, lioncc their value as a ferlilisiM' for 
broad beans. 

French bonus, 'rheso are sometimes railed 
kidney beans on aeconni ol I lie sliape ol 
the seed. Being natives of South Aiueiira, 
they must not ho sown nniil llie danger 
of severe frost is ])ast, Tlie pods must 
be gathered before ilie .seeds shut to 
swell, us these greatly Llrpveeiale ladinavy 
value. The preparation of llie soil should 
be similar to that suggested for broad 
beans. 

Position aud seed soiuing. —(dioosij a sunny, 
warm site, otherwise the flowers will droji 
prematurely, and growth he weak. Set the 
seed in g in, wide, 2 in, deep, Hat holLoiiied 
drillfi, two rows in each, at an oven disiance 
of 6 In. apart. Deep sosving is fatal, iieranse 
in the cooler conditions the seed rots, or 
the seedlings grow deformed. Mid-May is 
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Fig, 66, Plan of Broad Bean Drill, showing Altkunate 
Aiuiangement of Seeus 
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siiital)lc for llic JlrsL sowinr^^, early June for 
a succession latch. 

Eorly alkufioiis^.—V^^hiiw the s^e^llin^^^s arc 
6 ill. tall, water eacli with 2 [linLs of a soliilioii 
prepared by dissulviiiK J <►/,. fj( siiljdiale of 
aminoiiki in a ('allon of waler. Tliis n'adily 
available nhroi't'nons h'ldiliser ^;iv(*s growth 
a rilli|), and is a sure safer^iiaid i4;,iinsl Ibe 
sombclilorosis or iialedeaf by which this 
crop is soineliincs LMiibarrassed, If llie plaiUs 
hcconie too leafy, remove a few of (he inside 
leaves lo allow air In ksicU the Ihiwers 
ajul ])ods. 

Fccdingr-Wlvi the pods are i in. Ion;;, 
feed weekly with (pvarter slrengLh liquid 
manure (one {gallon per yard run of drill) 
until the crop is linislied. This feitiliser, 
bcint; priniaiily nitnj^enoiis. snppn'ss(‘s the 
seed and emphasises the (U velopijieiiL of 
the pods, whicli are Uaf^' sliudnies. 

Eulinor loans. Theses like brencli l)eans, 
arc trojiicid, their native habitat bein^' 
Mexico. 

rrcpnniinm of the Hoit, This must hv (ni 
most liberal lines, as lunner beans liav(* 
vigorous growth (o sn|>j)inl. 'Jakc^ out a 
15 ill. wide, 2 ft. deep hiinh. t«acli 

yard run u{ Ijodoin i f(. I.iyt-r mix 1* 
pailfuls of litUiy slable inaiiUH' and .| oz. 
crushed btnies. Mix a siniihu <|u,unity (jf 
well-rot led nianme and Ihjiu- meal with 
each yaid run of loj) layer, ihrak iij) the 
soil finely, and ret urn the hiyeis in tliiar 
original posiliun, (‘|io(>^(‘ a w.imi, sniinv 
site, not expnsi'd to liifji whuls fnnn any 
quarter, ollieiwisc* (he wiicn iu full 

growth, limy be hatlly dainagcrl, 

im/ ;\t I hr iriiiir of a (jin. wide, 

2 in. deep <tiill m)\v Olir jnw of .S(rd at () in. 
apait. define in, ||\ by ^idr of 

each bciui an «S f(. lull st.ilcr, sciinin/' llu* 
slakes v'ilh a io\v of ii'(>ss jiina'h. Si,iking 
must he done at this juiuline, as tin* lorus 
will be damaged if slakes aie puslied in 
later, Saw in late May or eailv June. 

Lui'ly aliejilioHS. Wlieii (he seedlings me 
bin. tall, feed witli (he sulphate of ainmouia 
solution indicated for Ibencli beaus. If tlic 


growing point is disinclined to twine, wrap 
iLKoiily round lliestakc. Should dry wealhei 
])i<:\':ul when the plants open their first 
llovvers water copiously, or the petals will 
< lop without setting beans. In early July 
nin , 1 12 in. on cadi side of llic row with a 
a in. layer of welhrottecl manure, to feed a 
Id lie, l)uL mostly to conserve moisture 
7 <V,',/f«^.._Wlicn the fust pods arc 2 in. 
lung, feed witli quarter strength liquid 
inanurc (2 gallons per yard run), repeating 
at weekly intervals until the end of the 
season. 


Poa 3 .—Peas are a very important crop. 
U IS po,ssiblc, by regulating the sowings, to 
have them in season from mid-May until 
late October. There arc three sections, 
lir.sl ciii'lios, second carlies, and maincrops! 
Make the first sowing of first carlies in early 
Marcli, another sowing the third week in 
March, llieii fallow two sowings of second 
eailics at fortnigluly intervals. Afterwards 
sow maincrops at thrcc-wcekly intervals 
until early June. 

Prepayaiion of the soil and seed sowing.— 
PiT])are the soil exactly as advised for 
blond beans, Draw 9 in. wide, 3 in. deep, 
ilaL'bottoiiiecl drills. In them space the 
strd of nil varieties 2 ft. tall and less, at 
3 in, aj)ai't. Allow 3] in. between the seed 
of varieties 2 to 4 ft. tall, 4 in. between that 
of.( lo (j ft. tall kinds. Overcrowding must 
l)c sciuinilously avoided. 

iuirly altcntioHs—lkotcct the seedlings 
from birds as soon as they appear, and when 
they arc an inch tall, apply sulphate of 
ammonia at i oz. per yard iiin to deepen the 
gitrii of llie foliage and accelerate giwLh. 
W’licu (he IcmlriLs show, support the plants, 
using Imsiiy Ircc hianclics pointed at the 
hasr. If blanches of average spread arc 
sp.iad a foot apart, and the openings at 
the lase are Idled in with twigs, there will 
be adctpiate suj)porl with no light obstruction 
-an imiiinlant matter. Tlic height of the 
brandies must be 6 in. greater than that of 
file variety concerned, and all varieties, 
huwo\Tr dwarf they are, must receive some 
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siippoit. When the plants finish flowering, 
nip ont the growing points, to assist the 
swelling of the seeds. 

Feeding .—Operate on precisely the lines 
advised for broad beniis. No fertiliser is 
equal to superphosphate of lime for filling 
the pods to the maximiim. 

USEFUL HINTS 

Direction of seed drills,—Seed drills should 
run north and south to ensure maxi mu in 
benefit from sunshine. In the morning tlic 
sun shines on the cast side of the drill, at 
noon the light is evenly distributed, in 
the afternoon the west side gets a special 
share. 

Protection bf seeds. —Immediately before 
sowing pea and bean seeds soak them in 
paraffin for three minutes, afterwards rolling 
them ill red lead as a safeguard against 
attack by rats and mice. 

Bone meal for pod-bearing crops —This 
fertiliser, which is mainly phosphatic, is of 
special value to pod-bearing crops because 
it helps them to develop their seed. Stress this 
point when preparing the soil. 

Suckering broad beans.—The 
liroad bean is a branching 
plant, but better yields are 
obtained when the basal side 
shoots or suckers are removed 
when 2 in. long, The energy of 
the plant is then concentrated 
into one stem, instead of being 
spread out over many, Fig. 67. 

Alternative method of 
staking peas. —Where tree 
branches are not available, 
stakes and string may be used 
as shown in the accompanying 
diagram. AVherever possible, 
obtain tree branches, as the 
tendrils cling better to natural 
wood, Fig. 68. 



Dwarfing rmmor bemm. Wlunv slakes 
are unobtainable for runner lusins, nr llu^ 
garden is very exposed, I lie pliinls ran he 



c. Plant growing roiiiul striiiff. 
f/. Siring. 
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dwarfed. When (liev ■ire <i find |,il|, U'liiove 
the f^rnwiiif; ixdiil i>f e.ii li, I'ltllnw a siinilai 
coui.se willi any of Hit' le.Milliii),' side shtjols 
whirli .straKKlf’- f" lln« "’.iv luisliy, lic.ivy 
yirldiiiK i»lau(s (lr v(>hr|(. 

Frost (InniaKO fo ninnor and French beans. 

-The (irsi aulnmii fio^ls d.uii.i(;r (be fidi.ttjc 
unless (lie ]Hi'.ilii>n is slii-ltrn i| As (his (iisl 
frost iiiav lie folliwisl by (wn oi (In,.,, weeks 
of niihl weadu'i, il is cxlieniely niifiiiliin.ite 
if runnel and hieiieli bi-.nis in full In-aiiiiir 
are rn( oil. This i.m be pivvenlnl by 
spraying' (he |)l.iiilseo|»i<ais|v wiili et,|(| wiilci, 
thus imlnein/; .i slow Di.iw, .(inl niadu.tl 
lesiiinpliou <if iiomi.il .i< liviiy. 

CI.ASSkOdM WiiUK 
Pea root iio(h)lc.s. rnll ii|i .1 |,|.,| jd.iiii 

and show il (o (lie i l.iss, l-xipl.iiii ||,,|| t)ie 
nndille.s or s\vellini;-i on (be tools weir |iip.| 
formed, and aie iidi.ibilni bv b.'u b ii.t, w)n> )i 
luive llie |iiuvei of biineiiii; Oi.- fn.- nilto/;i'n 
of Ihe !i(nios|>bi-n- inlo 1 oinbin.il ion. Some 
of it is used bv the pt-.i-.. .iin] ..om,. j., 
into tlie sitil. I Inis Ibe l.iiin is .ilw.ivs 11. bei 
in nitidr;eii wben pr.is aie |ai]|.<il np lb.in it 
was will 11 liny Will- jp|.iiile<|. Ibe h.nteii.i, 
miciuseojiir oiK-inisiiis, diii\,. ibin niilii 

iiieiil from the pe.is \ei ibi- ... „ 

wholly lieiielh i.il, hii;. On. 
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Exwnmo broad bDan seed.Mixaminc broad 
si edwhiehis to be sown in the garden. 

We eii'' '"‘‘1 "* 

„ • r 'v 

' . if) inako sure of (foslroyin/; iniv 

" 1 ‘ieels dial may lie ,)icsciil, .sprinkle the 
sreds II,. 1.1 Iv with lobaeeo pow-dcr, and place 
I hem III a elo.sed I in box nnlil next day, 



l i'd Ivixii (IK A Pj:a Plant, 

‘'HnWINir XriUiKtEN NdHULKS 


Culture solution. I'l.m- I.um.I tn.m <^vviU 
in a ciiltniK M)ln(inn. \V.i(f|i duui .I,Arlnjw 
nionl,aiMl Hndn/ili it » ihr |i|„ 

ol ^nTmin.ilioiL \ ^,cil iriit^ht 1„- tl,ss,.ri( ,1 
and [hr ]mi 1., biiMv.ii i)ir full, ami,,. 

is an cxcrllciil lulinn’ ‘^nltninji w.iti i ; 
])inls, jKdabsi( Hill.lie |i i:i.iiiib, , .iImi 
siilphiilr .t') iii.ii'iK ‘ i< biiljili.tii ) 

Ki'^nns. (uldi itlinbpJi.ih. j:t,iiiib. >.h1i. 

dllfllidr lll.llllb, sulpll.ilr nf II, 1,1 ii.i. r. 


Pen sowiiiK board li is ratlier ii sIonv 
I nisiiicss pi-as and inoasiiriiig Uic 

disiaihr lictwcrn (lu'iii. Tliis wrk will be 
iIt'd \\\> if s(>\vin^^ hoards are made. 

ilnHiLjli ,j in, d(Ml, holes lar^^e enough 
pi iilliiw till' pea seed [h dnip Ihrougli. 
Ibe lid.iiil is placrd in llu* drill, and [he 
-‘i'' diu]»p(<l [liioiigli i[. 'I'hiec sols 
'•1 IkmhK ^\il| III' nci'essai V for Hie [lircc 

'■♦‘iMhie,, llir linli's (n be j, and .| in, 
.ipail r(Aj)('( lively. 
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VI. VEGETABLE PRODUCTION—Contcl. 


SALADS, CELERY, LEEKS. AND 
VEGETABLE MARROWS 

Salads possess valuable hcaltb-giviug 
properties. Their food value is not great, 
but the vitamins they contain arc highly 
eulogised by the medical profession. Pro¬ 
vision should be made to grow a vcpvcscnta- 
tive collection in the school garden. The 
common cultural need is uninterrupted 
growth. Ensure it by working the soil 
thorouglily to a depth of i foot, and mixing 
a light dressing of leaf mould or well-rotted 
farmyard manure with the soil, If dry 
conditions obtain, water thoroughly, or the 
check inflicted by drought will spoil the food 
value of the salad concerned. 

lettuce.—There are two sections of lettuce, 
round or cabbage, and cos. Cabbage varieties 
are sown at intervals of three weeks Irom 
mid-March until mid-August, tlie last sowing 
passing the winter out of doors, and maturing 
the following May. Cos varieties may be 
sown iu April for cutting in August, or in 
August for cutting the following spring, 
Broadcast the seed in a reserve plot, and wlien 
the seedlings are forming their third normal 
leaf, transplant them 6 to 12 in. apart into 
permanent quarters. The actual spacing is 
governed by the height of the variety. 

Radishes,— There are two sections, long 
and round. The former resist cool conditions 
well, but are not equal to forming succulent 
roots in hot, dry weather, hence they arc 
sown at three-weekly intervals from the end 
of February until the nhddle of May. Round 
radishes do not withstand cold successfully, 
hut are excellent drought rcsislers, hence 
sowings of them take up the running from 
mid-May until the end of August. The seed 
should be broadcasted thinly, the only 
subsequent attention needed, being thinning 
out if overcrowding is evident. 


Onioiig.— Tills ciop is often grown solely 
ns a salad. If sown in August, llic young 
plants are ready for pulling from January 
onwards. From March to July sow at 
monthly intervals to nuiiiUain a succession, 
under similar conditions to llioso suggested 
for radishes. 

Corn salad or lamb’s loltuce - This is a 
letUKC-like plant which does not form a 
licart. Sow at forlnigluly intervals from 
early March until early July, in i iu. deep 
drills spaced 0 in. apart. Thin the seedlings 
to G iiL, and when the crop is ready for use, 
gather the leaves separately, on each occasion 
reducing the [ikk to one or two Jea\'cs per 
plant, to ensure coniimied growth. 

Mustard and cress. -These two salads are 
taken Logclher because they are used 
logctlicr. As cre.ss develops nioie slowly 
than nuistanl, it should he sown iliice days 
before. Imdiii early Ai)ril until niid-Augnsl 
broadcast the seed thickly at thrcc-wcckly 
intervals. Water freely to acceknale {growth. 
Cut the salads before I he rougli leaf forms. 
Only the seed loaves arc palatable. 

Chicory and broful-Ieavcd (Inndelion.— 
These two crop!? arc grown for tlic sake of 
their branched leaves. Sow in early May in 
I iiL deep drills set i ft. apart. Thin Llie 
seedlings gradually to 12 in. asuiulcM’, and 
when tile rosettes attain a respectable si/.o, 
gather them together, tie tlicin loo.sely, cover 
each plant with an inverted pot or box, and 
use the leaves when they are quite wliiLe. 

Celory and Ieohs.—The esseriLials of success 
with celery, a crop grown for the sake 
of its blanched leaf stalks, arc to keep growth 
moving and lo provide very ridi soil. Any 
check in development, however slight, 
almost invariably results in boiling or Uic 
premature formation of flower spikes. 
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Sod is Iho l)osl 

period. Artillcial heat is necessary. Wiiurc 
there is no heated greenhouse, a fi;une ou 
a hotbed provides i(K;:Ll coiidiLious. Use 
iiv d^cp seed 1)jx.;s, aed a rid lied coiiiposL 
of loam 3 parts, leal mould and saiul i 
part each. At the boLloin of the boxes 
place a I in. layer of I Ik; rough compost 
liddiings, afteiavards lUling uj) fairly lirinly 
to Witliiii i in. ol the Lop with compost. 
Level the surface, water llirough a rosed 
can with boiling water to destroy haiiuhil 
soil life, and as soon as the soil cools, sow 
thinly. Cover the seed with silver sand, and 
the boxes, firsL with glass, then with brown 
paper, to maintain equable conditions during 
the germination period. 

'lyansplanlijiff boxos .—When the 

seedlings are forming their third noniial 
leaf, plant them 2 in, apart iiUt) similar 
boxes, adding one pari of well-rotted manure 
to the ingredients suggested for seed sowing. 
Coutmuc liotbed <n greenht>use. Lreatiuent, 
watering freely all the tiiiu', niUil carl)'' May, 
when tlie .seedlings .should be hanlened oil 
gradually in a cold frame. 

The preparation of the tnnU'Jn's.- -Wherever 
possible this worl; slionld in* done the 
previous winter, io give the soil a chance 
to weatlier. An ai)piopriate width is in. 
Take out the soil to tlie (h:ptli of 2 ft. At 
the bottom place a 2 in. layer vd leaf lumdd, 
to help to conserve soil moistun*. Now 
return C in. of siibsoil, mixing with eacli 
yard run a pailful of strawy slal)le inamire. 
Follow with the surface soil, (illiiig I he 



Fig. 70. l’jiKi‘AiMO) (‘liLi uv and I.kkk 
Tiu:ntii 

rt, T.raf uioiilil Inyiir. 
i. Pio[>:iii‘(l soil. ’ 

c, Kidyc foriiion by superfluous soli. 


Lreiich to within 3 in, of the top. With 
each j^ard run of Lop layer mix a pailful of 
well-rotted manure, pressing the soil hrmly. 
All lingo the surplus soil in the form of a 
neat Ijank or ridge alongside the trench, 
Fig. 70, 

Pi (I nil Hg oat ,—Lift the seedlings carefully 
fioin moist soil, and plant them 9 in. apart, 
seating Lhein opposite to avoid complications 
at caiLlung time. Take care not to bury the 
deeply sunken growing point, or the plants 
will perish. 

deeding .—In early July begin feeding. Use 
half stucugLli soot water (one gallon per 
yard run) and agricultural salt solution, 
(.1 oz. ill a gallon of water and a gallon per 
yard run) weekly and alternately until the 
cMul of September. Celery is of maritime 
origin, liciicc tlic value of salt, 

JiarlJiing up ,—Eartliiiig up with finely 
imlyerLscd soil is done to blancli the stems. 
It is a gradual i)rocess beginning early in 
September, when a 4 in. layer of soil is 
packed neatly round the plants. Other 4 in. 
layers should be added at fortnightly 
intervals until evcrytliing but the leaves is 
covered. Before earthing, remove the small 
outer loaves and the side shoots that their 
reiuoval reveals. 

Looks. —Very few separate observations 
are ueeessavy. Seed sowing, transplanting 
into boxes, planting in Anal quarters, the 
preparation of the trenches, and earthing 
iq) are conducted on exactly similar lines 
as for celery. Feeding, however, is with 
(piarler sLrcnglli liquid manure, of which 
weekly doses at tlio rate of one gallon per 
yard run s linn Id be given from mid-July 
nnlil llio end u( September. 

Vegotahlo marrows, like runner and French 
beans, are cif Lio[)iciil origin, hence they must 
nol be placed in an outdoor environment 
uiUil the end of May. 

Seed sowing .—^'riicrc arc two methods. 
One is to sow the seed separately in 3 in. 
pots in late Marcli, on a hotbed or in 
the greenhouse. Use tlie compost advised 
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for celery sowing, Conthme protected Ivcal- 
ment until mid-May, when the seedlings 
should be gradually hardened off in a cold 
frame. The other method consists of sowing 
the seed oiU of doors in late May. Obviously 
the first named gives an earlier yield, IjuI 
often two batches arc sown lo prowde 
a succession over the longest possible 
period. 

Prejiaraiion^ for oiMoor soz&ing and 
planting. —Select a sunny, warm sitiuiLion. 
If the manure heap is in such a sitiuitioii, 
form on top of it, at intervals of a yard apart, 
g in. wide, 6 in. high, mound-shaped heaps of 
a compost of loam 4 parts, leaf mould, well- 
rotted manure and sand i part each. 

Outdoor sowing and planling. —^At the 
centre of each mound sow two seeds \ in. 
deep and 2 in. apart. Water Ihrough a 
rosed can. Place a bell glass or inverted glass 
jam jar at the centre of each mound, Lo 
assist germination and protect the seedlings 
in their very early stages. Later remove 
the weaker of the two seedlings. Set one 
indoor-raised plant at the centre of eacli 
mound. 

Stopping. —At the formation of the sevcntli 
or eighth leaf remove the growing point of 
each plant, to induce a branching habit. 
When the fiiiits arc swelling on the side 
shoots, remove the growing point of each 
side shoot one leaf beyond the fruit. Follow 
this course to the end of the season. The 
object of training growth in this way is to 
induce maximum fruitfulness, and reduce 
the area covered. If no stopping were done, 
the plants would spread tremendously 
and moat of the growth be sterile. 

Feeding.— the Lime tlic iirsL fruits 
are the size of a tennis ball until the end of 
the season, feed weekly with dilute liquid 
manure, giving each plant one gallon per 
dose. 

Top-dr esshg.^y\^\Q\\ white roots appear 
through the surface of the mound, cover 
the latter with a 2 in, layer of the compost 
advised for planting and sowing. This may 
be necessary three or four times during the 
season. 


USICbUL HINTS 

Cutting leltucG tap root.-^ 
The gieal difllcnlty of per¬ 
suading let Luce U) form ririn^ 
miUy liearls is (►vercfune by 
(dipping ,1 in. nif iliu base of 
earli la]i root inuncdiiitely 
licfoiT planting, d'hc 
adiihjiislered prev(‘iils over- 
exubrranre, Idg, 71. 

Hotbod radislios. ^ 
Radishes can lie grown 
(liiile successfully all the 
year round if a hotbed 
Pi(i. 7T. ij. provided for their 

j^uTTiJc^K cultivation at periods when 

a. CuimproDi iurr impossible Lo grow 

before ir,msi.i:innii(:. fiieiu out of (looi's. To 

maintain a snecession, sow 
at Lhrcc-weekly iuLervals. llnjadcasL the 
radishes lliinly on a .( in. deei) bed of good 
soil formed on top of the inamin*, Rig. 72. 

Mustard and cress m boxes. Mustard and 
cress might be grown in bo.ses in school. 
SifL some garden soil, place a few hsivcs at 
the bottom of 2\ in. deep b(».\es, lill the latter 
lirmly to wUliin i in. of the lop, S()w the 
seed thickly on tlie levcdled surface, co^'er 
the boxes with boards, and staiul Lliein in 
a warm position. When the seedlings are 
I in. tall, remove the hoards, afford plenly 
of light and moisture, anti the salads will 
be ready for cutting a few days after sowing. 

Celery and leek trench ridges, liulicaie 
that owing Lo Live elevaUnl siLvmLiun, \vitlv its 
greater warmth, cedery and \vok Ircucli jidgi-s 
are ideally adapted for Mie (|ui(dc growl 11 of 
salad crops. They should be used hu’ Llus 
])Urpo.se until the soil is needed for (‘juUiiiig 
the celery and leeks, 

Plantuig celery and leeks.—Very often 
celery and leeks must he jdanted in iiol, dry 
weather, Suiisliinc causes them to droop 
badly. To prevent this, place a few J^oa or 
bean sticks across the ridges for a few days 
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Pollination of marrows,_ 

La tlie classroom the two 
»yi«‘s of mairow flower, and 
uemoiislratc pollination, 
lu'iiiove llie petals from Hie 
•lon-niarrow-lieaiiiig Iiloom, and 
, Kontly pirsh the ex])oscd eorc. 

l4los. iiollcn, into tlio centre 

^ "f llie niaiTow-benring nower, 

1 I''*''* '“‘^y J^rfonn this office in 

; '>iiL are by uo means 

n n'rliiin to do so, hence pollination 
14 It IS a t'linlcncr’s duty, Pif;. 73. 

Sow innrrows in pota.—This 
wirk iniKlit well he done in the 
-- rla.s.srooin, Place one crock or 
jiHtshord at the bottom of eacli 
Ilf the roiiiiired numbor of 3in. 
I'ols. (.over the crock with a 
I'Hlc rough comiiost, and after 
hlliiig III witliiii i in. of tlic top with line 
.. dihlile in llie seed J-in, deep 


<T,.\SSI<(l()M WnltK 

Cliicory and cclory hlaiicliiiiK. W hi-n liidn 
is O.xcllltll'il flitin n li lV lll'l In k ‘.li ms III.- 
green coliniiing iii.ilii-i di-.i(i|ii .ii.s Thi, 

makes tin- stem-, inmi- .-j.l.iMi- li.im i),,- 

eiilinai'v sl.inilpdiiil. I'.vpI.iiii to ih.- . hildn n 
how e]i(n['o|)|)\‘ll i-- fi.Hill'd, .iihl it 

docs. 

Steep colory secil. I'n|.,tii- 
a foi'niiildeliyili' solni(.in, 1 iiii- 
mcdieinal di.iihiii i.,in 

incrc’ial fomi.iliii in |iiiit'. 

of water, .Stn-p ili,- •. 1.1 \ 

.seed ill it fm ih, It liMllI ‘, 

.stirring cvi-in' )i.,ni. I .ilmi; 
the .seed onl, di v it -.loieh' 
in a eoiil plai i-. 1 In-, ,,i-.ii 

incut, iiHw II 111 \-i'1 s.i 11 V 

iidojiled, is di-sigiuil to 
destroy Leaf ,S)io| His, mm-, 
a serious inal.idy wliicli is 
triinsniilled frinii the m-mI 
coat. 


An nitornativo inotliod of celery nnd leek 
hInnchiiiR. Soil is not necessary for celery 
■Hid lei-lc hlanehiiig. Paper collars can he 
iiM‘i|. I hey are valnahlc in licavy soil, being 
less li.dile to slain the stems, The collars 
are made of eoiriigated jiaper, each being 
■I 111. wiile and I) ill. long, TTic collars are 
wi,iii|i<-(l iDimd ihi, |)|jiiu and tied with 
i-iIIm. 1 hey might he made in the classroom. 




■N '-'I tin Uii-i'i,;ti ,1 tJi.Ali Jlii\H‘r, ^^Ititli li.it slainyiis diiil pollen bill no 
f'r ImiK 

II. ■ ii fi tlir-nil'll n ibnMT, whu li li.i*.'»tnjiiij tintl Jriiil Lul no iilaiiiens. 
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TEACHING IN I^RACTICE FOR SENIORS 


SECOND YEAR COURSE 

VII. PROPAGATION-SEED SOWING, STEM 
AND ROOT CUTTINGS, LAYERING 



[KeprOihc^tl by courtesy oj SuUon 6- .S'ori, I.tii. 

Primula Jai’qmica 


Seed sowing.—A seed is an entirely new 
generation. It represents the union of tl\e 
generative nucleus of a pollen grain with the 
egg cell in the ovum. Diseases are not trans¬ 
mitted by this process, hence a seed is entirely 
healthy. It is, therefore, except in the 
circumstances to he mentioned later, the 
most desirable means of propagation. 

Condition of seed ,—Unless seed is harvested 
when properly ripe, and under good weather 
conditions, it will not germinate. Sowing 


must take place witliiii a rca.soiiable i)eriod 
of liarvcsLing, or the cnilu’yo will pcrisli, 
or lose its vitality. 

Penod of seed —^^riiis must he 

carefully considered in relation to each kind 
of seed. Generally speaking, winter sowing 
is unsuccessful, 

Preparalion of outdoor seed bed.—Vox 
successful germination, the soil must be 
reduced to the finest possible condition to 
the depth of i ft. As a rule, winter digging 
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precedes seed IhmI foi iiiii( jfrii. '} In- dl is 
already pailly teiiipend. ( niiipli i,; Hie 
process by foibiii/^^ i fl. di'ej>, and bn'atdip; 
the UimjJS W’llh (he h:if k nf llje lines, ^u^v 
tread tile silifarc nnahialely, and fullnM' 
by raking' it i^f-jhailly wru. Jh pn'swi,,i,c, 
havcanadvi'iM! inlluencrdn lempeiahmy 
and on the cllk ienl disi iihut inii u{ 

Drill mvm/;.' Many kinds nf srnls, sm li 
as peas, I)('aiis, w.illllnwei.s, swrel peas 
etc., are sowji in di ills wlii? h aie hiiriK d v.iili 
a swiiii-iK:rk{‘d draw Ime. A*- a pieliininai v, 
stretch a line ti^didy, aiid win, tlir* (oini i’ 
of the Jioc in llie rastj ul a A’ sliaped diiu^ 
and with tlio full widili »if (he Made in that 
of a ilat-bnllniiHd rliill, lake mil llie snil 
to the rccpiired de|dli. Wojk (he Iim* with a 
scries of jeiks jalln r IImii wilh Iouk polls. 
Always draw llie diills fn.m lln‘ s.une skh’ 




1 -h.s 



/’I 


'I Jir |>.|I aT,in)'i/: '1. ,.. 

Ij'.H' Mil a iiuii r> i I tiI ' f r 

l Ji- h.;s. I ,Ji . f 

Va ihill f. r M 1 ill 11 


of (lie line: wlicll Will i.ili;; ... d,,. 

garden, ulhrns’iM' .'-j'.nini; nu ni'' \mI 1 

Lo fuully, lij'irliilly, I'ilj;r ;-t'i (Is 

ill iliit'‘bi)ltoiin' 4 l dijll'-i^ MU,ill 4 i|i((, in ^Id. 

V-sIliiiicd iy|ir, )'i(;(,. - | ;,U(i 
}iiamlanli)i!;. Ili'- •■..i |„‘,i ,, 
as advised ul„,vc, .md ih.- .,,.1 '.., 11 , ,.,1 
on flic .siirfae(‘. Alii iv..u(l,. u j., 
liglit laliiiii'. ■rill-, in. tliu,) e, ,1, f,„ 

siibjcclssill'll :k'« i.i.livli,-.,^ mn',i.ij(| .md , |,,,. 
and cluniiis of li.„,iy ;„„ni.,l.., i,,.,ii-i' n' 
niakcs a moi'c ceoiiniiii.'.il u;,- .,f ih,. );f..iin<l 
Ovcrcrowdiiif; sh„nM im i.y 

Hmining. iJnuuleasting js al-.. .1,-n.iiiK. 
for small seeds wljul,, as s...llii.,;,s, mnii.v 
tHoground hul teinjmranly, In this calt-g„iy 


'""d... i.osi,,u f: r/“ 

‘I' lMossed for „,„,ui,s 

-Conditions under 
M‘'-ss aic more artificial Umn those outdnm-! 

t'l ilic clcnicius. Tlic fate of indoo 
!*.• Hies rests ivill, (],c cultivator. 

A.u7./(/f/,',s-,_.]iuxcs 2 ft. long by i ft 

and 2i ,11. deep arc adinirabk They 

' ■'’|■<Hllnlgg,m■lll. Where these boxes 
■It Uio l.iege for (i,c purpose, flowerpots 

lil IV h. '’*'" 1 ' carlheinvare vessels, 

"■aj lit us«l as a siilwtiLiilc. It is highly 
I "tiili.d thill all receptacles shall be 
y clean, or .strangling, root- 

'tsiojing nuiiilds may lie Uaiismitlccl to 
li- M'eilliiigs As a precautionary measure 
dip 1 he \vss.-ls m boiling water an hour or 
iun ludiji't* Sowing, 

following is ideal for seed 
^'■'ving: loam 3 parts, leaf mould and sand 
1 l'.iil each. Mamire must not be used at 
tins sl.ige, as t|,c ammonia gases arising 
luni It greatly ciiihanass young roots, 
the ingredients lltrongli a ^ in. sieve, 

III en.-ine liiieiiess and cvonnc.ss of texture. 

J’ii'/',i>ulif>iis for sml .voicing,—Drain Uic 
ic ('liMi les lliomii|;|ily, liic lioxes by placing 
.1 I III. l.iyei of comiHi.si ridclliiigs at the 
l"iil(iiii, the pots and seed ])an,s by pkciiig 
■It the bottom a single layer of convexly 
I'l.ienl eiiichs, or [lotslieuls, covered willi 
u i in. I.iyer of rough riddliiigs. Now fill 
n]i f.iiily linnly to within ^ in. of the Lop, 
and level the sin face of the compost with a 
Inniiiig board. Water through a rosed can 
witli Ixtiling water, to destroy harmful 
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microscopic organisms and weed seeds, 
Figs. 76, 77 and 78. 

How to sow ,—Open the seed packet at 
one corner, distribute tlie seed very thinly, 
and just cover it with silver sand or finely 
sifted compost, Very tiny seeds, such as 
those of the herbaceous calceolaria, can be 
distributed evenly by mixing them with an 


ecpial quantity of wliile Hour. Anothci 
excellent jilan for sowing veiy small .seed- 
is to sprinkle Ihoin on an odd piece of glas; 
and then brusli llieni on to the soil with tin 
pointed end of a label (letting the niiliT lit 
flat on the glass). Cover the boxes lirst will 
a sheet of glass, then with lirown ixipor, It 
maintain equable eondilions of leinpeialnrt 



Pig. 76. 

PlowerpolcorrccHy drained, Note 
tliD convexly placed crock 



Fig, 77. 

How TO I'lLi, A Flowi.:hi>ot 

rioivcrpot incurrcclly draiuid. 
Nole the coiicavcly placed crucks. 



rioweri)til forreclK HI I til for 
seed sQwlTit;. 
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and inoisUHcduiiiiK lli’' f^rimui.Minn imi.-iL 

Stand lli« vcssiL in a ti.r nnJin 

of the gic'(niliniisi‘ nr lintln d. 

Infer \ hv il,iilv. 

Turn lluf Mlnsn-i if In .nls nf iimi fmr t nllt 11 
on tlietn. ollnivviH’ (i*ndiUnii- v.iil iirujiiir 
niiicli lun wrt. Iriiiin'di.ifiIv ih<’ Mi.lliiii:- 
a|ipC5U', irinnNT iU*' iom i ami 
^(ood, inti mil Inn inuniir hrjil hn a W\\ 
clay.s. An oxcrllriil im lliml i ti» a 

little Jiuislin ni nrW'paju-i n\rl flir 

ilvwinf^ Uu' IniidUr^l tn pnvrnt 

the sun scnlilinf 4 lln ii h inli i W.ih i 

caiefiiLVr nsin/^ atcul \v,iM i ajiitlnfl llimnnli 
a bent n(iz/.l(’(l ,sV'iinKc'm ii vnv lni< ii^Md 
can. 

TrnnHpluiiliil!:^ ^ nj iialinii i uip 

of removing die |iliin(^ fnnn iIh' j i d 
to Ollier <iujiih i ", whii li m.iv 1"* I-mm- 
or a cold fiaine, ^^lHn ili'\’ .ii»' iniinini: 
their seninil ni lliitd inindi fi ti^oumI h.if 
Oil iifi in-(aiii[il iiim l MN1 I« niv/diiii; In pM 
milted, nr llie srrdliu;;'' v. ill i nirlli'. Watu 
the (lay befnir 1 1 .iin;ilaiiniii:. (•' ii*"l 

dislmbanre i>n liflinr. 1 ill v.illi i .) ilnl.i 
01 dal, |iiiinh'tl mii K, j>,ii .u •• i in* i < -ilini;*, 
carefully, and widi a ilild'(*i • » i liniii ni. 
aim I, with llie M rd h avr^ u liio; uu i In- 
soil. Tlieafln u< al im Ml . 'd « mii t , d* in inl'- 
on till Idiid irf -r« dliiJi;I “ij , '/n- 



I-ir*. Si I,j*i i;a. . I i. i / i m * [-. i<■ 

lull* I j; \'n 


SlOlU CliUinKW* Iln- nnii Millnij; i> a 

V'Cf|(dati\'e luidloid n| |ii4)|>.i|*al inii .KlMjiiot 
witli a wide laiirtv,' n| ^ilanr*, vdinli i .m 
eillicr lie laised innir expi duinn-^K' in llii> 
way than fimn si vd, ni who li du imt Mniie 
tine from seed, 

IlardiLOOticd stem eu(ftn!;s. As I he name 
iiiflicatcs, these euttint's are taken finin 


hairl wuri.I, after leaf fall in the case of 
dtriihifnis kinds, iieeaiisc the evaporation 
iinin ihi' leaves leduces the rootiiif( chances. 
I'.vriijieen liairhvfMided (MiUin^^s must, of 
rnniM*, Ih- lakeii with the leaves mi; but in 
I Id'' ( iisi' e\ ii [ i( pi ill [(ill is so slow as in exorcise 
iiH advii M- inlhiniee. lC,\iiini)le,s nf .subjects 
th.it » an hr laised fiimi hardwonded cnilini^s 
iiii' i:nn;el)iMiies, black and red curraiils, 
llnvA-iinfj nil I,mis, innc'k oranj^fes, jirivcl, 
and eheiiy lanirl. 

I he insi'thiin o/ /nirda fjmA’if s/cni — 

N(rVeinlu*r to Maieli is the period, the earlier 
(he bet Ur, as the ciUlin^'.s arc then able 
In htriii mots before sprint; droufijlit arises. 
Ih-t.n h heallliy, {\ to I 2 in. Iniif; shoots in 
llii' I ase of leaf sliedders,.( to b in. in that of 
I vn I'M i lls. the leaf slicddcr.s by 

nil tin/; the stem a(mss iiinnediatdy bciicalh 
(he Imtloin joint, and 
teiiiovini: tin* iioiniant leaf 
buds fimii tlie liotloni liiilf 
ii( llie (UltiiH;, rreinire 
r veipieens liy reiiioviii^^ (ii(‘ 
h avt-s (loin die botioiu 2in. 

(»( sii'in, and shaving; llie 
l.Li li'i .0 MISS iinnii'dialdy 
In-ni-alli a irdut, LMaiU 
niilini;^ of leaf shedders 
li.ilf theii' deplli, <if cver- 
i;i( en-i 2 in. dee|), boLli iti 
.1 sandy, Well-worked 



I tift r itenhfivvl, - Idt tie 
Is Tily ill this respect, 
)iii( diuini; wiiiu-r any <'iil- 
(iii]:s lflat aie lifted by frost 

ih< riih\ he H ])hiei'd piuinjidy 
i.iliciv.i-’i' iliey will peiisli 
ihioiiidi l-iik of siiil mil- 
i.vvl. Mn (he I'uUiiM' lud 
Iiipil.iiI\‘ witli .1 haiul folk, 
.iiid j| w.ilei Inili'es on the 
sin l.n e, nO'er it wil]i a 
\ 111. layer of sand. Twelve 
months elapse befoie cut- 
liiuts of this Lyjie lire 
leady for ti ansplantiiig. 
yo and Si. 



Vios, AMif ai. 
A I lAHlUVOOJlMJ 
Si KM CU'IJINC; 

‘1 he lift'll initl draw- 
UiK-lwws thi! oullln((, 
ivliilti the nnlU-hiintl 
ilr.iAviii^ t. linns I ho 

< nUijiK prrpared lor 

m-ierlion. Nule Uini 
the di/riuanl lenf-buds 
Ulivc Imcix removed 
from llic Ijtjdoni liall 

u/theBlemivliichlsrnt 
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TEACHING IN ERACTICK C) K mmniuk^ 


Succulent stem cutiinss.—Thc^c ciiUiii{{s 
are sometimes called soft woodedj but tlic 
term succulent is picfcmblc, as there is 
no woody tissue about them. 1‘hcy are, 
as the name indicates, succiilont si loots 
taken from plants tliaL respond to propaf^a- 
tion in this way. The number is lei;ion. 
Examples of greenhouse plants are geraniums, 
fuchsias, chrysaiitlienmms, and petunias; 
of outdoor plants, violas, pansies, calceo¬ 
larias, pentstemons, nepeta, phloxes, and 
behantbemums. 


insecticide Lo destroy Llic givmi (ly and other 
insect ])esis that are often found feeding 
on tlieiu, Eigs. <S.j, 8,^ aii<l 84. 

77n: insertion of suvciilnil stem aif/{n}^s .— 
Chryy.iJitheinnins are taken as the type of 
greenhouse cut Ling. K<joL them in well- 
drained^ 3'; ^<dting huu' e<iuidisUvuL 

round l\ni .side of each t)ot. Use; a liddled 
niixLurc of loam ,] jMrls, leaf inmild and sand 
I part each. After lillijig tlu; pot to williiu 
J in. of the lop, s|)reail on the surface of 
the compost a J iu. layer of sand, to maiuUiin 



Figs. 82, 83 and 8^. The Ii^siuiTior^ or a StI'M Fu iriKci 

rcom left lo TJgbt the drawings show 

A succulent stem cutting prepared for InscrLton. EoLInrn leaves remnved, and slciu cut horizon I ally jui( hniralli bollniii jrdiil. 
A slcm cuLlifig eojTPcLly inserted, Culling hnsc Loudics boUoin ol hole. 

A sUm cuUiuB lacotrectly Insetlcd. Xolc Vho c'avily bcncaUi ihu base ol Ihc cuUitig. 


Choice of cjilting .—Choose a perfectly 
healthy 2 to 2J in. long shoot. In the case of 
variegated plants, avoid those that aremnning 
back to the green, and in that of flowering 
}Dlaiits, those that have exhausted them¬ 
selves by flowering. 

JPrepamUon of the culling,—RQmovc the 
leaves from the bottom inch of stem, using 
a penknife to avoid skin peeling. Shave 
the stem immediately beneath tlie bottom 
joint. Dip the cuttings in weak nicotine 


porosity tiiid sLiiiniliiti; moling, rhuit Uie 
ciULing.s fundy with a dibber, afU-iwanks 
watering Ihroiigli a rosi'd can, and standing 
the pots in the iwopagalion frainr, 

Violas arc taken as a type of cut ling 
which is inserted in a cold frame. Spread 
at the bottom of Ihe frame a 2 in. laj'er of 
rubble for drainage. On this form a 4 in. 
deep bed of the compost advised above. 
After levelling the surface, cover it willi 
I in, layer of sand, and plant the cuttings 
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fumly z in. apart. Water them tliorouglily 
thioiigh a rosed can, and keep the frame 
closed for two or three weeks, until the 
appearance of young growth signifies tliat 
roots have formed, 

Helianthemimis arc taken as a type of 
cutting which is inscrLccI out of doors. Choose 
a sunny border, fork i ft. deep, secure a 
texture of seed-bed fineness and firmness, 
plant 2 in. apart, water thoroughly, and 
repeat whenever tlic soil dries. 

Time io insert ^ncouhnl cjdtoigs,—'The 
period is not as definitely fixed as it is with 
liardwooded cuLliiigs. As a matter of fact, 
succulent cuttings can he inserted in a green¬ 
house at any period of the year, though spring 
is the principal season. Out of doors, the 
majority of these cuttings are inserted, 
between early April and the end. of June, 
so that they can become established while 
the weather is good. Most frame cuttings 
arc planted in early autumn, to give them 
a chance to root before winter. 

Root cuttings—Only a limited number of 
plants arc increased in this way—scakalc, 
hollyhocks, anduisas, siaticc, aralias, and 
oriental poppies. These plants do not form 
suitable stein cuttings, hence the need to 
adopt the alternative method. 

Preparaiion an^ planting of root cuitings .— 
Lift a healthy plant at aiiy period from 
March to November, when tlie sap is flowing 
freely. Wash the roots under a running tap. 
Cut up into 2 in. long pieces those roots 
tliat arc about the thickness of an ordinary 
lead pencil. Thinner or thicker roots do not 
make suitable cuttings. With a penknife 
ihck the apex of each cutting, to make sure 
of planting the right way up. Plant the 
cut lings 2 in. apart in 2\ in. deep boxes 
prepared as suggested for seed sowing. 
Leave just the apex of the cutting exposed. 
After watering, stand the boxes in a cold 
frame, or in the greenhouse propagating 
frame. Very soon a callus will spread over 
the top. On this, crowns or dormant shoots 
are found, and ultimately growth develops. 
As soon as it does, the now rooted plants 


must be transferred to other quarters, and 
given the treatment peculiar to their kind. 

Layering ,—k layer is a shoot which is 
rooted while still attached to the parent. 
Plants that are propagated in this way 
derive benefit from the parental connection. 
Food is continually being passed to them, 
and this aids the rooting process. The 
following are examples of subjects that are 
increased by layeringcarnations, gypso- 
pliilas, vhododcnelTons, cherry laurel, rambler 
ro,ses, and clematises. 

The preparation of the layer .—^The border 
carnation is taken as the type. In July, 
when there is an abundance of healthy 
young shoots, strip the leaves from the 
bottom inch of stem of the number required 
for layering. In the stripped part form a 
slit I ill. long. Pass the knife blade through 
the outer skin. Let it pass to the centre 
of the stem, afterwards carrying it upwards. 
It is very important that this procedure 
shall be followed. A pierced slit is not 
cnougli, because it so quickly heals, making 


Fio. 85. Carnation Pig. 86. Carnation 

I^AYini suowiNev Layer Correctly 

PIFRCED Slit—an Prepared 

Incorrect Method 

it impossible for roots to form. To make 
sure that the tongue or loose strip of stem 
does not close, work a small pebble behind 
it. Figs. 85 and 86. 

Planting the layers. —^Form around each 
plant, extending a little beyond the outer 
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shoots, a 4 in. high mound of sandy soil. 
In tliis, plant the layers carefully, spreading 
them out as much as possible to avoid damp¬ 
ing off through overcrowding. Afterwards 
straddle each layer stem with a pothook¬ 
shaped, galvanised wire peg, or a wood 
peg. TJie latter is the better, as carnation 
growth does not take too kindly to contact 
with metal. The object of pegging down is 
to prevent movement of the layer, which 
would be fatal to rooting. These attentions 
completed, water tlirougli a rosed can, 
and repeat as often as necessary until the 
layers are transferred to their i^erniancnt 
quarters, Fig. 87. 


pagated in this way. NaL11 rally Llio nxjtiiig 
period varies, but can always be detormined 
by the development of young growth. 
Thus a year may elapse before a W()r)dy 
sul]jcct such as the uliododciulrou becomes 
ail iiiclepcndent plant. The judgment of 
Llic gardener must he used on tins jjoinl. 

USI'FUT HINTS 

The germination of sGed,- I'or siircossful 
germination, boat and inoistiiiT are necessary. 
The first stage is tlic absorpLinii of mnisiure, 
which causes the cmbiyo lo enlarge and the 
seed coat or testa to burst. PernieiUs operate 



Fig. 87. Layered Carnation Plant, siiowimi Soil lArnuNn 
AND Peogtjd Down Layers 


Planting in peynmieni quarters, —^v^bout 
mid-September the layers will show, by 
forming young growth, that they are rooted. 
They should then be detached from the 
parent by clipping the connecting stem 
immediately outside the soil mound. Three 
days later, lift the now rooted plants care¬ 
fully, with a nice hall of soil attached to 
their roots, and plant them i ft. apart 
in the sunny, rich beds which carnations 
love. On no account sever the layers and 
transplant simiiltaneously. Both operations 
impose a check, Obviously it is better that 
both should not fall at the same time. 

Gciieral daid ,—The layering process, as 
described above for carnations, applies in 
principle to every plant that can be pro¬ 


inside the embryo, quickening it into activity. 
The root emcrgc.s iirst, and is fallowed by 
the cotyledons ov seed leaves. Generally 
speaking, no seed will germinate when I he 
soil temperature falls below 41T. 

Forking the seed bed. Tlrmne.ss is 
essential to eu.surc capillarity and an cvimi 
moisture condition. When .seed is .sown in 
spongy land, it is subject lo violent exliXM\u'S 
of dryness and inoisUire, wliicli frecitienlly 
destroy the embryo. Hence the need tor 
treading before sowing. 

Seed compost ingredients, —The loam used in 
seed composts is taken from the top few inchc.s 
of a good pasture in a partially decayed coji- 
ditioii. Tile more fibre there is about it, the 
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better, as this contains botli humus and 
food. Leaf mould is decaying forest tree 
leaves. When ])rei>aring the compost, sticks, 
stones, and other alien mateiial should lie 
removed from leaf mould. Silver or 
river sand should be us(mI to ensure porosity. 
Any kind of red sand is nnsniiahle, on aernuiit 
of its harmful iron conlenl. 



I'k;. 88. J'lHMiNO JioAUi), roK Ihkming 
(’OM f^osr IN Si-:i:i) Vkssei.s 


Nursery beds.- This phase in the ciilliva- 
lion of seedlings that arc not sown in their 
pcnnaiiorit (iiiarLcrs is highly important. It 
induces the formation of abundant fdnoiis 
roots, without wliich the subjects concerned 
cannot succeed. 

Cuttings of variegated plants.—Most varic- 
fj^ated plants produce albino or entirely 
white shoots. As these contain no cliloro- 
l)hyll or green colouring matter, they should 
not be inserted, for they cannot live. 

Manure in cutting compost —Farmyard 
manure should not be mixed with cutting 
composts, because on decay it liberates 
acids, vvliich inhibit rooting. An abundance 
of sand should always be used, 

CLASSROOM WORK 

Sun scorch.—Place a seedling growing in 
a llowerpot mukT a bell glass or large glass 
jar. S])i'iiikle the leaves with water, and stand 
the plant in a sunny window. Very .soon 
rusty 1)lotchcs will develop beneath the 
beads of moisture. The sun luis acted on 
those iDcads like a burning glass, scorching 
the tissues bcneatli. 

Preparation of deciduous cuttings.— 
Deciduous or leaf-shedding cuttings are 


inserted m autumn at half their depth. 
Deforc insertion, the leaf buds on the bottom 
half of the cutting should be removed care¬ 
fully, with a sharp knife, otherwise they 
will grow into sucker shoots, and make it 
impossible properly to train the subject 
concerned. 

Iiiternodal cutting.—In no instance does 
an into modal cutting root as successfully as 


one of the nodal 
type. In most cases 
the former dies. 
Demonstrate both 
types clearly, ex- 
jdainiiig that the 
cambium is more 
active at the joints 
or nodes, hence the 
callus that precedes 
rooting is more 
easily formed, 
Fig. 89. 

Carnation layer.— 
In preparing carna¬ 
tion layers it is 
easy to make the 
fatal mistake ol 
exposing the pith 
when removing the 
leaves. The latter 
clasp the stem, and 
if they are dragged 
off, only the pith 
is left behind. 
Such layers never 
root. Great care 
must, therefore, be 
taken when strip¬ 
ping the leaves, 
Fig, 90. 

Depth of sowing. 
—Fill four flower 
pots with soil. In 
one sow carrot seeds 
3 in, deep, in others 
sow carrot seeds 
an inch deep. 



Fig. 89. 

Inteu-nodal Cutting 



Fig, 90. Carnation too 
Drastically Stutpped, 
SHOWING Pith. 

In CORRECT Method 
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Water the pots whenever they need it. Note Unclean receptacles. IMac.: under a nhero- 
that the shallowly sown seed germinates in a scope llic scrapings from the inside of a dirty 
few days, whereas that sown 3 in. deep rots lloworpot. Note that a large nmnhcr of 
intliesoil. Condiid a similar experiment with organisms appear in Uve luild. With few 
peas, sowing sin. and 5 in. respectively, exceptions tlicsc arc harnifnl to jilant life. 
Explain that sowing depths arc governed liy While Uve menwry of what has lieen seen is 
the size of the seed, I in. being a good average fre.sh, impress upon the Huldrcii the need 
for small seeds, 3 in, for larger ones. for sowing in clean vessels- 


VIII. PROPAGATION (Continued)—BUDDING, 
GRAFTING, ROOT DIVISION 

Budding.—Budding is an operation which (5) chentes, —‘Malinleb for bush, i^Iorcllo 
consists of uniting parts of two plants tor standards; (6) (all types of tree) 

to ensure a better flowering or fruiting Mnsslc; (7) —(all types) Musslc; 

habit, and a longer and more certain life, (8) holly, —common Jiolly; (y) nzalcu, — 
Tlie parts concerned are the root, which is Azalea poniica; (10) -Uliodo- 

known as the stock, and a dormant leaf dcnclroii ponticiiin, 

bud, known as the bud. It is essential Slocks inusL Ikj planiod at least twelve 
that the partners shall be closely related monllis before liudding, or they will not bo 
botanically, otherwise it is impossible to sufficiently esluhlislmd to i>n)uu)le union, 
secure an effective union between the two. The huh —rc])resc:iUs tlic vai U'Ly 
It would, for example, be useless to try which it is desired to pevpetwate. A donuant 
budding a rose on to a mock orange, or a leaf bud is rcMiioved at a time when ilic sa]) 
plum on to a sycamore. With few exceptions, is lunuiug freely, and inserted iu tlic stock, 
the partners should belong to the same Union of alack and bud exflaintuh—ln 
Natural Order. Subjects that arc increased both stock and bud there is iiUci pnscd 
by budding arc tea, liybrid tea, hybrid between the xyloin and tlie pliloein a luglily 
perpetual, and climbing roses; apple; pear; protoplasmic layer of cells known as the 
plum; cherry; peach; nectarine; holly; cambium. To this layer belongs tlic function 
azalea; and rhododendron. of uniting ilic two partners. The cainbluin 

The stock .—In all cases the stock is care- in one links up with IhuL in the other, 
fully chosen, because it provides the root Afterwards the united layer carries on the 
system, and imparts flowering or fruiting normal functions of ceil division. As the l)ud 

qualities over a long period to the shoots forms the growing point, it is LliaL wiiicli 

resulting from the bud. The roots of subjects extends, and in its extension revivals the 
that are buddeddonot possess these qualities, clmracLerislics of the variety budded, 'J‘Iiongh 
and are, moreover, liable to die suddenly complete union takes t)lace, and tlie two 
from no apparent cause. Suitable stocks parLiicrs work together as one self-containerl 
for the subjects mentioned above arc:— organism, neither loses its sj)eciric cliar' 

(1) the native dog rose, ; aclcristics. Tlie stock is always a stock, 

(2) apple, Paradise for bush, crab for the variety always a variety, 
standards; (3) pear, —quince for bush, 

seedling pear for standards; (4) plum, — The buQiling oi dwarS roses.—^Now that 

common plum for bush, Mussle for standards; general principles have been eniiiicialed. 
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the piopiiRittion ilwiiif roses will be 
described billy to make clear Ihc practical 
side of the ojicralion. IMid-Jiily i,s Llic best 
period, because at llraL season the sap is 
so freely IJial rojnj)lcte jjdioji is 
only a mailer of a few hours. 

The prepamfion of IJie stock-~-TI \q stoclc 
is, of course, in full growlh, an<l mast not 
at this ,slaf:,^e be lainied b(‘yoiid what is 
necessary for the insertion of the 1 )U(I, The 
more leaves there are, the mere cnergedic 
is the sap How. With a sharp knife, j)re- 
fcrahly a budding knife, mulcc a T-shaped 
incision in the most vigorons stem at the 


bud. Pass it upwards beliind the bud, and 
bring it out 1 in. above. The skin that comes 
away with the bud is known as the shield. 
If it docs not come away cleanly, trim it. 
Tnrji the bad over, and if any pith is visible, 
remove it most carcfnlly, as this would 
pio\^c an iiisiirpassablc obstacle to union. 
Occasionally the actual bud is left behind, 
and only a skin envelope removed. When this 
is so, the place where the bud should be is 
cm)Uy, and another must be taken. 

The inseyiion of the hud .—Speed is vital 
in this part of the operation. The cambial 
layer is ultra delicate, and if exposed to 



Kies, 91 TO 9.1. Graeting 

From Ic'fL Lo tIrIiI llir (liaqrsijns sIioit i— 

A (hu.irf roso slock si lowing 'r-slmpcd Incision. 

A (Iw.ir/ rose stock willi skin rotiiul the incision pushed Lack ready for the iiiscilion of Llie bud. 
The biul Insert id In tlie rshaped Incision. 

The T'Shaped incision and the inserted bud are bound wiLli raffia. 


ground level. The vertical stroke of the 
T should be ij in. long. Tlie cross stroke 
should pass half way round the stem. When 
making the cut do not pierce the pith, only 
the outer skin, which [ifterwards should be 
loosened ajul ]3rcsscd gcjilly back. Figs. 91, 
92, 93 and 94. 

Taking the bud .—^TJie best dormant leaf 
buds occur in the leaf joints of half ripened 
shoots of the current year. They can be 
seen very clearly. To remove ilicm, first 
cut off tlie attendant leaf to within I in. of 
the base of the leaf stalk. Now pass the 
knife blade through the skin J in. below the 


the air for more than a very short time, 
will perish. Then, of course, the chances 
of union are wiped out. At tlie beginning, 
wlicn the hand is not very supple and 
skilful, it is a good plan to keep the hncls 
fresh by dropping them into a saucer of 
water, Handle each bud carefully with the 
forefinger and iliiimh of the right hand, and 
work the shield behind the previously raised 
skin. Make sure that the bud is right side 
up, otherwise the resulting shoot will grow 
down-hill for a time, and must, if it is to 
be of any use, turn a somersault. If it does 
not break its hack in doing so, the rose tree 
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will be deformed. After insertion, wrap the 
T-sliapcd incision fairly tightly with a single 
layer of moist raffia, leaving tlic bud exposed. 
In forty-eight liours it will be possible to 
tell whether union has been effected. If 
it has, the bud will still be fresh and green 
and no fears need be entertained on its 
behalf. If it is black and withered, insert 
another bud at the opposite side of the stem, 
or in another stem of the same stock. 

Later fmfwenf.— Beyond swelling a little, 
the bud will make no further progress until 
autumn or the following spring, when it 


when cleaning off the superfluous parts of 
the stock. 

Grailing.—Grafting is a wry old art. 
The object of the operation is precisely 
siniilar to that of budding—(o unite a 
superior root sUtek witli a variety of fruit 
or flower to give it longer life and greater 
Iruiting or flowering (|nalities. With tlie 
exception of ro.ses, whieli are not grafted, 
all the .subjects which aic I)ud(led may be 
grafted also, and the same slocks arc useil. 
The stock in tliis case is, however, iinitiul 



Fics. CJ5 to 100. Wiiiv AMD Tonouk Guavtimi; 

Prom left Iq right llio (lingrams sho\s-:— 

EiesL aUgc in Utc prepaciiion at stack, 
rirsl stage HI tho preparation of the graft. 

Second sl^gc In the proparalioii of the slock. 

SccancL stage in the pccpacatlnu of the graft. 

The slock □nd graft iinJlrd. 

The stock find grAfl bunnrl. 


will grow out into a well-delined shoot. If 
the growth occurs in autumn, it will be very 
succulent^ auU should be protected by 
wrapping a hay band round it during very 
severe weather. At the end of March, when 
the new season's growth starts, cut off 
every part of the stock except that which 
lies benea.tli the shoot. Then the variety is 
in full possession of the field. During the 
first year it is known as a maiden rose, 
Afterwards it becomes a fully fleclged rose 
bush. Usually the raffia ligature bursts as 
the stem swells. If it doesn't, remove it 


with a shoot iiislcacl of a bud, Tlie shoot is 
known as the graft or scion. 

The best period for sup must 

be flowing freely, but it is not advisuhlc to 
graft when the scion i.s in full leaf. The ntlc of 
transpiration through tlic leaves would great ly 
reduce the chances of union. Late March or 
early April is the best time, becanse the sup is 
then very active, and the leaf buds, though 
ready for bursting, arc still within their scale,s, 

The grafting of a bush apple,— The bush 
apple is taken as the type because the stocic 
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and scion unite fairly easily^ and the fruit 
is grown in most school gardens. Remove 
Llie graft from the tree of tli^e variety it is 
desired to propagate three or four months 
l)eforc the operation, and bury it in moist 
soil in a shady situation to make sure that 
the sap is not quite as active as in the stock. 
When there i.s this slight difference, union 
is more ccrhiin. The ideal graft is a 9 to 
12 in. long, one year old shoot, approximately 
equal in diameter to that of the stock. 

The preparation of the Uock >—Immediately 
lie fore graf ting, cut down the stock to within 
b to g in. of the ground level, If there is 
more than one stem, choose the best, and cut 
off the others, to eliminate competition, 
There are various methods of grafting, 
which will now be described separately. 

Whip and longue ,—Make an upward, 
sloping cut al^out i in. long at the top of the 
stock, and in the middle of the slope make a 
^ in. deep, wedge-shaped incision, known as 


the tongue. At the base of the graft make 
two corresponding cuts, so that stock and gr aft 
can be spliced and held together by fitting the 
tongues into each other, Figs. 95 to 100. 

Splice .—Make an upward, i in, long sloping 
cut at the top of the stock. At the base of 
the graft make a similar cut, and fit the 
two together. This is not quite as good as 
the whip and tongue method, because 
obviously there is a risk of the graft slipping, 
making union impossible, Figs. 101, 102,103. 

Saddle ,—^Thc term suggests the method. 
The top of the stock is cut to the shape of 
an inverted V. An inverted Y-shaped cut is 
also made into the base of the scion, The 
latter is fitted into the former, Figs, 104, 
105 and 106. 

Somerset saddle ,—^Thc only difference 
between saddle and Somerset saddle grafting 
is that a little flange is left at the base of 
the graft cut, as an additional safeguard 
against slipping, Figs. 107, 108 and log. 




i'KIvS. 101, 102 AND 103. 

Spuck Grafting 

'ihu top iL'niiiiiui nhisDjUoii 
yliow'Ss Uie slock prepared for ilie grail. 

The top rifilil-hantl ilUis- 

l rales I lie KcaU prcparcfl for t he s loch. 

I he lower drawing shows llie s,loi’k 
and I he grnll uiiilod, 



FjGS lO.f, 105 AND 106. 
SADDLIi GRArriKCr 

Ihc lop lell-hancl shows 

I he prcpnraUon of the slock, 

The lop righl-haiid drawing sho^vs 
I he prcparalion of the graft. 

The lower drawing shows I he slock 



1 - 1 GS. 107, 108 AND 109. 
SoNtKRSET Saddle Grafting 

T he lop letI-Uauflclrawing illus Ua li’s 
the preparation of the stock. 

The top righl-liand ilhislratioii 
slinws the picparntion of the graft. 

The lower drawing shows ihe stock 
aY\iV the graft mited. 
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Binding graft and Immediately 

after fitting graft and stock, bind the two 
fairly tightly with moist raffia, covering the 
cut parts. Follow by covering the raflia 
with \ in. layer of grafting wax, to cnsui'e 
stability, and keep out air, which is fatal 
to union. 

Lai^y tredUnent ^—Two or three months 
after grafting, remove the wax and the raffia, 
Stock and graft are then united, and the 
tree is a maiden tree, to be shaped by 
pruning. 

Regrafting.— 

Sometimes orchard 
trees become useless 
on account of severe 
pest attack or 
pruning iieglect. 

Such trees can be 
rejuvenated by rc- 
grafting, which is 
also a good method 
of replacing useless 
varieties with modern 
ones. The apple is 
taken as the type 
for illustrating this 
method, 

Heading hack the 
tree ,—In December, 
shorten each main 
branch to within 
15 in. of the trunk, 

Treat the cut surface 
with white lead 
paint to prevent the 
entrance of disease 
spores. Immediately 
before regrafting in 
late March or early 
April, shorten each 
cut back branch a 
further 3 in., to 
ensure working the 
grafts into perfectly 
fresh wood. The 
grafts themselves 
should be retarded u 


little, a-S advised in cnniicction with the graft' 
iiig of young sLock.s, Figs, no, in and 112. 

lioiv io ngraft .-—In most branchc.s of old 
trees it is possilffc to work three grafts, 
which should be jdaced cquiilistanl. With 
a mallet uud a sluu'p knife or small axe, 
cut out at the edge of the braiK'h wcMlge' 
shaped spaces 2 in. deep. Afliu' inaking 2 in. 
long tapering cnl.s at Llie base of (he grafts, 
work one into Ciich incision, am I cover liio 
cut part with grafting wax. Very .soon the 
young tree will be formed on flic .stump of 
the old one. 

Porciipuio regraftiiig—Tills is a compara¬ 
tively new method which reduces the waiting 
time between regrafting and friiit-bearing. 
The branches of the old free arc not cut hard 
back, but the twigs merely are removed. 
Then into the rrainew<^rk of tlio tree are 
worked into wcdgc-sliaped ])ieco.s a largo 



number of grafls. When the pr(KT.\ss is 
fiuishcd the grafts look very inurli lilu^ 
the spines of a porcujiine ari.siug from 
the branches, hence the name. Tliongli Llie 
method isstill in its infancy in this country, Llie 
reports concerning it are favourable, Fig. 113. 

Boot grafting .—K limited mimbcr of plants 
such as tree paconies, hollyhocks, and clema¬ 
tises, are propagated by root grafting, the 
reasons being that when they arc increased 





I WEOCE 

SHAPED 'ritADVFOA 
INCISION IHSEIXTlOli 



Figs, no, iii and 112. 

Grarting 

The lop rllaernm shows an 
oJtl apple lice headed back /or 
rcgrafllng. 

The next plctMcc slvjv/s how 
lo prepare a branch lor rc- 
gralting. 

The bottom picture shows 
grails filled Into ihc vedge-Uko 
incisions. 
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by any of the methods described above, 
there is danger of canker attacking the point 
of union between the graft and the stocic. 
Any variety of the garden clematis may be 
taken as the type. Secure as the stock a 
specimen of oiir native Traveller's Joy, 
Clmad^ vitalba. Cut off the stems where 
they arise on tlic roots. In one cf the latter 
make a wedge-shaped incision, working into 
it a Gin. long clematis shoot in full leaf. 
Cover carefully with soil, and water as 
needed. Late April is an cxcelicnt period for 
this operation. No binding of any kind should 
be used, and though nurserymen usually graft 
their clematises in flowerpoLs in a cold frame, 
the process is quite successful out of doors. 

Root division.—This method of propaga¬ 
tion is practised with perennial vegetables 
such as globe artichokes, rhubarb, mint, 
sage, thyme, and balm, and perennial 
flowering plants like Michaelmas daisies, 
phloxes, liclcniums, sunflowers, gcums, cam¬ 
panulas, etc. The advantages arc tlirce-fold. 
Divi.sion is quicker than seed raising. It 
ensures trucncss to type, and rejuvenates 
slock tliat oLlicnvisc would dctcriomtc to 
the point of exhaustion. 

The hc$t lime Lo divide ,—Undoubtedly 
this is when the subject concerned is dormant, 
namely, between the beginning of November 
and the end of IVfarch. There is much to 
be said in favour of November, because the 
soil, though cooling, is still warm enough 
to ensure rapid re-establishment. 

IIoiv to divide ,—Lift the plant carehilly 
with a four-tilled fork. Shake the soil from 
its roots. Pull it iuLo two sections of equal 
size if there is no resistance as in the case of 
a J'licliaclmas daisy. Cut it with a sharp 
knife if there is, as in that of Llic globe 
artichoke. Replant as quickly as possible, 
covering Iho crowns or root lops with an 
inch of finely pulverised soil. 

USEFUL HINTS 

Bud a standard rose.—An opportunity 
should be taken to bud a standard rose at 


the top of a 3 ft. tall briar dug from the 
hedges, or a rugosa stock obtained from a 
nursery. The method is exactly the same, 
but instead of working one bud into the 
stock, three are worked at equal distances 
round it. 

Moist soil.—It is better lo bud when the 
soil is moist, because the sap flow is then at 
its maximum. If showery weather is not 
opportune, water the stocks thoroughly the 
day before budding. 

Too tight ligatures.—While the raffia liga¬ 
ture used to secure the bud must be reason¬ 
ably tight, it is possible to get it so tight 
as to cause constriction of the stem. Make 
frequent examinations, and if it is observed 
that there is a stem bulge above or below the 
ligatuic, release the latter. 

Incompatibility in grafting.— To impress 
on the minds of the children that only closely 
related botanical species can be grafted, try 
working a graft of sycamore on to a rose 
or a Paradise apple stock. The graft will 
very soon wither. 

Cracking of grafting wax.—Sometimes, 
especially if very dry weather follows graft¬ 
ing, the wax plug will crack. If it does, it 
must be removed promptly, and another 
plug fitted on, otherwise air will reach the 
cut parts, dry up the cambium, and ruin 
all prospects of union. 

Dividing herbaceous plants.—It very often 
happens that there are far more divisions 
than can be accommodated in the garden. 
AVhen this is so, replant only the outer 
portiujis of the old specimens. They are the 
youngest, and therefore the most vigorous. 

Planting holes.—^\Vhcn resetting divided 
plants, make the holes wide enough to 
receive the spread-out roots comfortably. 
When the roots are squeezed into a too 
small hole, they are unable to form the new 
fibres on which re-establishment depends. 
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CLASSROOM WORK 

Experimental budding—Secure wild rose 
shoots and buds, or even garden rose shoots 
and buds, and let the children try their 
hand on this material before attempting to 
work buds in the garden. Every point 
connected with the formation of the T-shaped 
incision and the handling of the buds can 
then be explained. 

Examine rose hud.—^Bring a dormant rose 
leaf bud into the classroom, taken with a 
little pith behind it. Gather the children 
rouudj remove the pith, then tease out the 
bud, and show them the empty shell of skin. 
Make the necessary deductions when so 
doing. 

The stook after budding.—The top of the 
stock is not cut back immediately after 
budding, because it encourages a vigorous 
flow of sap past the bud. In the absence of 
this, the 2?robabilities of union arc very 
remote. 

Seedling apples.—The apple has a long 
and involved parentage, When seed is sown, 
the seedlings almost invariably revert to 
an old and inferior type. Now and again 
a seedling represents a great leap forward, 
but the issue is too uncertain to make seed 
sowing an accepted method of apple propa¬ 
gation, hence grafting. 

Experimental grafting,—Secure forest tree 
twigs of varying girth. Demonstrate the 
different methods of grafting. Also show 
that it is impossible to graft a twig of small 
diameter on to a stock of large diameter. 

Grafting wax,—Make grafting wax from 
the following formula:—7 parts Burgundy 
pitch, 7 parts black pitch, 3 parts yellow 
wax, 3 parts tallow. The parts arc by 
weight. Boil in an old saucepan, and stir 
well. Before use, warm the wax slightly. 

Purity of stocks.—The selection of stocks 
for roses and fruit trees has been brought 
to a fine art. It is most unwise to take 
risks in this connection. Young stocks of 


the appropriate kinds should be imvchascd 
from a reliable source «uk1 grown on in the 
school garden. Unless appropriate stocks 
arc used, the best variety of rose or fruit 
may be a complete failure. 

The exclusion of air from buds mul grafts. 
When budding or grafting, extremely delicate 
tissues arc cxposevl. Air must be e.xchided 
from them, or there i.s noL the least possi¬ 
bility of successful union. This iniportaiiL 
point must not be left to exjdanution or 
imagination. It should Ijc clenion.sLrated. 
Plant two rose stocks and two apple stocks 
separately in bin. pots. Burl llic former 
and graft the latter. Completely enclose 
the budding point of one rose with moist 
raflia, and the grafting point of one api)le 
with grafting wax. Wiien applying raflia 
to the other rose, and wax to the other 
apple, leave an opening wide enougli for 
air to enter, Watch tlvc resiill. Where 
complete protection is given, union will be 
successful. Where it i.s not, the bud will 
wither, and the graft <lry uj). 

The development of suckers.- -JCxplaiii that 
though all top growth is removed l3efl)J‘e 
grafting, and some time after budding, the 
stock does not necessarily remain inactive. 
It may, and often docs, develop shoots from 
the roots, or below the budding or grafting 
point. These are known as suckers. They 
are robber growths which Icill the variety 
that was budded or grafted. Bring into tlu^ 
classroom a rose tree or a small fruit 
developing suckers. Point out clearly that 
these growths arc not of the variety, imil 
that they must be removed at their poinl 
of origin. Let the cliildrcn draw tho ,siirkc*rs 
and the root from which tlu^y arise*, to prc'ss 
home the explanation. 

The bleeding of divided horbaceoiis plants.- 
Some herbaceous plants, such as coinpanula.s, 
oriental and Iceland poppies, gypsoplulas, 
and staticc, bleed profusely on being divided. 
Arrest the flow of sap by ruljbing the cut 
parts with freshly slaked lime, or the plants 
concerned may be gravely weakened. 
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IX. INSECT PESTS 



The structure of an insect. —Insect iDcsts 
[Lie responsible for an enormous amoiiiih of 
(lama^^^c in the f^arclen. It is essential to 
know somolhiiif^ of their life history, in order 
to understand me I hods of control. The body 
of an insert is divisible into three paris— 
licad, thorax, and alKlomeii. A perfect 
insect has six legs. Tiio two eyes are com¬ 
pound, each eye being made up of the union 
of a large ninn her of hexagonal facets or 
simple eyes. The mouth parts are con¬ 
structed for biting or .sucking. Respiration 
is conducted by means of a network of 


tubes, the entrances to which, known as 
spiracles, are found in the sides of the body, 
The life cycle .—Tlic full life cycle consists 
of four stages—egg. larva or caterpillar, 
chrysalis or pupa, and perfect insect or 
imago. This is known as complete me ta¬ 
in orphos is. Some insects, notably aphidc.s 
or green flics, do not pass through all the 
stages. Perfect insects may be hatched from 
eggs, or may be born alive. The metamor¬ 
phosis here is said to be incomplete, 

Claasificatiou.—Fcn horticiiltiiral purposes 
insects may be divided into three classes— 
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biters, suckevs, and internal feeders. ^ rhe 
terms suggest the reasons for this clapifica- 
tion. Biting insects inflict damage in the 
larval stage. Their larvae consume leaves or 
portions of leaves, fhc cabbage white 
butterfly, which mutilates vegetables in the 
cabbage family, is an example. 

Sucking insects ave provided with a tongue 
or proboscis, with which they pierce plant 
tissues, extracting sap from them. Green 
flies and thrips are examples. 

Internal feeders burrow their way into 
plant tissues and devour them. The onion 
fly is an example. 

Biting insectg.—It is proposed to give the 
full life history of tlie Large White Cabbage 
Butterfly, Vicris Irassicae, to show how the 
whole question of insect pests should be 
tackled. Fig. 114. When the details of the 
life history arc known, the student realises 
at which point he should deliver his attack. 



F]g. 114. The Large White Cabdagi; Butter¬ 
fly With Larva and Pupa 


Description of bntlerfly .—^Wing stretch 
2| in,, wings white, except the base, the 
apex, a mark on the margin of the fore and 
hind wings, which are black. 

Description of larva .—Greenish yellow, 
sprinkled with black spots, with a yellow 
line running down the back, and one on 
each side above the feet. The head is black. 


There arc sixteen '^feet.'" Length of larva 
1-1 in. 

Description of /)N/)n.~Angiilar, marked 
by yellow and Id nek spots. Length -J tn. 

Life history.—In spiung the female lays 
clusters of eggs on tlvc under side of the 
leaves, of incmbcr.s of the cabbage family, 
and other plants such as wallflowers and 
nasturtiums. In a fortnight the larvae 
appear, and at once begin to feed on the 
leaves, l icldling them into holes. The feeding 
period is aj)])roxiniatoly one month, when 
the larvae retire to a wall or fence to 
pupate. 

Secojid brood .—Pupation lasts until tnid- 
July, when the second brood of j^crfcct 
insects appears, and the life history i.s 
repeated. Pupation again takes place in 
laic September, the pupae attaching tlicni- 
sclvcs to walls, fences, and trees lor the 
winter, 

Control measures .—DcsLioy eggs, pujiac, 
and perfect insects as far as ponsible. For 
the latter purpose, a small net is very useful. 
Hand picking the larvae may be practised 
when the infestation is not serious, and the 
number of plants few. Complete immunity 
can be secured by spraying ho.st plants 
fortnightly from mid-May until early .Sep¬ 
tember with a solution prepared by dissolving 
I oz. of table salt hi a gallon of water. The 
salt film tliiis deposited on the leaves deters 
egg-laying, and should the salt wash off 
between the sprayings, destroys the larvae 
when the next application is given. 

Small vjhite cabbage butterfly and gyeen- 
Oeined white butterfly .—^Tlio life history and 
control measures arc similar lo lino above, 

The cabbage moth.- Tlio larvae h'od 
amongst the leaves from June lo Seiileniber. 
Spraying fortnightly with lime water (2 ozs. 
of lime iu a gallon of water) prevents attack, 
Hand picking and destruction of niotlis and 
pupae arc helpful 

Turnip sawily, —This insect slits turnip and 
swede leaves and lays eggs in them. The small 
black larvae feeding in gi'cat numbers devour 
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[KcproUnced jrom " oj Orfiamenlut Garden-PlA»ts** by pen}nss\m of ihe Controller of iJ.&l. Stationery OJfice, 


Tio, 115. Winter Koteis 

A. ^Vinter ^^olh» male (mngiiificd). 

11. Wintri Molli, fewalp (inagrlfiedV 
C, Molllcii Umber Moth, male (innfiiiricd), 

1). Mottled Umber Motl), female (inafnificd). 


all but the veins. Is controlled by lightly 
brushing infested plan is, when the larvae 
fall to the ground and perish. Dress infested 
crop with nitrate ol soda at i oz. per yard 
run of drill, to accelerate growth, and help 
the plants quickly through the vulnerable 
phase. 

Winter moth.—A serious pest of the 
ap])le (Fig. 115), it lays eggs in tlic brandies 
from October to March, d'he hirvao feed 
on young fruit, leaves, and even blossoms, 
twisting Lliem Ingeihcr in a hopeless mess. 
Can be coniroiled by applying gieasc-biuuls 
to the trees in late September, Fig. 116. 
The egg-laying females arc wingless, conse¬ 
quently must crawl up the trunks to lay 
eggs. In doing so they arc caught in the 
grease, and perish. In the absence of grease¬ 
banding a larval attack can be destroyed 


by spraying promptly with lead arsenate 
wa.sh. There are several species of winter 
moths having a similar life history, and to 
which similar control men^suves apply. Occa¬ 
sionally pears, plums, cherries, and small 
fruit are al lacked, 
l3Lii the apple is the 
worst sufiorcr. 

Small ermine 
moth.—Attacks 
many kinds of fruit 
trees and flowers. 

Fig. 117. Numerous 
eggs arc laid on the 
leaves in May. The 
larvae, on hatching 
out, spin a web, and 
feed in colonies 
beneath it. Hand 



Fig. 116. Grease- 
Banded Apple Tree 





I'lG. 1:7. SiMAi.i, Ehminii Moth 


E. Sinnll KrniEnc Molh. 

2. Egff Mass, 

3- CalcrpUlar. 

4. CoCQOJiS, 

5 ^ Apple shoot with Web, 
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picking or spraying %vith paraffin emulsion, 
is remedial. 

Green capsid bug.—This pest attacks both 
lierbacGOiiH plants and fruit trees, Fig. 
ii8. It thrives on cultivated trees, shrubs, 
herbaceous plants of many kinds, annuals, 
and weeds of all kinds. The adult insect 
is bright green in colour and is covered 
with dusky hairs. The eggs are laid in the 
shoots of fruit trees and on rose trees. They 
liatcli in spring and the larvae feed on the 
leaves of such i:)lants as the apple, currant, 
gooseberry, etc. Often when they arc half 
grown they crawl away to live on various 
herbaceous plants. When the adult bug is 
formed it flies away to other plants, particLi^ 
larly succulent herbaceous plants and weeds, 
and there it lays its eggs. This second 
generation hatches and feeds on the plants 
on which it was laid, returning to woody 
plants when full grown and laying eggs 
which are inserted in the shoots. 

There arc a number of special washes on 
the market designed for the killing of the 


eggs of the capsid bug. and fairly satisfactory 
results will be obtained if the fniit trees are 
sprayed during the dormant season in order 
to destroy the eggs in the shoots. All the 
shoots, branches and stems must be forcibly 
sprayed and covered with the wash, It is 
passible, also, to destroy the young bugs 
on fruit trees by using a nicotine soap wash 
and nicotine or derris dusts. The wash 
should be applied fairly soon after the leaves 
show signs of the presence of the pest. The 
larvae of the second generation on the her¬ 
baceous plants may be killed by means of a 
nicotine or derris wash or dust. Tlie insects 
can then be shaken off the plants into a 
basin placed beneath the afflicted shoots. 
Weeds, which often harbour many of these 
bugs, should be destroyed during July when 
the insects are feeding on them. All the weeds 
on fruit plantations or in shrubberies should 
be dug into the ground; those in flower 
borders should be pulled out and destroyed. 

The lackey moth, —^This pest attacks trees 
of all kinds, including forest trees, fruit 
trees, ornamental shrubs and roses and 
hawthorns, Fig. 119. It is particularly 
troublesome in tlie southern part of the 
country, The ■moths can be seen flying about 
towards the end of July, and sometimes they 
may be found as late in the year as Septem¬ 
ber, They fly at night, and the male moths 
cluster round street lamps or enter lighted 
rooms, being attracted by the light. The 
females lay bands of eggs round 
the shoots of plants, each band 
consisting of about one hundred 
to two hundred eggs. These 
hands are quite conspicuous. 
The eggs hatch towards the end 
of April and small, hairy larvae, 
dark in colour appear. These 
soon become bright coloured and 
live on tlie shoots where tliey 
form "nests” of web. They 
are extremely des true Live, often 
completely defoliating the plant, 
leaving only bare shoots 
covered by a huge silken web. 




\Repr0duce4l from '* Pesis of Orfiamental Gardet\-PIanls ” 
by ptnnission of the Coiitroller of Siatiomry Ofpee. 

Frc. ij8. Guken Capsid 3ug 
A dult (much inagnlfipcl) Larva (much magnified). 

n —VOL. IV-S 



0/Oruaiiiwfn{Gflrrlcn-PInn<s'"^i?eriii(5si0110 /the Coitfrontf/o//TM, -Sffilioiury Ol^rf. 

Fig. 119. Lackey Moth 

1. llggs on Uvig» 

2, Web on apple branch, sho-tving- caterpillars and cast sIcirLS. 

FiAU-gtoVYft catccpLUikt. 

4. Cocoon. 

5. Chrysalis. 

6 . Male LacEcey Silotb. 

J. Ftmalo Laokoy l^Io\h. 
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Pupation occurs during June on the trunk of 
a tree, between leaves and shoots, on fences 
or among grass or any other foliage. 

The pesL can be controlled by pruning off 
all shoots bearing the egg bands and destroy¬ 
ing them. The ”nests" of larvae may be 
cut out and also destroyed, care being taken 
that none of the caterpillars escapes. The 
larvae are easily killed by spraying the 
leaves sligirtly with an arsenical wash. 

Leaf-cutting bee. —This insect cuts portions 
out of the leaves of many plants, especially 
roses, for nest making. Light dusting with 
tobacco powder is a safeguard. There is no 
need for this treatment unless it is evident 
that the insect is present. 

Pea weevil. —^This insect attacks culinary 
and sweet peas, eating semicircular portions 
out of the leaf margins. It is a night feeder, 
hiding in the soil during the day. An excel¬ 
lent remedy is light dusting with freshly- 
slaked lime, while if the soil near infested 
plants is pressed firmly, the insects will 
perish in it. 

Sucking insects.—The broad bean aphis.— 
This also attacks the runner and French 
beans. It passes winter in the egg stage on 
the spindle tree, Etionynius europaeus] feeds 
on this species from early April until the 
end of June, when infestation occurs in the 
growing points of broad beans. Multiplica¬ 
tion is very rapid indeed; immediately an 
attack is observed, nip out and burn the 
growing points if the broad beans have 
finished blooming. If they have not, destroy 
the pest by spraying with soft soap solution 
(4 oz. in a gallon of water). Spray with clear 
water next day to remove the soap sediment. 
Spraying with this solution is effective W'hcn, 
after leaving broad beans, the pest passes 
to runner and French varieties, Fig. 120. 

Green aphides or green flies.— There are 
several lumdreds of these feeding, according 
to the species, on practically every plant in 
the garden. On subjects of succulent growth 


such as green vegetables, roses, and her¬ 
baceous plants, spraying with soft soap 
solution is effective. Nicotine insecticide 
may be used on flowers, but for obvious 
reasons, not on vegetables. As a safeguard 
against green fly attack, all kinds of fruit 
trees should, between early December and 
mid-January, be sprayed with a tar-oil wash 
to destroy the eggs, which at this period 
have been deposited in the branches. On 
account of the concentration of tar-oil 
washes, they must be used when the sap is 
dormant. When fruit trees are attacked by 



Peg. 120. The Be/vn Aphis or Black Fly 

1. Infested bean plant. 

2 . Mn!c enlarged. 

3. Nalvual ol mile (com Up to Up o[ winjs. 

4. Fcmnlc Ovinglcss) ctilargcd. 

green flies during the growing season, spray¬ 
ing with nicotine insecticide is the remedy. 

Thrips. —^There are many species, and 
many host plants, sweet peas, roses, and 
onions are serious sufferers. These insects 
are about in. long, and black or yellow 
in colour. They drain the sap to such an 
extent that the leaves become quite pallid. 
Vigorous spraying with clear water or denis 
solution will exterminate them. 

Leaf-rolling sawfly. —A pest peculiar to 
the rose. Fig, 121. The larvae curl the leaves 
and feed inside them. Hand picking is the 
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[Photo F, C. BrQWi\. RtPro(i\tced from " P^fSts oj Ornamental Cartieii-Plflftfs '' 
by pemissioti of the Conitollcr of Stnlionetv Ofitrc, 

Fia. 121. ErM*:cT of Rosf LEAr'KoLr.iNG ^Jawi-ly 


only remedy, as no spray can reach the 
pest in its protected position. 

Froth tly.—Infests a wide variety of plants, 
feeding beneath a blob of spittle excreted 
by itself. Sometimes called the frog-hopper. 
Blowing the spittle, and spraying with 
nicotine insecticide are remedial. 

Cabbage a]?his,—A blne-grcw^, mealy, wing- 
less insect that feeds in colonics on the under 


surface of the leaves of nieinbiM's fd llu* 
cabbage family. KHccUve cm Urol ineasurcH 
arc, to dust with derris powder uv spray with 
soft soap solution. 

Wliite fly.—In warm .sumnicis causes 
great destruction among celery, beetroot, 
members of the cabbage family, roses and swee I: 
peas. A sure remedy is to spray three times, 
at intervals of three days, with derris wash. 
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[U^f}f0lUiCid from " PeSis oj QrixameniaJ Gardeiv-PlnuU “ by 
perims&\on of the ConlroHerof II.M> Statloneiy Office, 

Tig. 123. Rose Leaf Hoppiur 


As soon as the larvae are observed 'on the 
foliage in spring, the plants should be 
forcibly sprayed with a nicotine soap wash. 
It is most important to spray on the under¬ 
sides of the leaves where the insect lives in 
all its stages- After the foliage has been 
sprayed, the ground beneath the infested 
bushes should also be sprayed in order to 
kill the insects which fall to the ground 
during the spraying of the leaves. 

Internal feeders.—The onion fly,—This 
I 'm. long, two-winged lly attacks the onion 
extensively, and on rare occasions the leek 
and the shallot. Lays eggs in early summer 
on the neck of onion bulbs. The larvae 


Adiill (much magnified}. Larva (much magaificd). 

Rose leaf hopper. —This insect attacks 
roses during the months of May, June and 
July, Fig. 122. Pale, mottled areas appear 
on the rose leaves and, when the weather is 
dry, the sucking of the many larvae on the 
undersides of the leaves causes them to fall 
prematurely. The adults are pale yellow in 
colour and when the rose bush is disturbed 
they take flying leaps into the air. They lay 
their eggs underneath the skin of the leaf 
any number up to four being placed dose 


hatch in seven days. They bore into the 
bulbs, form galleries, and before pupating 
in a fortnight, reduce the bulbs to pulp. 
Pupation may take place in the bulb or in 
the soil. It lasts seven days, when egg-laying 
images appear. There may be three genera¬ 
tions in one season. No remedy is known, 
but an attack can be prevented by spraying 
with paraffin emulsion fortnightly from the 
end of May to early September, Fig. 123. 

The carrot fly,—A pest peculiar to the 
carrot, Fig. 124, Feeds in the roots. No 


together. The larvae, which 
are pale yellow in colour, 
Slick the juices of the leaf 
causing a series of patches 
to appear. During mid- 
summev the insect may be 
found on the leaves in all 
stages of its development, 
iucluding the dry, greyish 
ensL-skins which can easily 
be mistaken for the insects 
themselves. In August and 
Septejuber a second brood 
appears. During the winter 
the pest lives in the larval 
stage and also in the adult 



stage although to a lesser 


Fig. 133. The Onion I'ly 


degree. Both bush roses 
and climbing roses are 
attacked. 


a. aiaggot enlarged and nalural size. 

b. Pupa cnhTgcd aaUiral 

f. Fly enlarged i the crossed lines show the natiii-al size. 

Young plant attacked hy maggols, 
t. IMaggot eating a bulb. 
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Fig. 124. The Carrot Fly 

(i. Maggot enlarged and natural size. 

b. Pupa enlarged and natural size. 

c. Fly enlarged nntJ natural sl2c, 

d. Garret root infested by maggols. 

remedy is known, but an“ outbreak can be 
pvc’ventcd by spraying with cai'bolic slvcep 
clip solution oz. in a gallon of water) at 
ten day intervals from the end of May until 
early September. 

The cabbage root fly—The larvae of tins 
fly feed in the main roots, and at the base of 
the main stem of members of the cabbage 
family, Pig. 125, Prevention is belter than 
cure. It is effected by suTrouncllng each 
main stem at planting time with a tarred 
felt disc, which interposes an obstacle to 
eggdaying. Grubs feeding in the plants 
can be destroyed by watering each with 
commercial corrosive sublimate solution (i 
oz. in ten gallons of water). One pint per 
plant is a suitable dose. 

The witewoTin,—This is the yellow hard- 
cased larva of the Click Beetle, Fig. 126. 
Feeds longer than any other British pest— 
three to five years. Attaclcs potatocsj 
asparagus, sweet peas, tomatoes, vegetable 



Fig. 125. Caheage Root Fly 

Legless maggoL enlarged nnd natural size, 
0 . Pupa enlarged and nalural size, 
c. Fly enlarged Qnd natural size. 


TICE FOR SENIORS 

marrows, ciirnatioiis, and in cases of licavy 
infestation, any kind of svAcevAknt root, Is 
easily clostroycd Ly stirring in a 2 oz. per 
square yard dressing of equal pin ts whizzed 
naiJllialenc and freshly slaked lime. Avoid 
contact with the Iciive.s when making the 
application. Keej) down tussocks of grass 
on the paths and in odd corners. These 
arc favourite cgg-layiiig .stations. 



]'l(i. I2fl. TlIC C1.ICK Hkiiti.b 


fl. Wire worm, 

b. Click Ijcellpj nnlu1.1l m'yo. 

c, Click liLCtlc, C'liJargcd, 

Gall weevil,—This insect cuiisc.s small 
round swellings on the roots of lurnips and 
members of the cabbage family, Fig. 127. 
The \nrva Icedii imklc the swelling. Cnl otl 
the swellings wiien planting greens, and 
burn them. Dress infested ground wiili 
frcslily slaked lime (6 oz. per square yard) 
as soon as the crop is lifted. No useful 
action can be taken while it is in the ground. 



Fig. 127. Car nAGE (iAi.L Wkkvil 

<t, Gruli ciud ualttral siic. 

b. Side view ut limlc crilniKod iiiid iifitiiriil hlzc. 

c. naclc view of IbctlccjiUira^tl, 

Pea moth.—^Tlhs insect jiiorcos the j)c)ds 
with its eggdaying apparatus, depositing 
eggs inside. Tlic larvae attack tlic seeds. 
Dusting with tobacco powder is a safeguard. 

Codlin moth.—An apple pest. The eggs 
are laid on the fruit. The larvae bore a 
passage to the core, where they eat the seeds. 
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Grease^bandiEg, as suggested for winter 
moth, traps the larvae when they leave the 
fruit to pupate. All harbour in the shape of 
rubbish and dead grass should be cleared 
away from the vicinity of the trees. Spraying 
with lead arsenate wash as soon as the petals 
fall prevents egg-laying. 

Apple sawfly.—The larvae feed inside the 
fruit in exactly the same way as those of the 
codlin moth. Spraying with lead arsenate 
wash immediately after petal fall is an 
effective safeguard. 

Leaf-mining niaggotS.^There are many 
speciesj attacking chrysanthemums, mar¬ 
guerites, roses, carnations, dahlias, celery, 
beetroot^ and many other subjects, Fig. 128. 
The larvae feed between the two skins of 
the leaves, forming serpentine passages. 
Light dusting with weathered soot at fort¬ 
nightly intervals from early May until the 
end of August is preventive. Spraying with 
nicotine solution (i oz. in 10 gallons of water) 
kills the larvae. Hand picking and destruc¬ 
tion of the infested leaves is useful in light 
attacks. 


Oi general interest.—It should be remem¬ 
bered that while immunity from insect pest 
attaclc is not attainable, healthy, well- 



cultivated plants arc more likely to escape. 
If the ground is well manured, regularly 
hoed, and thinning, staking, and iii-scasoii 
feeding receive attention at the appropriate 
time, the plants concerned acquire resistance 
power. 

USEFUL HINTS 

Insect attaeks.^—Though healthy crops are 
often attacked by insect pests, it is recognised 
that those in a run-down condition are more 
susceptible. Hence the need for sound, 
generous methods of culture, and also the 
value of combining preventive or remedial 
measures with the application of a quick- 
acting stimulant such as nitrate of soda. 

Cabbage white butterfly parasite.—^The 
caterpillars of the cabbage white butterfly 
are parasitised by the larvae of the ichneumon 
fly, Mkrogastey glomeyaia, which lays its 


a 



Fig. 12Q. The Ichneumon or 
Hunter-Fly 

a. Maggot cnl.'irgcd; ilic lino shews 
the real size. 

ii. Dead calcrpiLlar with cocoons of tlia 
Jly lying outside the body. 

c, riy enliirgcd ; the crossed lines show 
the rcnl size. 

eggs beneath the skin. The larvae feed on 
the flesh of the caterpillar, afterwards 
pupating on the leaves or on the skin, 
Fig, 129, 

Conditions for spraying.—Choose calm, 
dull, dry weather. Wind diverts tlic spray, 
Siinslune evaporates it too quicldy, while 
rain dilutes and renders it futile. 

Aphides attack,—^The large family of 
aphides, or green and black flics, invariably 
open the attack in the growing point of the 
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host plant, where the tissues are succulent 
and easily penetrated. An effort should be 
made to exterminate the pests before they 
spread from the growing point. This course 
saves time, labour, and material, and 
reduces damage to the minimum. 

Derri$ insecticides, —^'riiougli denis insec¬ 
ticides have been used in a small way for a 
long period, it is only in recent years that 
their value has become fully appreciated. 
They are very lethal, and being non-poison- 
ous, are safe to use. 

Preventive sprays. —The value of prevent¬ 
ive sprays lies in faithful application. If 
the interval between sprayings is a fortnight, 
this period must not be over-rim, or the 
preventive influence will be weakened, and 
the pest break through, 

Rotation cropping. —Rotation cropping is 
a firm ally in keeping down root pests such 
as carrot fly, onion fly, and cabbage root 
fly, which pupate in the soil in which the 
attacked crop was grown. By changing the 
site, the crop concerned is removed from 
its enemy. 

CLASSROOM WORK 

LiJe cycle of an insect,— Collect the eggs 
of some insect, such as the cabbage white 
butterfly. Place them under a slightly 
tilted tumbler in a window in the classroom. 
Provide fresh leafage as food. Watch care¬ 
fully the development through the various 
stages, and make appropriate diagrams. 

Oai'dboard discs. —Stiff cardboard discs 
2 ill. square, and slit from the centre of one 
side to the centre of the disc, where a small 
hole should be made for the reception of the 
stem, are, as preventives of cabbage root 
fly attack, quite as effective as the tarred 
felt discs. A supply of cardboard discs 
might be made in the classroom. 

Broad bean aphis.—^Bring into the class¬ 
room two broad bean shoots slightly infested 


by black fly. Accommodate them in separate 
tumblers filled with water, stand one tumbler 
in a warm window, the other in a cool place. 
Note that warmth accelerates the rate of 
increase, proving that in warm weather 
this and other pests multiply more rapidly. 

Grrease-bands. —Make grease-bands out of 
stiff butter paper, each band to be 5 in, 
wide and 18 in. long. Butter paper is best, 
because the grease does not soak in. 

Thrips attack.—Bring into the classroom 
leaves infested by thrips. Note that the 
attack is on the under surface, and that most 
of the thrips are feeding in the creases of the 
leaves, sflowing how necessary it is to spray 
vigorously when dealing with this pest. 
Sweet pea and French bean leaves are 
admirable material for the illustration. 

Collect weeds,—Collect an example of every 
kind of weed in the school garden, and make 
a list of the number of insect pests found on 
them. There may be root fly on charlock, 
black fly on thistle, red spider on groundsel, 
and thrips on chickweed. These pests pass 
from weeds to cultivated crops, a powerful 
argument for the suppression of weeds. 

HumorouB poems.—Reginald Avkell has 
written some very amusing poems connected 
with gardening. The following will interest 
the children, 

GREEN FLY 

Of every single garden pest, 

I think I hate the Green Fly best. 

My hate for him is slcru and strong 
Fve hated him both loud and long. 

Since first I met him in the spring 
Fyo hated him like anything. 

There was one Green Fly, f recall 
I hated him the most of all. 

He sat upon my Jiiiest rose, 

And put a finger to his nose. 

Then sneered, and turned away his head 
To bite my rose of royal red. 
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Next day, I noticed, with alarm. 

That he had started out to charm 
A lady fly, as green in hue 
As all the grass that ever grew. 

He wooed, he won; she named the night— 
And gave my rose another bite. 

Ye gods, quoth I, if this goes on, 

Before another week has gone, 

These two will propagate their kind. 

Until, one morning, I shall find 
A million Green Fly on my roses, 

All with their fingers to their noses. 

I made a fire, I stoked it hot 
With all tlie rubbish I had got; 

I picked the rose of royal red 
Which should have been their bridal 
bed; 

And on the day they twain were mated 
They also were incinerated. 

Reginald Arhll. 

I SAW NINE PESTS 

As I sat under a poplar tall, 

I saw nine pests come over the wall. 

I saw nine pests come wandering by; 

A slug, a snail and a carrot fly. 


I saw nine pe.sLs descending on me: 
Wireworm, weevil and radish flea. 

I saw nine pests, a depressing .sight: 
Pear midge, mildew and apple blight. 

Nine garden pests came over the wall, 
And the woolly apliis was worst of all, 
Ri'gimtld Arkcll. 

THE LADY WITH THE LAMP 

There is a lady, sweet and kind 
As any lady you will fiiul. 

I've known her nearly all my life; 

She is, in fact, my present wife. 

In daylight, she is Idiid to all, 

But, as the evening .sliaclows fall. 

With jam-poL, salt and sngar-longs 
She starts to right her garden’s wrongs. 

With her elcclric torch, she prowls, 
Scaring the Nightjars aiul the Owls, 
And if she secs a slug or .snail 
She SLigai-tongs him, hy the tail. 

Beware the pinc-lree’s withered hnmeh, 
Beware the awful Avalanche— 

And Sings, that wall: abroad by night. 
Beware my wife’s electric light. 

Reginald ArlielL 
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X. FUNGOID DISEASES 



The liie history oi a fungus,—Fungi, a 
very large division of the vegetable kingdom, 
possess no chlorophyll or green colouring 
matter, hence arc unable to manufacture 
organic food on their own account. Con¬ 
sequently they must '^steaF' their'food from 
organisms which have this power. When 
fungi live upon dead material, they are 
known as saprophytes. With them the 
gardener is concerned in a minor degree 
only. His concern is with the parasites which 
live upon living green plants. They are 
responsible for the most serious diseases, 
and it is incumbent upon every gardener 
to know something about these diseases, 
and how they can be controlled. 

Fylhnm de hayyanum is taken as the type, 
because it is responsible for the very common 
disease of damping off of seedlings, and also 
because in structure and mode of life it 
represents fungi as a whole. Infection is 
caused by resting sporangia or spores 
alighting on seedlings which are embarrassed 
by an over damp atmosphere or low tem¬ 
perature. Stimulated by contact with an 
appropriate host, the spores germinate, 
forming minute threads called mycelium. 
The individual threads are known as hyphae. 
At certain points where the threads cross, 


conjugation takes place. As a result of it, 
the fungus develops on branched threads 
another type of spore termed the zoospore. 
This provides for rapid multiplication. The 
spores are shed in great numbers, and 
alighting on other seedlings, spread infection. 

The vegetative part, that is, the mycelium, 
ramifies within the tissues of the host, 
secreting a ferment that dissolves the cell 
walls, and appropriates the contents of the 
cells, The reproductive part, namely, the 
spores, are produced externally, resembling 
a whitish brown mould. Naturally, en¬ 
compassed by such terrible invaders, the 
seedlings rapidly collapse. When the food 
supply of the fungus gives out, resting 
conidi a are produced, They may lodge in 
the soil, or find their way into the atmosphere. 
In any event they can remain dormant for 
long periods until they find another suitable 
host. 

Control meamres .—^There is no cure, but 
if seedlings are watered fortnightly with 
Clieshunt Compound (r oz. in. 2 gallons of 
water) from the time they appear until they 
have formed their second normal leaf, tJiey 
will escape attack. The compound destroys 
the resting conidia in the act of germinating. 
Hygienic conditions, such as a porous 
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soil^ clean receptacles^ and, under glass, 
the maintenance of a reasonably dry atinos- 
phere, are further safeguards, 

To sum up the life history given, and apply 
it to plant diseases in general;—all fungi 
appropriate the tissues of their host plants; 
all spread in or on the organs attacked by 
means of mycelium, and all produce active 
and resting spores. 

Principal tungoid diseases.—Now it is 
proposed to give a few of the principal 
diseases, and the measures that should be 
taken against them. 

AppU and pear scab ,—Attacks the leaves 
in spring, and passes on to the fruit, forming 
ugly gaping cracks. Passes from the fruit 
to the wood, on which it winters. Cut out 
and burn diseased wood. When the flowers 
are in the green bud stage, spray with 
lime sulphur solution (i part in 30 parts of 
water). Spray with lime sulphur soliUiou 
(r part in 60 parts of water) immediately 
after the flowers fall The two sprayings 
are essential 

Brown roi.—Attacks apples, pears, plums, 
and occasionally cherries. The disease first 
appears on the leaves, afterwards passing to 
tile fruit, on which it forms greyish olive spore 
centres in the shape of fairy rings. The spores 
from the fruit are shed on to the young wood, 
which ultimately is killed. From this wood 
the spring spores are proclnced. Cut off and 
burn all mumnnilied fruit and detid twigs 
in winter and, just as the leaves are un-' 
folding, spray with liver of sulphur solution 
(i oz. in 3 gallons of water). Regular liming 
enables fruit trees to resist this disease. 

Silver leaf. —^Plum, cherry, apple and pear, 
are susceptible, tlie two first named more so. 
The leaves of affected shoots assume a 
silvery appearance. Ultimately, affected 
branches die, and hear purplish white, 
plate-like fructifications, Diseased branches 
must be cut off and burned, making the cut 
immediately below the point at which the 
wood ceases to have a brown stain. Treat 
the cut surface with white lead paint to 
prevent further infection. 


MiliUiv. — 1\ widespread disease affecting 
apples, roses, sweet peas, culinary peas, 
delphiniums, and many other subjects. Can 
be destrayed by dusting the affected parts 
(wliich are covered wilh a while or purplish 
white, downy mould) with a mixture ot 
2 parts flowers of sulphur and i part fresidy 
slaked lime, or by spraying wilh luse pink 
pcrmimganaic of potash solution. 

Die-back discanc .—^Tliis is likewise of wide 
incidence, gooseberries and roses being 
amongst the worst sufferers. Affected 
branches wilt suddenly, and die. Spraying 
is futile. Cut off and burn stricken branches, 
treating the cut surface with wliite lead 
paint. 

Canker .—^Tliis devastates apples, pears, 
roses, almonds, azaleas, and n\any similar 
woody plants. The fungus works iiUcnially, 
ultimately bursting the Imrk and forming 
scabs. Where only small wnimpovtant 
branches arc attacked, they should be cut 
off and burned. Where a huger limb is 
involved, pare off the scabby inirt, treating 
the sound wood underneath wilh wliile load 
paint. 

Wilt disease .—^This attacks asters, causing 
the plants to collapse suddenly and die. 
There is no remedy, but watering with 
Cheslumt Compound (i pint per plant per 
dose) fortnightly from planting out until 
the flowers open is un cffccLivc safeguard. 

Rhizome rot ,—This is a disease of Hag 
irises winch attacks the rhizome or creeping 
stem, causing it to decay. Lift affected plants, 
and after washing the roots under a running 
tap, steep them and the rhizomes in rose 
pink permanganate of potash soUiLion for 
twenty minutes before replanting. 

Rust T'hifi is pievaleut mi many 

subjects, including roses, border carnations, 
chrysanthemums, and CuiUeibiiiy bells. 
Begins by forming yellow leaf l^loLcliCii, on 
which dusters of rusty red spores form. 
Spray with liver of svdphuv solution (i oz. 
in 3 gallons of water) as soon as the first 
symptoms are observed. 

Black The most serious disease 

to which roses are liable. Infects the leaves, 
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forming inky black blotches on them, and 
tile shoots also, withering them badly. 
Affected shoots should be cut off and burned, 
and the bushes sprayed with half strength 
Bordeaux Mixture. 

Sweet pea The cause of this disease 

is uncertain, but is thought to be a virus. 
Forms dark green stripes in the leaves 
and stems, completely paralysing growth. 
Affected plants should be lifted and burned, 
and healthy ones watered weekly for a 
month with sulphate of potash solution 
(i oz. in a gallon of water and one gallon 
per yard run of row). 

Gladiolus smut ,—Affects the bulbs, shriv¬ 
elling up the tissues, and destroying the 
embi^o. As a safeguard against infection, 
steep the bulbs for an hour before idanting 
in a solution prepared by dissolving i oz. 
of liver of sulphur in 3 gallons of water, 

Club root disease .—Peculiar to members of 
the Natural Order Cmcifeme. Specially 
Lroiiblcsome to turnips, and members of 
the cabbage family. Effective safeguards 
are rotation planting, and triennial applica¬ 
tions of freshly slaked lime at 6 oz. per square 
yard, A certain remedy is to water affected 
plants with commercial corrosive sublimate 
solution (i oz. in 10 gallons of water, and 
I pint per plant). The symptoms of attack 



Fiu, 130. Cauuagil Clou Root 

A, SccjUuii? sliowiiig swellings on I he root. 
U. The clubbing of flic rooli.. 



Fig. 131. Potato Disease 


a. Leal with dark-coloutcd paIclics and whitish bordci^felLowing 
Llii! progress oi Uic lungus, 

b. Tuber with dark-colaurcd spots. 

c. Enlarged drawing of whUlsli branches of the fungus bearing 
spores. 

are the development on the roots of ugly 
scabby swellings, Fig. 130. 

disease ,—Attacks the potato only, 
forming on the tuber excrescences very much 
like a dirty cauliflower, In bad attacks 
similar swellings may arise on the haulm. 
No remedy is known, but there are immune 
.varieties, which should, and in many cases 
must be, by government regulation, grown 
in infected land. 

Common Attacks potatoes and beet¬ 
root, forming svipcrfidal brown scabs about 
the size of a sixpence, Fig. 131, Disfigures 
but does not affect cropping capacity or 
table quality. Can be prevented by rotation 
cropping, and planting the tubers on humus, 
such as stable manure ov leaf mould, which 
possess a greater attraction for the scab 
organism. 

Late blight. —^I'he potato and outdoor 
tomatoes are susceptible. The liaulm yellows, 
is covered with brow-nish white mould, decays, 
and emits a vile smell. At tliis stage the 
disease passes into the tubers, causing dcmic 
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or decay, An outbreak can be prevented by 
spraying the Uaulni with Bordeaux oi 
Burgundy Mixture in early July, and again 
three weeks later in the event of showery 
vveather. 

Cehry leaf The susceptible crops 

are celery and parsnips. Yellow leaf blotches 
are followed by complete withering, the 
trouble spreading with great rapidity. 

Sterilisation of the seed destroys resting 
mycelium that is transmitted on the seed 
coat. Spraying with Bordeaux Mixture in 
early August and early September prevents 
IrLfection from- externa! sources. 

Cladosfori%im,—k serious enemy of 
tomatoes. Yellow leaf blotches are succeeded 
by a brownish mould, whicli completely 
ruins tlie crop. The maintenance of a dry, 
airy atmosphere is nn effective safeguard. 
Spraying with ammonium polysulphide 
solution (i part in So parts of water) is a 
certain cure. 

Btossom mi ro#.—A tomato disease caused 
by inadequate watering. The affected fruits, 
which develop rot spots at the eye end, 
should be burned, and more moisture applied 
to the roots. 

Sleepy This is another tomato 

trouble. Stricken plants droop, owing to 
the operation of tlie fungus within their 
roots. Shade affected plants heavily, and, 
once a week for a month, water into the soil 
around each plant half a teaspoonful of 
sulphate of potash. 

Qumnher fmit rot —Affects the fmitlets, 
causing thorn to rot. Remove the affected 
fruitlets and spray with liver of sulphur 
solution (i Qz. in 3 gallons of water). 

'Root knot dkea^e .—Attacks cucumbers 
and tomatoes, forming bladdeiTike swellings 
on the roots. Is due to an celworm. An 
effective safeguard is to plant in sterilised 
soil. If the infection is caught in its early 
stages, diseased plants can be saved by 
cutting off affected roots, and watering with 
lime water (2 oz. of lime in a gallon of water) 
at weekly intervals for a month. 

While nisL—k serious disease of wall¬ 
flowers, alyssum, turnips, and members of 


the cabbage family. Covers the foliage with 
fc!ty white mould. 'I'/ic disease caii he des¬ 
troyed by cliisting thickly wUh flowers of 
sulphur. 

USEFUL HINTS 

Virility of resting spores.- -'Hie resliug 
spores o[ fangi arc cKtranrdiiinrily teiiacinns 
of life. They can wiilisLaiul great Jieat and 
cold, and lie doj-ijiaid loi Jong periods. Ji.vact 
periods have not been deiernrined, but it is 
known that resting .spores may gerniinato 
after several years. That i.s why such 
diseases as club lOot me so cliffjcult to 
eradicate, 

Liver of sulphur solution,—Thus solution 
stains very badly, licucc the ojienitor, wJicn 
using it, should avoid white paint, \vcar old 
clothes, and see that his syringe or S[)raycr 
is in good order. 

Silver leaf disease.— This disease is 
scheduled under the VcMruclive Insects a)ul 
T?csh Ovdey of the Ministry of Agricultuvc, 
Copies of the Order are obliiinable on 
application to the Secretary, Ministry of 
Agriculture, 10, Whitehall riace, London, 
S.W. The provisions of the Order should 
be carefully sliicliccL 

Flowers oi sulphur nncl freshly slaked linio, 
—^When this mixture is used for the clostmc- 
tion of diseases, it must be maclu immcdialely 
before the application. Chcinical dnuigcs 
quickly bring about doteriouation and coagii' 
lation, which makes it impossible to clisliihuLc 
the mixture evenly. 

Tlio incidence of rust diseases.—Rust 
diseases arc always more prevalent in l)adly 
clramcclsoil, no doubt because ihe liosL plants 
arc wcakcnecl, and arc on that accunnl 
unable to resist attack. 

Wart disease of potatoes.—TJiis destructive 
disease is scheduled under the Destructive 
I^isech and Pests Order^ Secure a copy of 
the Order and study its provisions (sec 
silver leaf disease above). 
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Common scab of potatoes. —Substances of 
an alkaline nature favour the growth of the 
organism causing the disease. That is why 
lime, cinders, and ashes from the fire should 
never be applied to land imiiiediately before 
potatoes are planted, or during the season 
of growth. 

Aster wilt disease- —^Therc is some evidence 
that the resting mycelium of this disease 
is carried on the seed coat, and that when 
the seed is treated with flowers of sulphur 
before -sowing, the plants are much more 
likely to escape attack. Empty the seed 
into a paper bag, cover it with flowers of 
sulphur, and shake thoroughly. Do this 
immediately before sowing, and explain 
clearly Uie obiect of the treatment. 

When buying irassicas. —^Members of the 
brassica family should always be carefully 
examined for traces of club root or gall 
weevil. Infected or infested stock must on 
no account be planted. 

Late blight disease of potatoes.— In recent 
years most of the first outbreaks of this 
devastating disease have been traced to 
dead haulm left over from the previous 
season. Take an opportunity, therefore, 
when dealing with potato troubles, to 
impress upon llic children the necessity 
lor burning all potato haulm as soon as it 
is dry. 

CLASSROOM WORK 

Cheshunt Compound.—Following is the 
formula for Clieshunt Compound:—2 parts 
powdered copper sulphate, ii parts fresh 
ammoiiiiiin carbonate. The parts are by 
weight, Mix the two ingredients carefully, 
store the mixture in a tightly stoppered 
bottle or jar for twenty-four hours. Draw 
supplies as needed, and prepare for use by 
dissolving 1 oz. in 2 gallons of water, 

Lime sulphur solution,—The following is 
the formula:—^flowers of sulphur 1 oz,, 
quicklime i lb., water 3 gallons. To prepare 



Pig. 132. Showing a Bag of Coppeh 
Sulphate (fi) suspended in Lime Wateh 


this solution, slalce the lime in a wooden 
vessel with a gallon of boiling water. Add 
the sulphur, and two gallons of water. 
Cover the vessel with a sack, and allow 
the mixture to boil for twenty minutes. 
Then strain through muslin, and apply as 
soon as cool. 

Bordeaux mixture, —Prepare this mixture 
in a wooden vessel. Into the vessel empty 
402. of lump lime. Pour on the lime half 
a gallon of water. Now wrap 4 oz. of sulphate 
of copper in muslin, and suspend the musUn 
in the lime water. Leave this arrangement 
over-night, and make up to 'z\ gallons with 
cold water next morning, Fig. 132. 

Burgundy mixture.—The following is the 
formula;—J lb. of washing soda crystals, 
4 oz. of sulphate of copper, 2 gallons of water. 
Dissolve the sulphate of copiDer in a muslin 
bag in i gallon of water, using a wooden 
vessel. Dissolve the washing soda also in a 
gallon of water. Pour the soda solution into 
the copper sulphate solution, and stir 
thoroughly. 

Sterilisation of celery seed,—Stir one 
medicinal drachm of commercial formalin 
in 2 \ pints of water. Empty the celery seed 
into a basin. Cover it with this solution, and 
leave for three hours. Stir every half hour. 
Then take the seed out, and dry it very 
slowly. This process kills the resting stage of 
leaf spot disease, which over-winters on the 
seed coat. 
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XL FLOWER CULTIVATION 



Hardy annuals.— A hardy annual is a 
plant which completes its life within one 
year, and then dies. Many beautiful flowers 
fall into this class. They are now grown 
extensively in gardens of every kind, and 
should be well represented in the school 
garden. Conspicuously charming subjects 
in the class are cornflower, calendula, 
clarkia, godetia, annual chrysanthemum! 
ursinia, venidium, Shirley poppy, Californian 
poppy, larkspur, scabious, and candytuft. 

Soil preparaiioii.—'^h&jt possible this 
should be carried out in winter, to give 
alternating frost and thaw an opportunity 


to improve the IcxLurc, ])ig <)iu; foot 
deep, incorporating with each st(narc yurtt 
a 2 in. layer of wcll-roUed stal)le Jiiaiuire 
and 2 0%, of bone meal. lireak down the 
lumps, tread fairly firmly, and rake lIu‘ 
surface even, As the seed is V(*ry small, 
fineness of Lex Lure is vital. 

Seed siowing.—liy mainLain a succession of 
bloom from the end of June uiUil ihe advent 
of severe frosts, it is essential to sow twice, 
at the end of March, and again in mid-June. 
There are two methods—broadcasting, and 
sowing in i in. deep drills. The former 
operates when hardy annuals arc sown in 
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I'lG. 133. l^ANEL DeIjIGN I'-QR IlAUDY AnNUAT- HORDER 

r, 0 . Scarlet- Clatkiab. 

2, 5, Yellow Annual Chrysacithcmimis. 

3, 7, 10. \Vhitfi Cornflowers- 

4, 8, 9. Ulue Cornflowers. 

11, II. Pink Godetias. 

12, 13. Miii^noncLte. 



Ihg. 134, l^ANEL Design eou 
Hardy Annual Ded 

1. Orange Calcjidiilas. 

2. UInu Niecllat^. 



Fig. 135. Panel Design for 
IIardy Annual Bed 

1. Pink Larkspurs. 

2. While Clarkins. 


clumps in the herbaceous border or other 
parts of the garden, or when panel designs 
are made. These arc very pretty, and 
probably constitute the most effective method 
of display. The diagrams show appropriate 
schemes. Having traced the outlines with a 
pointed stick, scatter the seed thinly on 
the surface, and just cover it by light raking. 
Drill sowing is the accepted method when line 
effects are desired, such as along a bed edge, 
or in a ribbon border, Figs. 133, 134 and 135, 
Early treatment and thinning .—As soon 
as the seedlings appear, dress them with 
weathered soot, which expedites growth, 
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and wards off slugs and leatherjackcts. 
Hand weed early, or the little plants will be 
spindled, Before congestion arises, thin to 
the following distances‘.—cornflower, calen¬ 
dula, darldaj godetia, annual chrysanthe¬ 
mum, larkspur, and scabious I'Z in.; ursinui, 
Californian poppy, and candytuft, Qin.* 
vcnidiiim and Shirley poppy, 6 in. 

Many tall annuals need staking. 
Support the inaiu stem of each plant with a 
neat stake, and loop the growUis separately 
to it. No hard and fast line can be drawn 
as to the plants which need this aid. So 
much depends on season and soil. The 
cultivator should use his own judgment, 
seeing that every plant which needs support 
is accorded it, Tig, 136. 


Feeding .—hroni the time buds show, to 
the end of the following period, feed fort¬ 
nightly with qimrlcr strength liquid niaiuire, 
or with a I 0/.. per square yard dressing of 
a mixlnrc of 4 pavls s\»por))hosphatc of lime, 
and I part each of sulphate of anunonia 
and s\ilpluitc of potash. 

Spent flowers .—Keniove these wi-ekly, or 
bud production will soon cease, 

Hardy hieiininls.- A liiinly biennial is a 
plant whicli conq)letos its life c^'cle in two 
years. As a rule the greater part of the 
growth is made during the flvsl year, the 
second being reserved lor llowcring and seed 
production. Brom the gardening standiioint, 
several plants are treated as biennials wliich 
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A Bokdtui of Dahlias ano Ciirys anthemums 


arc ill fact jicrennials. When LrcaLccl as 
perennials, their beauty declines. The sub¬ 
jects mentioned in this treatise are ffardeners’ 
biennials, not botanists'. They are Sweet 
Williams, Canterbury bells, wallflowers, fox^ 
gloves, evening primroses, honesty, cyiio- 
gbssuins, and forgetnne-nots. 

Preparatio^t of (he seed —Biennials 
arc not sown in their flowering quarters, 
but in a special seed bed wlicli is prepared 
by forking I ft. deep, incorporating a light 
dressing of leaf mould, spent hops, or 
prepared hop manure, to encourage vigorous 
early rooting. Reduce the soil to a fine 
texture, and make it moderately firm, 
Choose a partially shaded position, to 
prevent early embarrassment from too much 
sun. 


Seed sowhig.^ThQ ideal period is tlie end 
of May, which affords ample time for good 
growth before autumn. In ^ in. deep drills 
spaced 4 in. apart, sow thinly, filling up the 
drills very carefully with pulverised soil. 
The drill metliod is better than broadcasting, 
as it facilitates hand weeding and soil stirring, 
two urgent early attentions. 

Tyaiisplanting to nuese/y beds .—This is 
a vital phase. It prevents spindling, and 
ensures the formation of abundant fibrous 
roots wliich enable the plants to sur¬ 
vive adverse wintry condilions. Choose a 
sunny situation, make the soil moderately 
rich, and transfer the plants when they 
arc forming their third or fourth normal 
leaf. Space them 6 in. apart. Regular 
soil stirring and watering in dry weather 
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are the only attentions needed in the 
nursery bed. 

Trm&pliiniing to flowering posllwn$r—\]\ii 
end of September, when suiumct flowers 
are fading, is the accepted time. It is 
eminently siiUablc also because it enaldos 
the plants to l^ccome Jirmly esUiblislicd 
before winter. Where the work cniinot h(j 
done before mid-October, it should be 
deferred until the following Marrin VliuU 
forget-me-nots 6 in. apart, the other biennials 
12 in. 

Hatdy perennials.—A hardy pcvcuuiiil is 
a plant Tvhich lives for tlircc years or moi'c. 


TICK hOU Sl-.MOKS 

The /jo/ ii(ii/rr sdr.-"Choose a 
rons[)inions, sunny. wi'U diainrd sitnation. 
In sliade nvt^i lu^rbamms plants are a 
faihiKG 

,S7iif/Ji’ </M/irnvn'nv <'/ hotda\ 'The 

lierfertly sliiiii;ht biudn ve»y elU’ctive. 
h'ar beLter riintisi' iii ni.ihe (un* liaving 
eiiiviiig mitlines. (Iin^ .itlnnliiig many- 
angled vims of (he plaiirs beuiily. The 
lenglli is innnaterial. (be whUli sluiuld be 
auisidered raiefnliy. lienerally, bordm 
niifliT >1 (L wide aie nnsiil i^fa(’to^^\ as arc 
lliose nioie (hail rj fl. wirle. Work, llnncfoic, 
beUvceii (tie luaximum and iniiiiinniii sng- 
gesti'd. The iilanting design slmwi\ in the 



3 U. aparl, 


Sin. (iparl. 


I. Delphinium Monarch of Wales (blue). 

'i, AclcinlsIf^UcliflDra^crciim). 

3 . Ou'cnlai Poppy Kfn^ Gcoigc(£Rar)rf), 

4 . Mlcliaelinas Dalsv KIngoI iho IJelBiaiis (maiivi*), 

5 . GtiU(c.vc& 4 .(ycUQw). 

6. Kniphofta Express (red). 

7. nocconln cordafa (creani). 

8. Taioay Lady Derby tplukl» 


0. Phlox hVlina (pfriUK 
10 . CmpaoMl.i 

I j. Ifrliriiniii Klvi iloii (ii in (fui v< 

12 . Iljb I.f>j<l uf Jiiiii* (i>bl<'). 

13 . AiU’iu'nu^ Avilviinn Mvm n (plnliV 
i(, Mlcliacliii.is Onl^y l,mb' Jlity Hlui'. 
15 . AtiilroeriirrJn luir.nilld.i 

lO. Ktigermi ynakvrv5s(mAnvr). 


\ 3 fl. npfirl. 


17. Pyrenirum Lord Eosebery (crimson). 
iS, Gciun Lady SlcaUicdeii (ycltowr)* 
ig, Campaniiln pcrslcifolla (blue). 

30 . 1 'rcilUiis Golden Globe (yellow). 

rroiichcra Pluio dc Fcuiscarlel). 

Si, Gypsophilo pniilcnlaln (while). 


33, Ni iH'ta {blm ]. 


Mcs-Siulun*^ {wlule), 
bln. .'ijinfl. 


Lenglli Cii border—i<jfU 
MaxIimiJii widlh of border—lo f(. 
Minimum widUi ai border ' h II. 


Usually its life is unlimited, provided correct 
cultural conditions obtain. The class in¬ 
cludes many exquisite garden flowers, such 
as delplnnium, lupin, Michaelmas daisy, 
bocconias, kniphofm, phlox, cloroiiicum, 
autumn anemone, oriental poppy, flag ills, 
pyrethrum, geum, gypsophila, and trolliiis. 
It is customary to assemble these flowers 
in one border, callmg it a herbaceous boreW. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the 
beauty of the feature, which should never 
be omitted 


diagram iUus(ratos an actual border tlial 
has received m(\elv praise, i.)7. 

Soil prcjyiirtilioit, i>ig 2 fl. decj), mixing 
with each s<iiiari^ yard of Imdi spils if pailful 
of stable manure. Hnjak down Um; liMni)s, 
Lrcad fairly lirmly, and wIumi raking im¬ 
mediately piior to planting, work in a 2 uz. 
per acjuare yard dressing of bone niea). 
Prepare the border a fortnight betoic 
planting, to allow for soil sinking. 

Planting period .—^'riiis extends fioiu late 
October until the end of March. Planting 
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must not, however, proceed when the soil 
is pasty or frosty. The rust inoiilli of the 
period, mentioned is tlic best, because the 
soil is still warm eiiniigh to promote re¬ 
establishment before winter. The plants 
arc thus able to bear up a^^ainsi spring 
(Iroiiglit boUcr Lliaii if they were phintocl 
late. 

Mclhod of plandiii ^.—Tor each plant make 
a hole wide onoiigh to receive the roots 
comfortably. Spread out the hbrous roots 
of snl)jccts snrli as Michaelmas daisies, 
stretch straight down the tap roots of 
plants like delphiniums, in all eases bury 
the crowns or root Lops an inch deep, Tigs. 
I 39 i 140. 14^* 

Transplanilifff .— Ilcrbacccus plants arc 
liappy in the same situation for three years, 
at the end of which they must be trans¬ 
planted to provide for the rc-cn rich men t of 
the soil and the division of overgrown 
specimens. NovcMuher to starch is an 
excellent period for Ibis work. 

JIcyhaCi'OKS hordey man¬ 

age men t of a growing herbaceous border 
involves .some care. The young shoots 
are often attacked by sings in sj)ring, unless 
each plant is surrounded by a f)no inch liigli 
cordon of small, sliaip cindcr.s, or a similar 
cordon of a mixture of 5 j)arts powdered 
kaiiiit and i part powdered l)lucstonc or 
sulphate of copper. 



Pins. 13a AND 130. Plantinc; a 

P'lUKOUS-HOO'rivD HliRIIACHDUS PLANT 

Tlic lop diiigrain sliows llie coircrt mcllioil of 
pltiiillng u fibrous-rooted licrbaceoiis plant. 

The lower diagram siiowj* the incorrecl iiietlioil. 
The ioqLs ate squeezed into loo siiiali a space. 
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I'lu, i.\i» Fig. i.ji. 

CowKECT Methou Incorrect 

OF Planting M f t 11 o u of 

T A p - R 0 o T R D Planting Tai>- 

H E R D A C E O II S ROOTED HeKBA- 

P L A N T . T A 1> - C E □ U S PLAN T. 

ROOT STRETCH HD NOTE TwISTKD 

Sthaigiit Down Tap-root 

Sliooi rechicHon .—Many plants, such as 
Michaelmas daisies, phloxes, hclcninms, sun¬ 
flowers, golden rods, and rudbekias develop 
far more shoots than they can flower proj^erly. 
Reduce the shoots to six of the best per 
plant when they arc 4 to 5 in, long. Cut 
off the re cl Lind ant slioots where they arise 
on the crowns, to prevent the development 
of secondary growths from the left-in stumps. 

Staking .—Most herbaceous subjects need 
slaking, or growth becomes permanently 
mis-shapen. Apply the stakes when it is 
evident that the plant concerned can no 
longer support itself. Use one stake for each 
shoot of vigorous growers such as hollyliocks 
and delphiniums, three stakes for each 
]dant of less vigorous habit, like phloxes 
and helcniums. Enclose tlic growths of the 
latter in encircling rafria or lillis string tics, 
in all cases prescM'ving Llie natural deport- 
men L of the plant. 

Mainlenancc of soil texture, —M^hcnever 
tlic soil shows signs of caking, ply the 
Dulcli hoe. Tork 4 to bin. deep in mid- 
July, to mi ligate the effects cf the 
trampling inseparable from constant cnllnral 
alLciUioiis, 
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Autumn ireatmenL-AVhcn iiiclGiiicnt 
weather ends the dispky, cut down each 
plant to within 3 in. of tlie soil level, burn 
the growth to destroy pests and diseases, 
and dig between the plants, vvorldiig in a 
3 ill. layer of welhroUed stable iniinnrc- 
No {urther attention is needed until growth 
starts in spring. 

Roses.—^Therc arc jiiany members of the 
rose family. Those generally cultivated jii 
gardens are dwarfs (including hybrid teas, 
hybrid perpetuals, and dwarf polyantluis), 
ramblers, climbers, and weeping and upiiglil 
standards. Dwarf roses are used for planting 
in beds and borders; ramblers and cliinbcns 
for clothing arches, fences, and walls; 
weeping and upright standards as ''dot*' 
subjects in beds, borders, and lawns. 


siluciiioH. --Koines will not lluive 
in shade, and arc most impali(n\L of draughts 
and iiulilfcicnt diaiimge. TJiey like full 
sun, vcasonalile sheUer, svith no supeiilnous 
water around their roots. 

Soil roiUrary to the general 

belief, heavy iniinniing is not desirable 
at planting lime. Tlie roots eslaldish lliein- 
selvcs butter in rather poor mndilions. Feed 
generously after they are established. The 
ideal mclliod is to work llie soil 2 ft, deiip. 
AVith eacil square yard of t)olLom i ft. 
layer, mix J ])ailfiil of strawy stable manure, 
with the loj) layer no stable manure, but 
a 2 oz. per square yard application of bone 
meal. Work the s<nl to a line texture, and 
tread it iirmly. 

PfanltN}^ period - T\n)> extends from the 
end of October to the end of March. The 
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same suggestions apply as to herbaceous 
plants. 

Planting dislances ,—Space hybrid tea and 
hybrid perpetual varieties 18 in. apart, 
dwarf polyantba 15 in., ramblers and 
climbers 6 ft., standards as the lay-out 
determines. 

Pla^Uiitg method .—Rose roots often suffer 
in transit. When they arrive, cut off the 
damaged parts, and soak the sound roots 
in water for twenty minutes to replace lost 
sap. Make each planting hole wide enough 
to receive the spread out roots comfortably, 
and deep enough just to bury the budcliiig 
point on the main stems of hybrid teas 
and hybrid pcrpetuals. The roots of other 
sections should be buried 2 in, deep, Fig. 142. 

Priming hybrid teas and hybrid perpetuals .— 
Late Marcli, after the danger of severe frost 
is past, is the appropriate period. Shorten 
eacli shoot of vigorous growers half way 
back, of weak growers to within two buds 
or eyes from the base. The object of this 
differential treatment is to restrain the 
vigorous, and invigorate the weak, en¬ 
couraging both to produce flowering growth. 
Make slanting cuts immediately above the 
selected bud or eye. Figs, 143, 144, 145, 

14&. 147- 

Pruning dimrf polyanthas .—^Late March is 
the best time. Cut out entirely the weak 



Pigs, 143, 146 and 147 
PRUNING A Rosk 

The first iKuslration shows lUc correct type of 
slanting cut, The base of Liic cut is immediately 
alyowe tVie eye. 

The second illvistration shows another incorrccL type 
of cut. Water lodges on the horizontal surface. 

The third diagram shows an incorrect method 
of slnntini^ cut. 'Ilie base of the cut Is below the eye, 
and Ihiis the sap cannot ascend to the cyo. 

side shoots, and shorten the remainder 
one third of the way back. If there 
15 old exhausted growth, cut that out 
also. 

Pruning ramblers .—Rambler roses flower 
on one year old wood, which having flowered, 
becomes redundant. Cut it out entirely 
if no young shoots arise towards the base. 
If they do, make the cut immediately above 
the point at which the young originates. 
Immediately after the flowers fade is the 
appropriate period, Fig. 148, 

Pruning climbers .—Shorten half way back 
in late March tlic side shoots on the main 
branches. If there is unripenecl wood at 



Fig. 142. Showing how 
TO Plant Dwarf Rose. 
Roots Spread Out, and 
Pudding Point Pukied 


Fig. I.^3. Showing now 
TO Prune Vigorous 
Dwarf Rose. Cut 
Shoots Apphoximatelv 
ITali' Way Down 


Fig. i.|4. Showing now 
TO Prune Weak Dwarf 
Rose. Cut Shoots to 
wniiiN Two Ryes from 
] 3 ase 







Annual CirnysANTHEMUMs ■ Uksinia Hviihias 







Salpigt.ossis 


Douole Sweet Sultan 



Petunias Nigella 


fl5 


[Rcproducfd by coiirUsy of Suilon & Ud. 
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the tip of the httcr, cut it off. Otherwise, viiriety. They arise from tlic roots of the 
do not touch tliesc branches. two first named .sections, but may grow 

Pruning weeping Proceed on out of the stem as wed as from the roots 

similar lines to those suggested for ramblers, of climbers and upright standards, 

Cut out as much old flowered growth as Feeding.~h\\ sections of roses need gencr- 
can be spared having regard to tlic necessity ous feeding. From early May until the end 
for leaving an abundant supply of young, of September apply quarter strength liquid 
Pruning upright standards .—In late March manure weekly, or a ini.\Luic of the following 
shorten the side shoots half to two-thirds artificial fertilisers at similar intervals:— 


A 



Pig. 148. Pruning Ramdler Rose 

A. Flowered braaclu 
I). Cut here. 

C. Young slioot. 

D, Svv<ikeT%, to be Ull, 

of the way back, in accordance with tlieir superphosphate of lime C j)iU'ts, sulphate of 
vigour, the weaker ones to be treated the potash 2 parts, sulphate of ammonia, 
more severely. siilpliate of lime, and sulphate of nuignesia 

Removal of Hybrid tea, hybrid i part cacli. Apply the latter mixture at 

perpetual, climbing, and upright standard i oz. per square yard, or one teaspoonful 
roses are budded on to briar or rugosa per individual specUtveu, whichever the 
stocks which at any time may throw up more convenient. 

suckers or robber growths. These must be Aitlumn treaimenL—Aitev raking up fallen 
promptly removed, or they will destroy the leaves, and cutting off spent blooms, fork 
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the bcclii a toot deep and inuldi with a 3 in. 
layer ol strawy manure to protect tlic rools 
during winter. Bo not allow the manure to 
assume actual contact with Llie stems, or 
it may cause canker. 

Ornamental ahruhs. -OiimmentiLl shruhs 
are divided into two sectif)ns, deciduous 
or leaf-shcddiiig, and evergreen. A pro¬ 
portion of both should he ])ltinic(l, to ensure 
the maxi mil m beauty in both \vinLcr and 
summer. All deciduous shrubs that arc 
worth growing ilower at some season. The 
following is a representative selection:— 


Darwinii (orange, May), Choisya ternata 
(pinkish white, June), and Veronicas of 
various kinds, bearing blue, purple, pink or 
white Ilowers fi-gni July to October. 

The arraugcmQni of shnibs ,—Where space 
permits, a shriildiciy should be planted. 
Where it does not, the shrubs should be 
simced at intervals through the borders. 
Tlieir presence as permanent and dignified 
features is necessary to an attractive lay-out. 
'['he cliagriun .shows a beautiful shrub 
idiintiiig schcine, lug. 149. 

Prepayaiio)i of soil —Prepare the soil 
on exactly the lines suggested for the 



iMG. J.|(). ri.ANriNf} Pl.AN OR SlEUUlUJEHY 


1. Lilac MadaiiiR Lnimuit* {dcniblc ivliilc). 

2. Cti|iic‘tScs I nil lima (I'Vt'rfircrii). 

3. Uurldiri.i Vnililiiniia (piirpli'). 

.|. lliihuIclpUiub VirdiiiitlG (whiiv). 

5, llully (loldoii Qucpii {<‘vor|'rfi‘ii). 

0. lUlac Al])lmnso Lavallip (blue). 

7. llcrborih Durwinil (orauflt')- 

8 . Choisyi Icniata (pinkish wliik). 

9. Holly Silvi'r Qiircii (I'Vi'ryrccii). 

10. Lilac Charles X (ml). 

11. H lilts Si angni (rf'il). 

Lon pill oJ liorrli' 
Ma^lniiiin witllli 
Aliiniiuiiii wjcUU 


ij . A iicnba Japoiiica (p vergrom). 

13. hioiviila losoa (pink). 
i‘l. Skininia Japonlca (( vorgrorn). 
15. CyLisiib Mooiilii^lil (p.ilc yellow), 
U). Vnonica Awl mini Olnry (lino). 
17. llibps aiirciiin (yollmv). 

I ft, Cherry Lniirol {(werffifcii). 
i(>. ICs-cilfoiiia Lanplcyousis(pink). 
2 n. Dapluic iiieiprciiiii (piiiW). 

21. Ilyilrangoa Riiiiiculata (cream).' 


— 11. 

of horth'i- -15 It. 
of bonier—I oft. 


Daphne inczcieum (rosy ]nirple, l\Iarch) 
Ribes sangiiinciun (red, April) Berberis 
stcnophylla (orange, May), Idlacs in variety 
(May and June), Philarleljiluis Virginale 
(while, July) Buddleia Veitchiiina (j>urplc, 
August). 1 evergreen shrubs are divided 
into two sections, flowering and nondlowcriiig. 
The latter arc grown for the beauty of their 
foliage, and include Anciiba japoiiica, green 
and variegated hollies, clierry laurel, Skiinmia 
iaponica, and conifers ol all kinds. Ever¬ 
green flowering slirubs have as a rule little 
foliage charm to recommend them, but they 
bear lovely flowers. In this class are Berberis 


herbaceous border. Generous measures must 
prevail. 

period .—ideal jiciiod for 
planting deciduous shrubs is late October 
to the end of March; for evergreens, April. 
The latter are at that season fljrming vigorous 
young shoots whicli enable them to Lake 
iiold of their new quiirtcrs without serious 
leaf shedding. 

Pynning decidtioiis shnibs .—The method 
depends entirely on the wood ou which 
flowers arc produced. In shrubs l^elonging 
to the Ribes class, for instance, they develop 
on short side shoots, which slioiild be cut 
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half way back immediately alter flowering, 
to prevent the inordinate lengthening of 
the side shoots which hear flowers only at 
their tips. Shrubs of the Philadelphus 
group produce their flowers on one year 
old wood, which after flowering becomes 
superfluous, Pruning, therefore, consists 
of shortening this flowered growtii back to 
the point at which young shoots arise. In 
all cases i^rnne immediately after flowering, 
to reduce the strain on the roots and admit 
sun and air to ripen the wood. 

Pf'uniug evergreen shrubs ,—^There is no 
orthodox method here, but each April and 
September every shrub must be overhauled. 
Remo^^e the worst of each two crossing 
branches, dead and weak wood, and branches 
which straggle beyond the general outline. 
Evergreens that are being grown as specimens, 
suclx as hollies and conifers, must have their 
leading or apical shoot carefully preserved. 
If that is cut off, growth develops vigorously 



ViG. 150. 

SiinuD WITH Forked Leader 


lower down, and training becomes impossible. 
Sometimes these .specimens develop a forked 
leader. There arc two shoots where there 
should be one only. When this occurs, cut 
off the less promising of the two, Fig. 150. 

USEFUL HINTS 

Autumn-sown hardy annuals. — Hardy 
annuals sown in August in sheltered positions 
winter quite well out of doors, and flower 
ill early spring, Strictly speaking, the pliints 
become biennials when Ircatcd in this way, 
but it is customary still to regard them as 
annuals. 

Hardy annuals in Uorbaceous border.— 
When clumps of hardy annuals are sown in 
the herbaceous border, it is necessary to 
consider the colour scheme carefully. Make 
sure that the hardy amuuil.s do not produce 
a discord with neardiy herbaceous plants, 
otherwise the introduction will be a dis¬ 
advantage rather than a help. 

Saving seed oJ hardy annuals. —When a 
hardy annual of ouL-stancling merit appears, 
do not remove the faded flowers. Cover the 
plant with mu.slin, to prevent cro.ss pollina¬ 
tion, and allow tlic seed \tssc1s to fill, and 
the seeds to ripen. Qualities to look for are 
good colour, perfect liahiL, and profusion of 
flowering. Iflanls possG.ssing them often 
arise unexpectedly. 

Sowing biennials. —Adhere strictly to the 
end of May sowing rule, ollicrwisc the plants 
will not be vigorous enough to withstand 
winter. Many a failure is lraccal)lc to late 
sowing. 

Shade plants,— Tliough tlic majority of 
herbaceous perennials demand full siiii, a 
few succeed in partial shade, namely, 
doronicums, spiraeas, paeonics, autiunn 
anemones, anebusas, hcmcrocallis, flag irises, 
and Michaelmas daisies. It is i:)ossible with 
the aid of these subjects to assemble quite 
a nice border in a shady spot. 
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Preparation of Iierbaceoiia border. -If the 
surface soil and siil>S()il are very heavy, mix 
sufTiclcnt sand willi ilieiii lo ensure ponjsity. 
The sail iJi these borders is ih)L worked 
much, hence the necessily, under tenacious 
conditions, lo use an eHicieiii ineclianiral 
opener. 

Plaiitmg overgrcGiis, If ihc weatlier is 
very l)rigld inimediately after evergreens 
arc planted, Llie hsnrs dn)t)]>, because the 
roots lire not active cMiough Lo keep ihem 
supplied with inoisLure, It is bad juactice 
To water unless Lim soil is very dry. Droojhng 
can be prevnUed by spraying the plants 
daily with aired water unlil the leaves are 
able lo stand hi in unaided. 

CLASSR(X)M WORK 

Hardy annuals tor cutting.-Make a list 
of hardy annuals which in addition lo 
having gardim decoialivi? value, are useful 
for culling. In this category are caleiidnlas, 
clavkiiis, annual chrysanlheimims, godclias, 
cornflow'crs, larkspurs, candytufi, scal)ious, 
ursinias, and (alifornian poppies. 

Disbudding hardy aimuals.- -Cei laiii liiudy 
annuals siicli as calendulas, annual cluysan- 
IhcmuinSj and cariialion and h(‘gonia-(k)\veie(l 
poppies bear iiuich belttr l)loonis when 
disbudded. A clusiei of buds forms at the 
end of cacli sliooL—one large bud and several 
small subsidiaries. Remove the latter with 
the point of a penknife blade as soon as 
they are large enongli to handle. Jiring a 
typical budded shoot into the idassroom 
and demonstrate tlu‘ process. 

Soleetion of herbaceous plants. Make a 
list of horbaccous plants that produce a 
succession of bloom from Aj)ril until UcLober, 
explaining that any border in which tlii.s 
succession is not present lacks complcLcncss. 
The following is a suitable selection:—April, 
cloronicums and polcmoniiims; May, pyre- 
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thrums and paeonies; June, flag irises, 
genms, lupins, and oriental poppies; July, 
del|)hininms, anchusas, aLstrocmerias, and 
licmerocallis; August, phloxes, helcniums, 
solidagos, and acoiiitiiins; September, knip' 
liohas, hollyhocks, and early Micluielmtis 
daisies; October, late Michaelmas daisies, 
simdowers, arteinesias, and riidbcckias. 

Rose pruning.—Bring into the classroom, 
.shoots of dwarf roses, and explain the reason 
why when pruning a slanting cut is made, 
namely, to prevent water lodging on the 
wood and causing dic-back. Explain also 
why the inter-nodal cut is iiiisiutabie, 
namely, sap cannot pass the hist leaf bud, 
hence snags left on m\isl die and ultimately 
cause further dic-back also. 

Rose feeding.—Wlicre artificial fertilisers 
Lire used, mix llie ingredients in the class¬ 
room, The parts of every formula arc by 
weight. Kill) each ingicclieiit tlu'ougli a small 
sieve to take out the lumps, and mix two 
or three times, 

A humoroua poem: 

SWEET TEA CULTURE 

Prepare the grniind in Aiilmnn 
And sjmnkle lime about; 

(live the .soil lime to settle 
l-iefore you plant them out. 

The trendies should be tlirce feet deep 
And also two feet wide. 

With bone-meal, soot and farm manure 
Mixed with the .soil inside. 

YouTl find lliaL mid-Scplcmber 
Is the jiroper time to start; 

Tliin out [lie plants LiiUil they stand 
just half a foot apart. 

Be careful liow you drain the soil 
Ihit sand along each row— 

But, Gladys, she just shovc.s them in, 

And, golly, how they growl 

KeginM Arkell. 
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XII. LAWNS AND LAWN MANAGEMENT, 
ROCKERY CONSTRUCTION AND THE 
CULTIVATION OF ALPINES 



A Quibt Cobner op a Bbahtifui- Gaudkn 


[Photo: T, Alec Ufown 


The lawn.—well-kept lawn is the glory 
of the flower garden, It provides a perfect 
setting for shrubs, roses, herbaceous, and 
bedding flowers. At least onc'tliird of the 
ornamental area should be laid down to 
grass. There are two methods of forming 
a lawn, which after the preparation of the 
site has been dealt with^ will be treated 
separately. 

Preparation of the Dig at least i ft. 
deep, incorporating with each square yard 


one pailful of wclhrotLed stable manure tind 
3 ox. of bone meal. This treatment is more 
generous than that often accorded. It is in 
keeping with the fuidings of modern research, 
whicli prove that in the past lawn sites were 
inadequately manured. Remove stones larger 
than a golf ball, and perennial weed roots. 
Break down the lumps, and get an even 
surface as far as possible. Afterwards roll, 
make any necessary adjustments in the level, 
and reroll. Rirmiicss is very essential. 
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luion sSccdr -Thcro iirc two iicreplud 
j)cnods—Aiigiist aiitl April. Angiisi is more 
f^encrully favoured, becauiie iiiouiiiu|^ dcw:> 
expedite germinalioii. C 1 i(K)su a calm diiy, 
ii.s wind upsets the disiribution rate, Sow 
ij oz. of seed per sqmire yard, covering it 
with I inch of riddled soil. Afterwards roll 
lightly. 

Kai’ly lyvaliHvnL —If dry weather prevails 
before the grass readies 2 in. tall, water 
generously, as not until this height is reaclu’d 
arc the roots able to draw moisture from 
beneath the .surface layer, Iland weed if 
necessary, standing on a raised platform to 
prevent heeling of the surface. When the 
grass is 2 in. tall, clip hack to i in. Tliis is 
the only clipjiing needed by Aiigiisbsown 
lawns before winter. The following .spring 

1 lie mower can be used in the ordinary 
way. S])riiig'Sown lawns should be clipped 
with hedge shears tlirce Limes before being 
cut with tlic mower. 

Titrfing a lawn.- reasonably weed- 

free, closely knitted pasture turf. Lift it 
with a turfing iron \i\ slri])s 2 in. tliick, 

2 ft. long and i ft. wide. Uniform measure¬ 
ments arc a great help iu ensuring an even 
surface. 

Laying the /(u/.—Mild, compuiatively dry 
periods between the beginning of October 
and the end of March are best for this 
purpose. Start at one end of I lie prepared 
site, lay the turves side by side, ]U'es-s Iticm 
into position with a Hat I'amnicr, fill up the 
cracks between the turves with fiiio soil, to 
provide a bridge o^^cr which the roots can 
knit. Lastly, roll well, and cover the surface 
with I in. of e(pial ])arts well-rotied manure 
and fine soil, to feed the roots and prevent 
the development of I jure patches. 

reeding e^slablished lawns--Jw early March 
every year apply a i 0/.. per square yard 
dose of a mixture of siiperphos|)hatc of lime 
4 parts, snl[)Uate of ammonia and sulphate 
of potash I part each. Water after the 
application to dissolve the mixture and 
{prevent temporary turf burning. Each July 
apply a mixture of 4 parts sand and i part 
sulphate of ammonia at 2 oz. per square 

G—VOL. IV'S 


yard; water the drcs.sing in. 'The two 
applications main tain a lawn in perfect 
condition from the nutritional standpoint. 

Mowing .—^Thc lawn mower must be in 
jicrfccL condition, otherwise it will ladder 
or bruise the turf, Oil tlte bearings iDcfore 
every mowing, not on the grass, or oil 
droppings will Icill the turf. Do not mow in 
wet weather. Coinincnce mowing iu early 
April, ccasc in early October. In very dry 
weather, mow without the grass box, allow¬ 
ing the cuttings to be sprinkled over the 



Ihci, 151. Flower and Fruit or Charlock 
Chnriocicis a common wceil of Ihc “ cross-bcarcr" Inmilf. 


surface as a cooling, moisture-retaining 
mulch. 

Rolling. —Dui'ing spring, roll once a week, 
ill .siiiiiincr once a fortnight, in autumn 
and winter whenever the ground is dry 
ejiough to take the roller withoul; the 
implement picking up soil amongst the turf. 

Spiking. —^I'his process admits air to the 
soil, which must be firmed by continual 
rolling, to maintain an even surface. Small 
lawns can be spiked by pushing in the tines 
of the garden fork 4 in. deep, large lawns 
by the use of a spiked roller. The operation 
should be performed monthly during spring 
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and summer, at two-monthly intervals during 
autumn and winter, 

Daisies (Fig. 152), common 
lawn weeds, can be destroyed by sprinkling 
the foliage thickly with lawn sand. Dande¬ 
lions (Fig. 153) and plantains must be cut 
OLit witli an old table knife. Into the hole 
vacated by each dandelion drop a pinch of 
sulpliate of ammonia to kill tlie left-in stub 
of the tap root, which is inaccessible to the 
longest knife blade. Kill moss by watering 
with permanganate of potash solution (J 02. 
in 2 gallons of water, and j gallon per square 
yard). Exterminate clover by dressing it 



PiCr. 152, The Common Daisy 

A, The plant, showing root, (caves and aowefi 

B, Plan of Lhc dais-y showicig how (h-o leaves arc arranged to 
get as much light and nir as possible. 


thickly with a mixture of 20 parts sand, 2 
parts kiln-dried sulphate of iron, and i 
part siilpliate of ammonia. Apply this and 
the lawn sand for daisies in dry weather. 
The appearance of weeds need not be 
regarded as a sign of bad management, but 
as a natural process due to tlie dissemination 




Fiu. Couch Git ass .showinu 

UNDlCRGROUNJi STEliJ, RoOTS, ReAVI'-S 
AND RaR 


mm 



Fig, 153, Common Weeds— ruT. Dandelion 


Eacli seed Ig at lhc end &1 q Ulllc leathery parachute 
ai\\\n\bct oi which make vip the Dandclltm " clocks,*' 







Fm. 155. Common Weeds—the 
Shepherd's Purse 
N otice how lhc “purse" scnltcrs its seeds. 
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of the seeds of iiuligcnous species amont,'st 
the grass. 

Repairing lawns.- -Undertake this work 
as soon as mowing ceases in aiiliimn. (hit 
out bare patches and nil tliein with accuraUdy 
cut pieces of good turf, hilo Hu* rrack 
between llic new and the *>I<1 turf, place soil 
to act as a liridge over which the njots from 
both sides can cross. 

Lawn rfcs(Y/.OT.—"Fairyrings may 
appear, due to the activities of a fii[igiis. 
The grass dies in a circle, the latter gradually 
spreading outwards as the range of the fungus 
increases. Destroy the latter l)y watering 
with sulphate of iron solution (:j oz. of the 
crystals in 2 gallons of water, and i gallon 
per square yard). Mildew, a leaf-whitening 
disease, attacks the liirf in showery weallier. 
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A /'ood remedy is to sprinkle thickly witli 
lldwcrs of sulphur. 

LtiK'n —Earthworms, though beiic- 
liciid in cultivated faiid, are enemies to 
the lawn, hecau.se they throw up un- 
.sightly, turf-fouling soil casts. They can 
he destroyed by sprinkling mowrah meal 
on the surface at 4 oz. per square yard. 
Water it in, using 2 gallons per sciuarc 
yard. In a very shorL time the worms 
wriggle to the surface and die quickly, 
riiey should he collected and burned, 
bcalhcrjackcts sometimes attack the roots 
and commit great devastation. Dressing 
with lead aracnatc at 2 oz, per square 
yard destroy.s them. This is a poi-son, and 
must, therefore, be liaiullcd and stored 
cantioiislv. 
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The rockery,—Rockery or alpine garden¬ 
ing is a comparatively modern feature whicli 
we owe to the great work clone by plant 
collectors in the Near and Far East. It 
provides for the ciiEtivatioii of a wide range 
of alpine plants, including primulas, alys- 
sums, saxifrages, campanulas, gentians, 
]3hloxes, litliospermiims, heliauthciTiaTUs, 
thymes, secUims, aubrictias, and vamouclias. 

The selection oj the stone, —is an 
important matter. It is an offence against 
tlie Jhgliest landscape gardening law to 
introduce stone different from tliat in the 
geological formation of the clistricl. Thus 
sandstone, millstone grit, or limestone should 
be used as local circumstances determine. 
All important proviso that must be made 
is tliat the stone selected must be hard 
enough to weather well. 

The selection of the site. —As a rule rock¬ 
eries do not look well in the middle of a 
lawn. They should have an end or corner 
position with, if possible, a background of 
trees. The site must be sunny and naturally 
well drained. 

The preparation of the sik, —Dig i ft. deep, 
working into the treiiclt a 2 in. layer of rubble 
if the soil is at all heavy, otherwise water 
might, in specially wet times, back up, 
flood the plants, and kill them. Many an 
otherwise good rockery has been perman¬ 
ently damaged in this way, After digging, 
tread firmly or roll, and wait a fortnight 
before putting down the stone, to allow ifor 
sinking. 

The construction of the rockery. —Convey 
the equipment to the site. For every ton of 
stone, one ton oi good soil is needed for 
packing. Work to no design. Visualise some 
hill in the district, and try to reproduce it 
in miniature. First lay a course of stones, 
fill up the middle with soil, then lay another 
course, fdL up again, and so on \uitii the 
rockery is completed. Each stone must be 
buried half its depth, and it should tilt 
slightly backwards so that water is conveyed 
to the plants near by, and not away from 
them. See that the striae in the stones are 
laid liorizontally or nearly sOv An unpardon¬ 


able fault is committed if the striae incline 
sharply* Fill up nil cavities between the 
stones with Koil. Tlu‘sc arc known as pockets, 
and it is in them that ihe plants grow, 

Planliny a rockery,- “ScpLcinber and 
October, iVarch and April are the recognisoil 
j)oriods. It is advisable to raise or purcliase 
planLs in pots, as when tliey am lifted 
straight from the oiuni ground there is a 
risk of .serious root <lislurl)ance, whicli may 
be reflected in the doalli of the plant con¬ 
cerned, and in any case it will cause .scrioii.s 
embaiTas.snienl. Plant li^ml3^ and if the 
weather is dry, water daily until growth 
restarIs. 

Clioica of planting positions. —It is obvious 
tluit the ]iaLural irregular ^eay in wliich 
stones arc laid create shallow, dcoj), shady, 
and sunny pockets, Select a siiiLalfle plant 
(or each. Thus, pvimv\las, alyssums, and 
aubiicLias like deep sliady pockets; ranion- 
dias shallow and shady; cncnistecl saxifrages, 
heliaiUhemums, cainpanula-S, JiLliospernuinis, 
and gentians, deep sunny pocket.s; phloxes, 
thymes, and sedums sliallow and sunny. 
Careful planting on tlicsc lines ensures 
greater success. 

The propagation of alpines front seed ,— 
Most alpines can now be raised from seed, 
which should be sown in .shallow boxes of 
sandy soil in the cold frame in April. When 
the seedlings arc large enough to bancllo, set 
them separately in tiuiinb pot.s, using rather 
richer compost. Plunge tlic pots to the rim 
in small, sharp cinders in a sunny sj)ot out 
of doors. Weed and water them carefully, 
and by September they will be ready lor 
planting in the rockery. 

The propagation of alpines by division. -- 
Plants of the rosette typo, siicli a.s canipaiui- 
las and saxifrages, are easily increased by 
lifting overgrown plants, splitting tlieni uj) 
into small pieces, and replanting straight 
away. September and October, March and 
April are suitable periods for this work. 
On an average the plants in this group need 
dividing every three years, though wlierc it 
is desired to propagate rapidly, division may 
take place every season. 
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The pyopii^^atioii of ulpincs by onUinga ,— 
Plants forming clearly dcrined slioots such 
ns helianthcmums, aiibrictias, and gentians 
can be propagated by means of 2 in. long 
cuttings, whicli should be inserted during 
April and May in a 4 in. deep, wcU-dvained 
bed ill a sunny cold frame. Shade the glass 
UglitLy for a week or two, keep the frame 
closed and water carefully. When the 
cuttings arc rooted, set them separately in 
thumb pots; and treat them as suggested 
for seedlings. 



I'lfr. 1.56. Showing- jMetkod of PROTj]icriN(; 
Choice Alfinks in AVinteh 


The control of r^lugs .—Slugs arc serious 
rockery pests. Tlxey find the stones excellent 
harbour. Pieces of inverted orange or grape¬ 
fruit rind, IcLtiicc leaves, and patches of 
bran covered by a tilted slate make effective 
traps, while visits made with a torchlight 
after dark will result in good hauls of these 
undesirables. A light sprinkling of crystals 
of permanganate of potash round a favourite 
plant is a certain safeguard against slugs. 

The auiimui overhaul .—When growth dies 
down in the autumn, cut it off, and where 


the soil has perished, remove it and replace 
with good soil. Sprinkle a in, layer of small 
sharp cinder.s on the surface of the pockets 
to keep them dry in winter. If any stones 
are displaced, replace them, and pull up 
every weed, as if the roots travel under the 
stones, nothing short of partial or total 
dismantling will clear them out, 

USEFUL HINTS 

Weeding newly sown lawn.-’This is rather 
a delicate operation. If performed in dry 
weather, the grasses are dragged out along 
with the weeds. If performed in showery 
weather, the weeds come up without dis¬ 
turbing the grass. Choose the latter condi¬ 
tions, tlxerefore, or where they are not 
opportune water thoroughly the day before. 

Turfed lawn.—Occasionally the turf used 
for lawn laying, though good in quality, is 
matted and slxaggy. When it is so, clip it 
liard back with shears immediately after 
laying, and in due season healthy young 
grass will spring up. On no account leave 
the shaggy mat through winter, otherwise 
it will collect fog and clamp, and bare 
patches result, 

Lawn spiking.—’When pushing in the 
fork tines, and withdrawing them, do not 
twist or press sideways. Let the entry and 
exit be perfectly clean and straight, other¬ 
wise the roots will be damaged. 

Damp lawns,—^Therc are very often damp 
patches on the surface only, due to continuous 
mowing and rolling. The condition can be 
corrected by spreading a thin layer of small, 
weathered charcoal cinders on the surface, 
and rolling them in. Tiiey quickly become 
invisible, in no way interfere with mowing, 
and by opening the soil, allow the water to 
drain away. 

Repairing lawns.—It is obvious that when 
bald patches appear on a lawn, there must 
be some fundamental fault. It is advisable 
therefore, after preparing a place for the 
new turf, to fork the underlying soil i ft. 
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deep, and mix farmyard mannre freely 
with it. 

Slugs iu the rockery, —Biaii Uupa (luicl^ly 
I'icl a mckery of slugs* Spread here Jincl tUci-e 
4 in. square, i in. tliick layers of ordinai’y 
bran. Cover cadi layci* witl) a tilted slide, 
The slugs will flock to the 1)ran, from wbirli 
they should be removcch and dropped iidc? 
a pail of brine. Crystals of pernuinganatc of 
potash are deadly to sings, 



I’lG. 157. Common Weeds— 

THE Hud 1^0pry 

, 'lYixs poppy sesUers inapy hRinJrci!i.s oi Liny stcils 
IhrongU holes uiidrr Inc cup of Ljic sccii-box. 

Small rockery shrubs.—^No rockery is 
quite complete if furnished only with succu¬ 
lent plants! A few small shrubs at the 
*summit greatly improve the effect. Shrubs 
suitable for this purpose are azaleas in 
variety, Erica medifcerranea, Daphne mozci’- 
enm, Hypericum Moscrianum, and iiny 
dwarf kind of Ciipressiis. 

Rockeiy plants ior shady places.—It often 
happens that a shady site can best be 
developed by forming a rockery in it. The 
average range of plants is useless in such an 


aspect, but the following will sutxcecl and 
make a very beaiiLifiil |)icLurc:^-gciilians, 
silencs, aiibrielias, honstonias, antoiinnriaH, 
and ncpclas, 

Winter protectioii.—Liine-loving rockery 
planLs such as rainj)annlas, creeping gyp.so- 
philns iiml encrusted saxifragers, are liable 
to damp ol‘( iu wintoi unless tlie, (‘rowns avo 
covered with 1 in. hiyer of siiuill limesSUnio 
clnppings. vSpecially .siicciileiiL plants such 
as the mossy saxifrages, reiiiondias, alpine 
jdiloxcs and cotyledons are lialile to suffer 
from crown canker unless inulc1i,ed with 
T in. layer of leaf mould. Dolli mulches 
nuisL be applied as soon as lUc iilaiils arc 
cut down in autumn. 

Aggressors in the rockery* —Vigorous grow¬ 
ing plants like arabis, iberis, Jicpcta and 
tlic commoner saxifrages quickly ovcrnui 
the pockets allotted to tlicin, Keep a sharp 
watcli Oil the trcsi)asscr.s and cut tiiom back 
prom])ily, otherwise some far choicer subject 
growing near may be overwlielniod. 

CLASSROOM WORK 

Lawn weeds.— -Make a list of lawn weeds. 
Where possible, secure specimens of them, 
so that they may become familiar to the 
children. The following arc the conimonosl: 
—sorrel, creeping buttercup, bulbous butU'r- 
cup, yarrow, great plantain, ribwort plantain, 
mouse car Jiawkwocdj cat's car, dandelion, 
pcarlwort, daisy, clover, and mouse car 
duckweed. 

Leather jacket, —Describe the life history 
of the Icathcrjacket, and explain how greatly 
it injures lawn grasses. Tlie essential points 
ill the life Insioiy arc egg-laying in August 
and September, each female depositing 100 
to 200 eggs. Larvae liaLcli in a fortniglit, 
feed until the following July, and pupate 
for three weeks, when the perfect insect 
again appears. 
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XII. THE STRUCTURE AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE GREENHOUSE, AND A SCHEME 
FOR A YEAR’S SUCCESSION OF CROPS 
AND FLOWERS 



Oklosias 


[Rrprojiiccd by ccurieiy of Snllon <5- Seiu, LUl. 


The greenhouse.—'I'hc greenhouse is a 
valuable part of garden cquipinciU. It is 
indispensable if the garden is to be self- 
supporting. \Vithoiit it, much stock, raised 
elsewhere under glass, must be bought. 
Included in this category, arc summer 
cauliflowers, sLitnmer cabbages, Brussels 
sprouts, and half hardy bedding plants like 


snapdragons, stocks, asters, zinnias, and so on. 
Further, the greenhouse is essential if exotic 
plants such as chrysanthemums, fuchsias, 
petunias, palms, dracaenas, etc., are to be 
grown. Lastly, a glass structure of this kind 
is valuable for demonstrating the cultivation 
of tomatoes, cucumbers, French beans, winter 
lettuce, winter mint, and similar crops. 
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Types of gyeeukonsG .—There arc two types, 
span roof and lean-to. The latter is no I very 
satisfactory, because light enters on three 
sides only, A lean-to house is built against 
a wall or fence, A span roof Iioiisc, on the 
other hand, is an independent structure 
receiving light on botln sides and at both 
ends. It is the type that should be chosen. 

Aspect .—As light is one of the vital factors 
in plant growth, it follows that the situation 
chosen should be open to the sun all day. 
The ideal is to run the house north and 
south; the distribution of light is then even. 
If at certain seasons shade is necessary, it 
can be applied artificially. 

Size of house ,—^Notliing is more iinsatis' 
factory than the toy greenhouses sometimes 
seen. No useful work can be done in them. 
A house 15 ft. long by 9 ft. wide, and having 
a maximum height of 8 ft., is eminently 
suitable for general purposes. 

Spccificalion of greenhouse .—seasoned 
deal, 21 oz. horticultural glass, fix dovetail 
joints, put ventilators at both sides so that 
air can be admitted no matter from what 
direction the wind blows, Avithoiit exposing 
the plants to the risk of cold draughts. The 
roof should slope at an angle of 38 degrees, 
and the wood and glass frames should rest 
on a 3 ft. high, single brick wall. A good 
size for the glass panes is 12 in. long by 10 in. 
wide. Portable stages 3 ft. high should be 
fitted inside the house, and provision made 
for a aft. wide path down the middle. At 
schools where there is a manual instruction 
class, it may be thought desirable to build 
the greenhouse. Where there is not, the 
details given will be helpful when asking 
for tenders. (See the Woodwork section for 
Garden Equipment in Volume IV.) 

Ueating.^k very efficient, and at the 
moment the most economical method, is a 
coke-fed boiler fitted with hot water pipes. 
In districts where electric current can be 
purcliased at slightly less than |d. per unit, 
thermostatically controlled electrical heating 
is rccoinmended. There is no clanger of the 
fire going out, or of the temperature lluctn- 
atiiig wildly. The thermostat controls that. 


Where neither boiler nor electricily is avail¬ 
able. a fume-proof oil .stove may be used. 
An nil he a ted greenhouse is of little value. 

Venti!ali()}i.--T\m is a highly iinpoitant 
process, as only by careful study can tlic 
temperature be regulated. The ventilators 
should always be opened on tlic leeward 
side, to exclude cold draughts. The extent 
of the opening depends on the season and 
ou the plants that are being grown. One 
point llial must he strcsscfl is the necessity 
for opening early enough in the inoniing 
to prevent sun scorch. A grecnliousc is a 
.sLin trap. Unless there is a way out for tlie 
rays that pass Ihrongli the gla.ss, growth 
will be badly scorched. 

Hygiene ,—Wash down the greenhouse two 
or Ihrco limes each year with hot, soapy 
water, taking care to get into the cicviccs. 
In the latter many insect pests lay their 
eggs, and diseases find harbour there. Allow 
no litter to accumulate under the stiiges, or 
behind tlic pipe tracks, otherwise woodlicc, 
cockroaches, and crickets will soon find 
tlicir way in, breed, and do much damage. 
Wash the plant pots whenever they become 
green, or air cannot pass through the porous 
sides. Wash the glass outside regularly, 
especially in winter, when dust collects on 
it, and excludes light. 

Watering ,—Water should be laid on, and 
a tank provided of sufficient Jiokling capacity 
to water everything in t]\c house once. After 
each watering fill the tank, to allow the 
water to ah* to the tempera 111 re of the house. 
Cold water drawn straight from the mains 
indicts a serious check. Clean out the tank 
every six weeks, to get rid of the slime that 
accumulates at the bottom, contaminating 
the water. ITom April ist to September 
30th, water in the afternoon to make sure 
that no plant passes the night dry. From 
October ist to March 31st, water in the 
morning so that atmospheric moisture can 
dry up before evening, and prevent damping 
off. See that each pot or box stands level, 
and when they need water, fill them to the 
top. The lighter colour of the soil is generally 
a sufficient indication of dryness, but where 
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theic is doubt, rap the pot 
twice with an iron nut fixed 
to the end of a stick. Water 
if there is a rin^; in response 
to the second rap. Pass on if 
there is a dull lliiid, as the soil 
is moist cnougli, Pig. 158. 

Polling shccL —If possible, 

])uild a small slicd at the end 
of the greenhouse, and com¬ 
municating with it. In this 
shed sow seeds, pot plants, mix 
composts, store pots and other 
necessary equipment. Wlierc it 
is not possible to have a potting 
shed, much of tlie work must be „ 

done in the greenhouse itself, as IUiter 
it is too risky, especially in uon nui. 
early spring, to take greeriliousc 
plants into Ihe open air. 

Equipment .—^'fhis comprises watering cans 
fitted with roses, a potting bench, dibbers, 
rammers for firming soil, raffia, stakes, 
insecticides, fungicides, seed boxes having 
the following dimensions, length 2 ft., width 
I ft., cleptJi in., a supply of die following 
siloes of flowerpots, 2 in., 3 in,, 4i in., 5 in., 
6 in., 7 in., Sin., and pin. The measure¬ 
ments I’cfcr to inside diameter. All pots 
must be washed before being used. Further, 
there must be a supply of the following 
compost ingredients;—loam or turf, stacked 
three months before use; leaf mould rotted 
for six months; peat; well-rotted manure: 
river sand, and bone meal. 

A YEAR'S GREENHOUSE 
PROGRAMI\IE 

Raising vegetable plants- Thc following 
programme can easily be compassed in a 
15 ft, by 9 ft. greenhouse. 

In February sow Brussels sprouts, summer 
cabbages, summer cauliflowei’s, celery, and 
leeks in boxes, using a riddled compost of 
loam 3 parts, leaf mould and sand i part each. 

Laie^' iyeatment .—When the seedlings are 
forming their third j'oiigh or normal leaf, 
transplant them 2 in. apart into boxes, 



adding i part of well-rotted manure to the 
compost advised for seed sowing, Grow the 
seedlings in the greenhouse until they are 
well established in these boxes, then harden 
them off in a cold frame preparatory to 
planting in the garden. 

Raising half hardy siiminoi bedding flowers. 

Tn early March sow in boxes lobelia, 
alyssuin, stocks, asters, zinnias, nemesias, 
salvias, golden feather, ageratum, and snap- 
el ragon.s. Treat the seedlings precisely as 
advised for the vegetables, finally setting 
them out in the beds and borders. 

Tomatoes,—Sow seed in well-'clrained 7 in, 
pots in late January. Space the seed ^in, 
apart. Just cover it with silver sand. Cover 
the pots first with glass, and then with 
brown paper. Remove the covers when the 
seedlings appear. 

Trcaimeni of the seedlings ,—On the forma¬ 
tion of the third normal leaf, plant the seed¬ 
lings 2 in. apart in boxes. Afford them 
abundant light. Before overcrowding arises, 
set the seedlings separately in 2 in. pots. 
WJicji tlie roots are ranging ireeJy round the 
sides of Ihcsc receptacles, transfer the plants 
to in. pots, from which they are repotted 
into the 9 in. size, in which they fruit. 

The final repoiiing ,—Place a layer of 
inverted crocks or potsherds at the bottom of 
eaclr poL, next a 2 in. layer of turf broken to 
walnut size, and on this a lin. layer of compost 
firmly rammed. Set the plant in the middle 
of the pot, ram the compost firmly round it 
just covering the soil ball Thus at first the 
pots are only about half filled. Make 
additions of similar compost later, as growth 
demands, Stand the pols 18 in. apart on 
the greenhouse sLage, An ideal compost is, 
loam 4 parts, well-rotted manure and sand 
I part each, with a 5 in. potful of bone meal 
to the bairowfiil. 

Pollination .—When flowers open, dust 
them daily at noon or thereabouts with a 
rabbit's tail or camel hair brush to distribute 
the pollen, and ensure a heavier crop. 
Experiments prove that pollination increases 
the yield by 5 to 10 per cent, 
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The removal of side shoots .— The tomato 
is naturally a hrancliing plant, but under 
cultivation is confined to a single stem. 
Remove, therefore, all side shoots that arise 
in the leaf joints, with the point o{ a pen¬ 
knife blade. Fig. 139. 



Fig. 159. I'oMATo Plant 
SHOWING SloE Shoots 


Slopping .—Remove the growing point of 
each plant one leaf above the fourth truss of 
fruit. Retain tlie best of the resulting side 
shoots, and allow it to fruit. This process 
prevents the plants from weakening early. 
When at last they do weaken through sheer 
exhaustion, again remove the growing point 
to concentrate nutriment in the developing 
crop. 

Defoliation .—Remove leaves and parts of 
leaves that by obscuring light interfere with 
ripening, The process must be very caretuU}' 
carried out, and limited to the actual needs. 
Drastic defoliation prevents fruit swelling. 

Feeding .—^After the first fruits start to 
colour, feed weekly and alternately with 


dilute liquid nuimnc and .sulphate of potash 
(one tccispoonfiil per plant per dose). Sprinkle 
tliG fertiliser evenly on the soil, and water 
it in. Coutiiuie feeding until the last fruit 
is gathered. 

Wiutei’ lettuce,—Sow seed in h<).xcs as 
advised for vegetables, an<l when the seed¬ 
lings are forming their second normal leaf, 
transplant ihem 2 in, aiHirl into other 
boxes, 

final pfanling.-l^ciinv, overcrowding 
arises in tlic boxes, tran.sfcr the ])hints to 
their final (jLUutcrs. Make upon the stage 
a 4 in. deep bed of good loamy soil. Place 
2 in. of rubble beneath the bed for drainage. 
Set the plants 9 in, apart, talcing care not 
to bury the tiny growing point. 

Watering .—Winter lctt\icc must be kept 
consistently moist, but ii is essential not to 
damp the leaves when watering. 

Lighf .—^This is a vita) need. Unless the 
crop receives five liours* light per diem, the 
jilaiits will not licai'L. Sec, tliercfore, that 
the glass is washed weekly. 

Vnridies .—Varieties are mentioned here 
because of Ihcir great significance—Cl\esluint 
liarly Giaut and Loos Tenuis Ball arc the 
two sorts whicli succeed best in winter. 

Forcing crops—Rhubarb, —Forcing crops 
are crops which, having finished tlieir growth 
out of doors, arc lifted and forced into 
premature growtli in artificial heat, Many 
can be grown in the greenhouse. 

Lift the roots at the end of October, and 
after cxpo.sing them to tlic dements for a 
fortnight to retard them, plant tlmni under 
the stage closely iogetlier in ordinary garden 



Fig. lOo. IIiiudarb Hoot 

1-*REPARED POR FOECINC; 
a. Shorlcncd rool. fi. Crown. 
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soil. Leave just ilio nowns or tops c*.\posed. 
Place a curUiin in front f)f Lhc stiif^e to 
exclude Leufj tile .soil conS’iKtciitly 

moist, and in nine or ten weeks the croj) 
will be ready for ^^Lllu‘rin^^ i()o. 

Seakalo.—Al(^n|^^side the rlniburb bed make 
a similar lied of seakale, jdanliiif^ the roots 
4 in. apart. Ihrfon* i)liiiitinf4, at any lime 
from tlie end of ()ctr)i)er to inid-Jfareli, cut 
off tltc side roots, bury tlieni in sand, and 
plant them as root niLlin^s in boxes in the 
l^rccnlionsc in early I'Vbniary. ( uL the sca- 
kale when the bianehed leaf sf.dks arc yin. 
long. 

Chicory. —('an !)e ^nown under similar 
conditions to seakalc, with the cxcD|:)hion 
that the side roots must not be removed, 
Ciil the leaf stalks wlien lliey arc 8 in, long. 

Mint.—Lift the routs at any time from 
early November until mid-Fchriiary. Shake 
off the soil, and stccj) the roots for twenty 
minutes in lieaied to a tcmi>errtlm‘e 

of ii8° l\ as a safeguard against rust disease. 
Plant I in. apart and i in. deep in boxes, 
stand the boxes on tiic stage, and water 
carefully. 

GaiJicrh[i; jinnl. —\Vhen gailxcriiig forced 
mint, cut each sprig just above the third 
joint from the base, Uuls erisuring a second 
growth of side sprigs even more profuse 
than the iirst, Fig, ihi. 


leaf nioukh with sufficient sand to ensure 
liorosity. Hitry tlic lops of the crowns 3 in. 
deep, give abundant moisture, and free 
growth will ensue, 

Greeiiliouso flowow. —An all-tlie-year- 
roiuid succession of flowers should be main¬ 
tained. This is possible by growing the 
following:—daffodils, tulips, and hyacinths 
for blooming in January, February and 
Marcli; cinerarias for April and May; 
licrbaccons calceolarias for June; pelar¬ 
goniums, geraniums, and fuchsias for July, 
August, and September; chrysanthemums 
for October, November, and December, and 
Cliinese priimilEis for November to February, 
Brief cultural details for each of the above 
subjects now follow:— 

Bulba. —Daffodils, tulips, and hyacinths 
should be potted in late September or early 
October. Set daffodils in 6 in. pots, five 
bulbs equidistant in each; tulips in 5 in, 
pots, four in each; hyacinths in 4^^ in. pots, 
one in each. Use a compost of loam 3 parts, 
leaf mould, well-rotted manure, and sand 
I part each. 

How to pot bitlbs.—Set each bulb on Jin. 
layer of sand, to ensure comparative dryness 
in the vicinity of the root plate. Pack 
compost firmly round the bulbs, leaving just 
I lie crowns or tops exposed. Water thor¬ 
oughly throng]i a rosed can. Fig, 162. 


Asparagus.—Tlirec-ycar-olcI crowns shod Id 
be planted in boxes of the margarine type. 
Use a coniposl of 2 ]mrts each of loam and 



Pig. iGi, Showing where to Cut Forced ^Unt 
fi Ciil here three Joints from the base of the stem. 



Fig. 162. Showing how to 
Pot Tu lies 

(I. Layer of cracks for clr.iiiiDg'C. 

b, Layerof compostricIdUngs for dramagt^, 

c. Compost. 

({. Layer of sand and plant mg level. 
e. Dull). 

/. Lovcl to whii'li pot sliovild be filled wllli 
composl. 
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m Bury the pots 4 in. deep when the planU arc 4 to 5111, tall, the 

in a bed of cocomit fibre, sand, or small wcath- growing point must be removed, to promote 

a branching habit. 


ered cinders, leaving them there until the 
shoots are i in. long. Make the plunge bed 
in a sheltered spot out of doors. The object 
of the plunge bed trccLtincnt is to stimulate 
the bulbs to form roots before developing 
shoots. Unless they do this, the buds will 
go blind, 

L(\leY IreatmenL —On removing the pots 
from the plunge bed, stand them in a par¬ 
tially shaded cold frame for a week, to 
enable the pale yellow shoots to turn green 
slowly. Violent exposure to light is another 
cause of bud blindness, The week over, 
transfer the bulbs to the greenhouse, where 
with careful watering they will unfold 
perfect flowers. 

Cinerarias.—Sow the large-flowered and the 
stellate! varieties in boxes in the cold frame 
in early July. When the seedlings are large 
enough to handle, transfer them separately 
into 2 in. pots. Shade the glass lightly with 
whitewash, 

Laiey treatment, —When the roots range 
freely round tire sides of the 2 in. pots, repot 
into the 4I in, size, At the end of September, 
remove the plants to the greenhouse, 

Winter 'management .—^Afford abundant 
light, remove basal yellowing leaves, and 
\f green fly attacks, as it very likely will, 
destroy it by spraying with nicotine insectU 
dde. In early February transfer the plants 
into 7 in. pots, the flowering size, tfsc a 
compost of loam 3 parts, well-rotted manure, 
nut charcoal, and sand i part each. Pot 
firmly. 

Feeding ,—After the roots reach Llie sides 
of the final pots, feed weekly with dilute 
soot water until the end of the flowering 
season, during which the glass over the 
plants should be heavily shaded. 

Herbaceous calceolarias. —Can be grown 
under generally similar conditions to those 
advised for cinerarias. The differences are 
that the seed, being exceptionally tiny, must 
be mixed with an equal quantity of white 
flour, to ensure even distribution. And 


Pelargoniums and gerauiunis.—In the first 
instance slock must he ])olight, as raising 
plants from seed is not practicable. Nursery¬ 
men supply young plants in 2 in. ])qIs. They 
quickly need potting into the qi in. size, 
in which they bloom the first season. Remove 
the growing point at 
5 in. tall, to ensure 
side shoots. 

After flowering ,— 
When the plants 
fnri.sh flowering, 
gradually withhold 
water, and as soon 
as the leaves 
yellow, lay the 
plants on their sides 
for two or three 
weeks. T h e n 
shorten each shoot 
two-thirds of the 
way back, water 
moderately for a 
time, and before 
winter many young 
growths will 
develop, Pig. 1G3. 

Spying treatment. —In. early March repot 
the plants into 6 in. pots, making the soil 
very firm. Afford abundant light. When 
buds show, commence feeding with dilute 
liquid manure, and continue at weekly 
intervals until the end of the flowering 
period. Then dry off the plants, cut them 
back as advised above, grow them a third 
year in 7 in. pots, afterwards rejecting them. 

Propagation .—This is effected by jncans 
of cuttings inserted in July in boxes of .sandy 
soil deep enough to allow for a glass covering 
during the rooting period. Turn the glasses 
daily to avoid an over-humid atmosphere. 
When young growth forms, plant the cuttings 
(which wili then have formed roots) separ¬ 
ately in 2 in. pots, winter them on a light 
stage, and in February take up the culture 



I'lCt. IO3. Pi: LARGO N- 

lu^i Cut Back ArTKit 

pLOWliRlNG 

(t. Sliools cut Lwo'Ulirdsof 
UiG way back, 
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fis outlined lor boiigliL-iii jdants. Ideal 
cuttings are in. long* unflowercd shoots, 
l^reparc each for insertion by removing the 
leaves from the liottoni inch of stem, and 
shaving the latter arross immediately 1)one:ith 
the joint, 

Fuchsias, Slock must be hougliL in, as 
seed sowing is slow and unsatisfiiclory. 
Essentially, cultural IrcatineiU is similar t(] 
that suggested for geraniums and pelar¬ 
goniums. Differences arise in the following 
respects. After flowering, tlic plants are 
gradually dried off, and during winter the 
clorinant plants arc laid on their .sidc.s in a 
dry, frost-proof place. In early February 
return the i)lanls to the grcenliou.se, and 
when growth is just starting, cut each shoot 
two-thirds of the way back. When the side 
shoots arc 2 in. long, take as many ruttings 
a.s arc necessary If) increase or perpetuate 
stock. 

Clirysautheinunia,—In tlie lirst instance 
stock must be bought in February. It is 


a dry airy atmosphere, and a temperature of 
50” to 55° F. ^Yater very cautiously, leaning 
to the dry side. 

Classification, —^'I'here are four sections of 
gi'ecnhoiisc chrysantliemiims, namely, Japan¬ 
ese, Incurve, J)ecorative, and Single. Tlic 
two first named .sections arc grown on the 
ilisluidding principle, no more than one 
bloom ])ciiig allowed to develop on each 
shoot. Each plant may have one, two or 
three si loots, according to the size of bloom 
desired. Decorative and Single varieties are 
grown on the natural or spray principle. 
Only those buds are removed which are 
oliviously too weak to form a good flower. 

Training Japanese and Incurve chrysanlhe- 
m unis ,—There arc iniuimerable yarietie.s, 
which are slopped at varioirs times from 
mid-March until mid-May. A good nurseiy- 
maiFs list gives the stopping dates. Some¬ 
times the variety concerned continues grow¬ 
ing until it forms its buds in August. Such 
varieties as this are said to flower on the 
first crown bud. Other varieties form buds 


supplied ill 2 in. [lots, but soon needs trans¬ 
ferring into di ^ 1^^- P<ds respectively. 
During this .stage, wlucli is over towards the 
end of April, the plants remain in 


tlic greenliouse. Then they pass 
into the cold frame until early 
June. 


T he Jlnal potting. 
—About mid-June 
transfer the plants 
into clean, well 
drained, half iillcd 
8 in, pots in a rich 
loamy coni])ost, 
and stand them 
out of doors in a 
sunny .spot 1111 lil 
late Sc[)Lcniber, 
when they are 





staged in the 
greenhouse for 


iMCtK. ih.j TO 167. Thi: Training of JaI'anihsf and I.ncxjrvi-: 
Chrysanthemums 


flowering. 

Conditions dur¬ 
ing the flowering 
period, — Maintain 


1. How lo slop a cht’k'’sanlhriiiuiu for first or second cro^vii l)ijd. a. Rpiiiove growing point hero. 

2. Clirysnnliicinujn flcvcloping first crown bud. a. Point where growing point was rcniovrd (see previous 

(Ira^ving), b. First crown bud, . 3 / r , 

3. Chrysantlicmum developing second crown bud. a. Place where g'rowmg point was rcnjovcca (seo lirst 
drawing), b. First crown bud, to he removed ns soon as it appears, t. Second crown bud. 
Chrysanthemum developing natural break. <1, Natural break. Dnd lo be removed as soon as it 
appears, b. J^irst crown bud. c. Second crown bud. 
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in May. These are removed, and one of the 
resulting side shoots is retained. Buds arc 
formed in August. A third section of varieties 
is not stopped at all, but is allowed to make 
a natural break. The buds that appear in 
August may be first or second crown, By 
following this apparently rather complicated 
but actually simple method, all the flowers 
and l)uds appear at ihc same lime. Figs. 
164 to 167, 

Side siwoi rmoval and disbudding .—The 
first step is immediately after stopping, or 
when the side shoots form after the natural 
break, as the case may be. One, two, or 
three are retained on each plant. Tliroiighoiil 
the season these shoots will develop side 
shoots. Remove them with the point of a 
penknife blade. In August, when the bud.s 
appeal*, remove all but the central one on 
each stem. 

Tmining Becoraiive and SingJc chrysan- 
//^ gin inns.—Remove the growing poivU of 
each plant at 5 in. tall, and also remove the 
growing point of the resulting side shoots 
at the end of June. Allow every healthy 
growth and bud to develop. 

PyoJbflgflfiDH.—Thisis by means of cuttings 
which are inserted from early December to 
the end of February. Choose 2 in. long basal 
shoots or suckers. Plant them 2 in. apart in 
boxes of sandy soil. Cover the boxes with 
glass until the cuttings are rooted, then scL 
them separately in 2 in. pots, and follow the 
programme already advised, 

Chinese primulas.— Sow the seed in early 
February in clean, well drained seed pans or 
7 in. pots. Just cover it with silver sand. 
Before sowing soak the seed overnight in 
clear water to expedite germination. 

Later /raf/new/?.—When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, transplant them 
I in. apart into boxes, and as they need it 
into 2 in., 4i m. and 6 in. pots respectivcly. 
Use a peaty compost, and handle the plants 
carefully, as growth is very brittle. 

The mnmer 'programme.—VroTw early June 
until the end of September, grow the plants 
in a shady, cold frame, plunging the pots to 


the rim in small, motsL cinders. After the 
roots reach the .sides of the j)ots, feed weekly 
with dilute .soot water until flowering 
finishes. 

The autumn and udnUr programme .—On 
lunisiiig tlic plants in late Septeml)cr, afford 
abundant liglil. Flace a cordon of charcoal 
around the main .stem ns a safeguard against 
soft rot, and after flowc'ring .slarls, remove 
Ihc individual faded ilowevs regularly, or bud 
producUou will soon cease. 

USFFUL HINTS 

Propagating irame.—lu every greciiliousc 
there should be a propagating frame in which 
to germinate seed and strike cuttings, The 
following arc useful dimen.sions:—length 
3 ft.; width 2 ft.; depth at front i ft.; depth 
at back i ft. 4 in. The frame should be 
fitted with one light, and should stand on a 
draughiTree stage. Half IIU it with cocount 
fibre ill wliich to plunge pots and boxes, 'L'his 
fibre is very retentive of ninislure and heat. 

Fume-proof oil stove.—If a fnnic>-i)roof 
oil stove is luscd for licating, it should bo 
cleaned regularly, otherwise objectionable 
and destructive fumes will be generated in 
the greenhouse. The feet of the stove slioiihJ 
stand in a water bath, which absorbs an^^ 
chance inines that may be generated in tlic 
event of a temporary fault in the apparatus. 

Hardening off.—When plants are trans¬ 
ferred from die greenhouse to the cold frame, 
llieir initiation to the changed condilions 
must be very gradual. 'Dins it Is advisable 
to keep the frame cnlively eUxsed for three 
or four days, after which a little veuLilalloii 
may he applied, increasing the ainouiU later. 

Repotting.—Always water a idanL the 
day before repot ling, whether the soil 
appears dry or not, to reduce to a minimum 
the risk of root damage. When a pUiut 
growing in dry soil is removed from a 
flowerpot, the roots arc badly torn, and a 
serious check ensues, Fig. 168. 
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Stand flowerpots 
level,— Thii? is a 
vciy important, 
though o f L c n 
jieglectcd precau¬ 
tion. Unless all tlie 
pots in the greon- 
hoiisc do sliuul level, 
it is obviously im¬ 
possible U) water 
them cnicicntly. 

Gathering 
rhubarb, — 

When gatlier- 
i 11 g forced 
rhubarb, grip 
each stem 
iinnly Lovvards 
the base, and 
twist and pull 
simultaneously. 

Then the stem 
concerned will 
leave the crown 
cleanly, and 
there will be a 
perfect lieal. A 
stub is left be¬ 
hind after the 
solo pull, and it often causes crown rot. 

General potting compost. —The following 
is an ideal compost for general potting 
purposesloam 3 parts, leaf mould, well- 
rotted manure, and sand i part. To give 
the compost an even texture, pass the ingredi¬ 
ents through a in. riddle. Always warm the 
compost in a box on the pipes three or foiir 
days before using it. 

CLASSROOM WORK 

Flowerpots. —Flowerpots are sold by the 
cast, a technical term used to indicate a 
certain number of pots* The following list 
shows the number of pots in a cast of the 
various sizes:—2 in, 72; 3 in. 60; 4} in 48; 
5 in. 40; 6 in. 32; 7 in. 28; 8 in, 16; 9 in. 12. 


Ordering seeds,— When the seed order is 
l)eing prepared in spring, a decision should 
be taken as to the number of each kind of 
jilant to be grown, Let the children then 
calculate the mimber of pots of each size 
required, so that an appropriate order can 
be sent. In the absence of a system of thi.s 
Jfind, pots of umvanted sizes will accumulate, 
and there will be a shortage of those sizes 
that are most in demand. 

Sort tomato seeds, —In every packet of 
tomatoes there are seeds of various sizes. 
Separate them into two rough grades, the 
large and the small. Label the plants from 
both grades, and note which give the heavier 
yield. In most cases it will be foiiud that the 
honours go to the large seed. 

Prepare seakale thongs.— When seakale 
l)lanls arc being prepared for forcing, cut 
off the side roots in the classroom, Divide 
them into pieces 3 in. in length. Make a 
small nick at the top of each piece, so that 
when these thongs are planted as root cut¬ 
tings, tlicy can be set in the correct position. 
Until planting time in early February, store 
the thongs in boxes of sand in a frost-proof 
place. 

Bulb plunge bed materials. —Submit fibre, 
sand, and small cinders to a critical examina¬ 
tion. Point out that fibre is clean and reten¬ 
tive of moisture. Sand is clean but not so 
retentive. Cinders are neither very clean Jior 
retentive of moisture, hence fibre is the best, 
though when this is un¬ 
obtainable, the other two* 
giv'e very good results. 

Daffodil bulb—Before 
potting bulbs, cut open 
longitudinally a good- 
siZrcd daffodil bulb. 

Point out the scales and 
the embryo bud in 
the centre. Make it 
clear that the utmost 
care must be taken in 
handling and in growing, 



Fig, 168. How to 
Pot a Plant 

In (ho Lop diagram Ihc pot has 
hccri filled Loo hill wllll soli, leaving 
Lftllc room for waLer. 

In (he lower diagram (here Is plcnLy 
of room for water. 



Fig. 169. 
Daffodil Bulu 

a. Root plaLc. 
l>. Uulb scales, 
c. Kmbryo flower hud. 
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otliciwise. this delicate structure will Ire 
badly damaged, Fig. 169. 

Dressing cUiysantheiimtii blooms. —^Witli 
a pair of floral tweezers adjust the j)osition 


of clu'ysaiithenuini iictaLs so as tu give a 
])crfcctly syntmetrical bloom, TJds enhances 
llxc beauty of the chrysaiUlicmum display, 
and introduces the cliildrcii to the principle 
of flower dressing. 


XIV. USES AND MANAGEMENT OF THE 
COLD FRAME AND CLOCHES 


Tlie cold frame.—cold frame is valuable 
as an adjimct to the greenhouse. Before 
vegetables and flowering plants raised in 
heat can be put oiit into the open garden, 
they must be hardened off*' or gradually 
acclimatised to outdoor conditions. A cold 
frame provides an ideal medium for this 
process. It can also be used for tire raising 
of semi-hardy bedding plant cuttings, such 
as violas, calceolarias, pentstcinons, snap¬ 
dragons, and marguerites. Hardening off 
and the raising of cuttings fill the frames from 
September to Way. From May to September 
the frame can be profitably occupied by ridge 
cucumbers and even tomatoes. Thus at no 
season is the structure idle. 

Types of cold —There are several, 

but the only two that need be mentioned 
are the type possessing brick sides, and the 
one having wood sides. The former is slightly 
warmer in winter, but has the disadvantage 
of being a fixture. A frame having wood sides 
can be moved at will. For general 2>urpose5 
the latter is preferable. 

Dimensions of frame. —^30 in. is a con- 
venient height at the back, 26 in. at the 
front. This allows a sufficient gradient for 
the gathering of natural heat and for conduct¬ 
ing rainwater away quickly. 5 ft. is a con¬ 
venient distance between back and front. 
3 ft. to 4 ft, is a convenient width of light, 
or movable glass covering. It is very import¬ 
ant not to make the lights too unwieldy, or 
they are continually being broken. Between 
each two lights a runner should be fixed, and 
each frame should not have more than two 


lights. Where one two-light frame is not 
equal to the demand, two should be made. 
By working in small units like this, it is 
possible to give the plants that differential 
treatment which is such a help to them. 

Best position for (he cold frame, —The cold 
frame slionkl stand on a i in, dee]) bed of 
small cinders in a sunny, slicUcrcd spot, 
Exposure to cold uorlh and cast winds is 
fatal to tlic progress of plant.s, especially in 
spring, when these winds arc more prevalent. 

Veniilalion. —Graduated blocks of wood 
should be made to enable the lights to be 
lifted to various 
licigliis in accordance 
with the weather. 
Always fix the blocks 
on the Iccvvard .side to 
exclude cold draughts. 
Generally, air should 
be admit led at all 
seasons when the 
weather is favourable, 
as the atmosphere in 
frames tends to become clammy, Fig. 170. 

Cold frame cultures.— The preparation of 
stem cuttings was dealt with on i:)age 43. 
The process need not he described again, but 
the actual treatment of tJie cuttings must be 
mentioned. 

after inseriion, —Viola.s, cal¬ 
ceolarias, pentstcmoiis, and marguerites arc 
all propagated by stem cuttings inserted in 
early October. Immediately after insertion, 
water thoroughly, and keep the lights closed 



l^IG. 170. 

Wood Block eok 
Ventilating Colu 
Frame 
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till til the appCiirtince of young growth 
denotes rooting* Tlien ventilate as freely 
as the w Celt her pci* m its, During frosty 
periods, cover calceolarias, pentstemons, 
and marguerites with mats; violas need 
no protection beyond that al'fordcd by the 
lights. 

Spyin^^ lYCaimeni ,—^Towards the end of 
April, ventilate much more freely, and in 
early May remove the lights altogether on 
favourable days. Towards the end of the 
month set the plants in their flowering 
quarters* 

Cucumbers.— Sow in late March in the 
greenhouse. Set the seed separately, Jin. 
to Jin. deep in 3 in. pots. During the early 
stages shade the plants lightly, and when 
watering, avoid stem splashing, or canker 
disease will break out. 

Freparaiion of the holbed .—Even in cold 
frames cucumbers must be helped by the 
heal from a hotbed of fermenting manure. 
Start to prepare this in early May, Use 
equal parts of fallen tree leaves and strawy 
horse manure containing 20 to 30 per cent 
of droppings. Mix the ingredients thoroughly, 
and turn them over on alternate days for a 
fortnight. During this period the tempera¬ 
ture will ascend, and begin to decline. When 
it falls to 75° F*, transfer the manure to the 
cold frame, depositing there a firm layer, 
I ft, deep. 

Freparations for planting ,'—Cover the 
manure with J in. layer of ordinary garden 



Fig. 171. CocuMDER Planted in Cold Frame 

a, Hotbed. 

b, 4 -i». layer of garden soil, 

c, 5 [ound of compost. 

n—^voL. iv-s 



Fig, 172. Showing now to Stop a Cucumber 
Plant 

ff. Remove shoot at this point, one loaf Icyond cucuinbcr. 

b. Cucumber. 

c. Tendril. Remove at this point, 

soil to absorb ammonia fumes without 
preventing the heat from passing through. 
At the centre of each light form a 9 in. wide, 
6 in. high, mound-shaped heap of a compost 
of loam 4 parts, well-rot ted manure and 
sand I part each. Three or four days later, 
when the compost has warmed through, 
plant one cucumber in each mound. Fig. 171. 

Syringing and shading—On bright days, 
syringe morning and afternoon, with clear, 
aired water. Apply slight shade to the glass 
to prevent sun scorch* 

Walering and top dressing ,—Cucumbers 
need abundant water, which must be aired. 
Every time white roots appear through 
the mound, top dress with a 2 in. layer 
of a compost similar to that advised for 
plan ting. 

Training ,—^^Vhen the plants are forming 
their seventh or eighth leaf, remove the 
growing point, to induce a branching habit, 
Soon the side shoots will develop cucumbers. 
As these begin to swell freely, remove the 
bearing shoot one leaf beyond the fruit. 
Follow the same method with the resulting 
side shoots, and plants of the maximum 
fertility will gradually be built up. Fig. 172. 

Feeding ,—Feed weekly with quarter 
strength liquid manure after the first fruits 
are 2 in, long, until the end of the season. 
At all costs avoid phosphatic fertilisers, as 
these 2^romotc seed development, which in 
cucumbers is undesirable. 
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liaYdenin^ off in cold frames - -"When 
pjaiits of any kind arc transferred from the 
greenIionse to the cold frame for liardcning 
offj keep the lights closed for three clays, 
then open them an inch or two for the next 
tliree days. Afterwards generous ventilation 
may be given if the wcatlicr is favonral)le. 

Cloches and Uieit uses,—Cicelies are small 
portable glass covers which arc used for 
advancing the growtli of early vegetables, 
flowers and fruit. They are a modi heat ion 
of the bell glasses used so extensively on 
the Continent. In recent years Ihitisli 
gardeners have employed cloches in ever- 
increcLsing numbers. They aj'e lilcely soon 
to form an integral part of horticultural 
practice. 

Types of There are two t3^pcs in 

general use, namely, tent and barn. The 
former are composed of sheets of glass fixed 
at an angle of about 45°. The latter arc 
formed of two sheets of glass fixed at a 
similar angle. They have sides also. In each 
case the glass is held in position by casil3^ 
adjusted wires. The size of cloches varies 
in accordance with the plants to be grown 
underneath. The height inay be as low as 
3^ in. for radishes and lettuce. It may be as 
much as 18 in. for taller subjects such as 
cauliflowers and strawberries. Cloches arc 
fitted end to end, thus giving complete 
cover. 



TENT pattern 


\nepfoducc<i by courtesy of Chase Conlimous Cloche, Ltd. 

Chase Continuous Cloche—" Tent " Pattern 



('u.Asr- ('ONTINUOUS Ci.ociiE—" 13 aun " Pattern 


The cultivation ol plants undor cloches.— 
It is proposed to give an example of one 
vegetable, one flower, and one fruit that 
can be grown under cloches, to illiistratc 
tile jn*inciplcs. 

Peas, —Sow the seed in early January in 
soil dug I ft. deep, and lightly dressed with 
welbiottcd stable manure and l)onc meal. 
The 18 in. high cloche is needed for this 
crop. Space four rows of seed 3 in. apart 
and 3 in. deep down the centre. Put the 
cloches over immediately after sowing. Do 
not remove them unless it is absolutely 
necessary. Natural heat is garnered bcncatli 
the cloches, and must not be allowed to 
escape. 

Watering ,—When watering is necessary, 
‘M^ply the water at the outside of the cloches, 
and allow it to work its way iiiulerncath by 
capillarity and .surface tension. 

VcMtlaiion .—Cloches arc so constructed 
that siiflicient air enters witboiiL any glass 
adjustment. 

Weeding and soil stirring ,—If weeds grow 
along with the crop, they must be pulled 
up on a warm, favourable day, and tlie cloche 
replaced quickly. Should the soil cake, stir 
it with a hand fork. It is not often, however, 
that it does. For some reason, not quite 








[Reproduced ty coitrlesy of Chase Cowiinuows Cloche, Lid, 

CiiASli: Continuous Clocuk—Size ’* S (Seed Kaiser) 

This Clochc is invjiliijiljlc for rAi&ing seedlings 


unclersLoocl, soil texture is well juaintained 
beneath these glass structures. 

Feeding ,—As soon as tlic ilrst flowers 
fall, stir iu a i oz. per yard run d^es^^illg 
of superphosphate of lime, to help the 
pods to fill 

Ten week stocks.^In early February, sow 
under 9 in. high cloches, a batch of ten week 
stocks. The only soil preparation needed 
is light forking, Cover the seed by raking. 

Later Ireatmcnt .—When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, transplant them 
3 in. apart under similar cloches, in wcU- 
niciiiured soil. Weed, water, and attend to 
soil stirring in the manner suggested for 
peas. In early May remove the cloches, and 


in Mid-May transfer the stocks to their 
flowering quarters. 

Strawberries. —At the end of March lightly 
fork the soil round strawberries, working in 
a I oz. per yard rini dressing of sulphate of 
potash. Cover the plants with 18 in. high 
cloches, water wlicne\’er the soil is dry, and 
perfect fruit will ripen two or three weeks 
before the iinco^Trcd crop. 

Subjects suitable for cloche culture,— 

] egetables and lettuce, radishes, mus¬ 

tard and cress, .shorthorn carrots, six \\'ecks 
turnips, peas, broad beaus, French beans, 
runner beans, early potaloes, celery, leeks, 
vegetable inarrow.s, and ridge cucumbers 
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[lieproduced by coutfesy of Chase Cofdinitotis Chche, Lid. 
Chase Continuous Cloche—Alpine 


Protection No. i 

Floli'en —stocks, asters, zinnias, iiemesias, 
antirrhinums, verbena, salvias^ lobelia, agera- 
tiim, and alyssum, 

Fyuil —^st raw berries and tomatoes. In 
some of the above cases, such as that of 
runner beans, the cloche protection is given 
only during the first few weeks. As soon as the 
plants need more head room, the cloches are 
removed. 

USEFUL HINTS 

Cold frame with wood aideSi—Where, for 
reasons of expense or any other considera¬ 
tion, a frame with wood sides must be built, 
it can be kept frost-proof during severe 
periods by sniTOLincling the sides with litter. 
This precaution is very advisable, as it the 
soil is frozen, the plants concerned will 
almost certainly perish. 

Shade newly inserted cuttings,—If immedi¬ 
ately after inserting cuttings in frames the 
sun shines brightly, throw a mat or sacking 
over, the glass during the critical period, 
otherwise the cuttings ma}^ droop beyond 
recovery. Watch carefully, and cease shad¬ 
ing as soon as it is obvious that growth can 
maintain turgiclily unaided. 

Earthworms in cutting frames— Though 
every precaution should be taken to exclude 


earthworms, these creatures do sometimes 
invade cutting beds, foul tl;e surface with 
their unsightly casts, and displace the 
cuttings. When this happens, remove the 
casts, replant the cuttings, and stir into 
the bed a light dressing of weathered soot, 
which will drive the oartlrworms to lower 
levels. 

Protect cucumber steins.—Even after c^^ery 
watering precaution is taken, moisture does 
sometimes lodge on tlic main stems of 
cucumbers, setting up canker or dry rot 
disease. To prevent this, surround each 
stem at the soil level with pieces of lump 
charcoal or lime rubble about the size of a 
small walnut, 

Cutting cucumbers,—Cucumber yields are 
often reduced by allowing mature fruits to 
hang on the plants too long, thus absorbing 
food that should go to the younger cucum¬ 
bers, Tlie correct stage at wliich to cut is 
just before the skin stcivls to liardcii. When 
the thumb nail will not go through the 
skin, the fruit is past the correct cutting 
stage. 

Washing cloches.—Light is an essential 
factor in ilie cultivation of plants iinclcr 
cloches. As these glass structures are used 
at a season when atmospheric impurities 
arc abundant, it is advisable to wash them 
regularly, 

Strawberry runners. —All runners must be 
removed from straw!:)errics growing under 
cloches, to ensure the maximum yield of early 
fruit. 

CLASSROOM WORK 

Viola stipules.—Violas arc provided wiLli 
very large stipules, growths which occur at 
the base of the leaf stalks. Unless these are 
carefully removed before the cuttings av'e 
planted, they may and often do cause 
damping off. They might well be removed 
in the classroom, the significance of the 
process being explained. 
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Cucumber tendrils. “Ciicnmhcrs iu friimes 
need no tendrils to support them, hence 
these growths are redundant. Show a 
typical tendril-bearing shoot to the children, 
clip off the tendril with sharp scissors, 
explaining that now the tendril is removed, 
the cucumbers themselves will get more food, 
and will, therefore, do better. 

Bull-necked cucumbers.—This is the term 
applied to cucumbers which are unduly 
swollen at the stem end. Tire flowers were 
pollinated. Thus the plant is devoting its 
energy to the production of seeds, which in 
ordinary culinary cucumbers arc not needed. 
Cut open the fruit, and show the mass of 
developing seeds. Explain that such cucum¬ 
bers shouJcl be promptly removed, Fig. 173. 



Tig. 173. Bull-necked Cucumiieii, the 
Kesul’x' qv Pollination 


Protect peoa from mice. —Before sowing 
peas under cloches, steep the seed in paraflin 
for five minutes, afterwards rolling it in red 
lead as a safeguard against attack by mice, 
which in the early part of the year are on 
the look out for any tit-bit that is going. 

Records of growth. —As cloche cultures 
are to some extent on their trial, it is advis¬ 
able to make careful records of growth. If 
possible make sowings of the various plants 
simultaneously out of doors, and compare 
the rate of progress, A well-prepared record 
of this kind will prove invaluable. 

Mice under cloches. —Mice arc often very 
troublesome under clucUcs, and their depreda¬ 
tions pass unnoticed until it is too late. Keep 
a sharp look out for thorn, and set temptingly 
baited traps immediately an invasion is 
noticed. Where mice are known to be 
numerous an excellent plan is to sprinkle 
a little naphthalene around the cloches 
immediately after sowing. Thqse rodents 
will not burrow anywhere near this chemical. 


Transplanting stocks.— 
1 mined lately before 
transplanting stocks 
under cloches, snip J in. 
from the base of the tap 
root. This expedient is 
adopted by ma 11 y 
nurserymen and leading 
growers for the purpose 
of increasing the propor¬ 
tion of double flowers. 
Undoubtedly the clicck 
administered achieves this 
end, Fig. 174. 

Make strawberry mats. 
—As soon as strawberries 
under cloches have set 
their fruit, the latter 
should be protected from 



Fjg. 174. 
Stock Seedling 

a. Slioricn Lap rooL 
al Ihis pointi to induce 
doubling of lliQ Hoovers. 

b. Soil level. 


soil splashing by a layer 
of straw. Simple straw mats might be made 
for this purpose. All that is needed is a 
light framework of wire or bamboo lips, to 


which the straw is tied—a very suitable job 


for the girls, Fig. 175. 



J"rri. T 75. Straw Mat for Tro- 
TECTiNG Strawberry Fruit 
n. Straw. 

b. Wire or bant loo frante*work. 

Potatoes under cloches.—dhc potato 
{Solanitm inberosum) is of sub-tropical origin. 
It is, therefore, more at ]iome under cloches 
than in the open, and in consequence ilowers 
very profusely. As flowers reduce crop 
yields, they must be rcmovccl in the bud 
stage. Choose llie lime carefully—some 
calm, sunny day. Success in cloche gardening 
depends on enlisting the aid of the elements. 
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XV. FRUIT CULTIVATION 


O F all branches of gnrckiiin^S Imit 
ciilLivation is generally the most 
ncgicctech Possibly this Is ilne to 
the fact that for many years I’cliance was 
placed on imported supplies. The lnii)nsiti()n 



Figs. 17 C anu 177 . Typks of TiVLL Fruit Tui*:i?s 

The IcR-lininl drawing Mio^vs a singlft coi'don type of trrJ'i wJillc 
the rlghl-hnTid drawhie sliovvs a double cordon Ly()c of Ireo, 


of tariffs and quotas in 1931 


o:,)T.diev, T'hc: di'agrams dei)ict the character¬ 
istics of these types, Figs. 176-182. 

Jhtsh -Bush trees have a 2 IL. to 

2I ft. tall main stem, fioni tlie top of which 
the branches diverge. The average number 
of main branches on each tree i.s twelve, 
liush trees arc budded or grafted on to 
paradise stocks, which induce a surface 
fibrous rooting habit, early friiitdicaring, 
and a branch system of moderate spread. 
10 to 12 ft, is the average spread, hence a 
bush tree is as broad as il is lidl, On account 
of its moderate demands on spacci and early 
fruiting habit, it is the most popular type. 

Half sinndard tytrs .—-Half standard trees 
have a main stem 3J- to 4J- ft. tall. They 
arc budded or grafted on to crab stocks, 
wliich postpone tiro economic bearing i)criod 
seven or eight years. The life, however, i.s 
longer than that of the bush type. Half 
standards are mostly phiiilod in grass. 

Standard trees ,—Standard trees have a 
main stem 4! to 6 ft, tall with a wide spread’ 


completely altered the outlook. 
Since that year thousands of 
acres of fruit have been 
planted, and an effort is being 
made to modernise methods of 
culture, In this effort teachers 
should play their part. The 
methods here given represent 
the latest 

Apples.—Apples are the most 
important of our tall fruits. 
They succeed well in all parts 
of the country, though the 
best crops ore gathered in the 
eastern half, where the average 
annual rainfall is lower. 



Types of tree. —^The most 
important are bush, haU 
standard, standard, cordon and 


X"ras, 178 A.ND 179. Typf.s ov Tm.l Fruit I'aiius 

TIiQ Icft-liand ilrawinff shows a triple cordon tree, M'liilc tiic ligJil-bnnd ilrnwing 
i 11 ns t rales nii espalier tj'pcol [rce. 
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ing licacl at tlie top. They arc the true 
orchard trees, often having a branch sj^rcad 
of 30 ft. Like half standards, they arc 
budded or grafted on to cralj stocks, and 
a dozen years may elapse before the trees 
come into profitabJe bearing, (‘omparalivoly 
few trees of this type arc planted now, 




Cordon trees .—^Idicrc are three types, 
having one branch, Double, two branches, 
and Triple, three branches. These trees are 
valuable for planting alongside walls and 
fences, On them the finest fruit is produced, 
because air and sun liave full play on the 
branches. They arc l)Liddecl or grafted on to 
paradivSe slocks, hence fruit bearing is early. 



Espalier trees .—A special form of tree 
designed for planting alongside patlis. Tiers 
of brandies spread on each side of tlie main 
stem, and arc trained to wires. Espaliers 
arc budded or grafted on to paradise stocks, 
which induce the early fruit-bearing liabil, 
d'his is a hnc type of tree where there is 
accomniodaLion for it. 

Aspect .—^Apples succeed best in a south, 
slightly .south-west or slightly south-east 
aspect. North is hopeless on account of the 
absence of sun. East exposes the blossom 
to serious frost damage, while the west is 
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open to high winds which may result in 
serious branch breakage, 

Drainage .—Free drainage is very import¬ 
ant. If suiplus water is held up, the trees 
are very liable to canker disease. Whei’c 
there is any doubt, a system of land tile 
drainage should precede planting. 

Shelter .—If the situation is exposed, some 
shelter should be provided on the windward 
vside. An economic method is to plant Ixalf 
standard damsons at 15 ft. apart. A hedge 
of Myrobakn Plum or the evergreen Cnprcs- 
sus Lawsoniana ia also effective. 

Soil preparation .—Apples do not in the 
early stages make tl\e most successful 
growth in rich soil. They become too exuber¬ 
ant. If the land is in decent heart, add no 
stable manure, but work in a 3 oz. per 
square yard dressing of bone meal. Dig a 
foot deep, and break up the lump.s finely. 
Commercial fruit growers like to plant fiftcr 
wheat or vegetables, because the land is 
then in such excellent physical condition. 

Planling period ,—^This extends from late 
October until the end of March. Autumn is 
better, becau.se the trees arc given an 
opportunity to become established before 
winter. Operations must be suspended 
during Irosty periods and when the laud is 

too wet to work 
kindly, 

Age of tree .— 
Plant three-year- 
old bush, cordon, 
and espalicr 
trees. Half 
standards and 
standards should 
be five or six 
years old. 

V I a n t ing 
method .—Form a 
hole wide enough 
to receive the 
outspread roots 
comfortably, and 
Fig, 183, Incorrect Way deep enough to 
OF Fruit Trees 

Ihe hale is ioa small aitd thus Ihc , .1 m ■ 

roots are cramped. at the SOU rillg. 



This is a dark ring 3 or 4 in. abo\^c the top 
roots. It indicates the depth of the previous 
planting, and is, therefore, a safe guide. Fill 
in the hole carefully and firmly with line 
soil. Figs, 183 and 184. 



Fig. 184. C'OKKiicT Way or 
Planting I-'hoit TreKh 

llic liulc is largo ciioiigli lo aJlow llic lools lo 
spread ouLlo Llicir hilLlciigUu 

Slaking .—^Bush trees need no staking. 
Half standards and .stancUirds do. The 
stake should finish where the branch head 
begins. Before tying the tree, wrap round 
the trunk a strip of cloth to prevent 
bark chafing. 

Priming hush trees .—Do no pruning for 
twelve months. Immediately after leaf fall, 
shorten the main branchc.s two-thirds of the 
way back, and the laterals to within two 
buds or eyes from their base. A year later, 
shorten the current year's main branches 
half way back, the side shoots us above 
described. Follow a similar course the 
third year. Tliis method ensures the forma¬ 
tion of main branches well served witli, 
laterals, and capable of bearing fruit from 
one cud to the other. Subsequent pruning 
is that accorded to a mature tree. It consists 
of shortening the laterals each July to 
within five or six good leaves from then- 
base, and after leaf fall, of shortening still 
further to within two eyes from the base. 
The laterals thus treated arc known as 
artificial spurs. The process of forming 
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them induces spurs to develop also, 

Figs. 185, 186 and 187. 

The leading shoot ,—AL the oiicl of each 
main branch is a shoot similar in structure 



I'lG. iS.*). Showing now to I^rune 
BuHU AI’PLIC T[iKK TWELVE MONTHS 
AFTER Planting 

rt, CuL brjiiirlips lo llils point, Iwo-llilrds of Dm wny 
b[itk,cv€ry evil lobrinadv; Uj nn onIwarrtpoiriling eye. 



Fig, 186. Showing now to Summer 
Prune Bush Apple Trees 

a. Cut nt tills point, five leaves 
from the base of each lateral shoot, 

b. Leader not Lo he pruned, 


to that of a lateral. It 
i.s known as the 
leader, and by virtue 
of its position, provides 
for extension. Do not 
shorten it in summer, 
and in winter remove 
only the iinripencd 
tip. 

Pruning cordm and 
espalier trees, —^These 
trees are formed at 
planting time, hence 
siibsecpicnt pruning is 
on precisely the lines 
suggested for mature 
bush trees. One branch 
of a cordon or an 
espalier is exactly like 
that of a bush tree. 

Pruning half standard 
and standard trees.-- 
Tiierc is no orthodox 
method, no regular 
branch shortening, be¬ 
cause the stocks on 
which these trees arc 
worked induce the 
formation of an abun¬ 
dance of natural fruit 
spurs, Every season, 
after leaf fall, cut out 
entirely weak and dead 
wood, and the worse 

of each two crossing iachYaicraTshS 
branches. leader Uero—llic 

„ , uriripened rip. 

Pecaing ,—After trees c, Nauirai imit spurs, 
come to bearing, apply 
each February as far as the branches 
stretch a 2 oz. per square yard application 
of a mixture of equal parts superphosphate 
of liine and sulplxate of potash, to assist the 
fruit and harden the growth, Every third 
November mulch as far as the branches 
stretdr with a 3 in. layer of well-rotted 
stable manure. If the trees are in grass, 
allow this nitrogenous, humus-forming mulch 
to wash down; if in arable land, fork in the 
residue in spring. 



Fig. 187 . Showing 
HOW TO WlNTEll- 

PRUNE Bush Apple 
Trees 

n. Cut here, io ^vlLliiii 
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Spraying. — l^y a system of preventive 
spraying, it is possible to keep apple trees 
fairly free from pests and diseases. The 
following is an excellent programme:— 

Ill December, when growth is dormant, 
spray with tar-oil winter wash to destroy 
the eggs of aphides and apple suckers. When 
the blossoms are in the green hud stage, 
spray with lime sulphur solution (i pint in 
4 gallons of water). When the blossoms fall, 
spray with a similar solution, as a safeguard 
against scab disease. As a safeguard against 
apple blossom weevil attack dry spray the 
open blossoms with derris powder. Watch 
for the appearance of red spider on the 
under surface of the leaves, and immediately 
it appears exterminate it by spraying with 
a Slimmer petroleum wash. Caterpillars can 
be kept at bay by grease-banding the trees 
in October as described in a previous 
chapter. 

Trees hi grass .—apple ti'ecs are 
planted in grass land, an area as far as the 
brandies extend must be maintained in an 
arable condition until the trees are fully 
mature^ and are established in fruit bearing, 
to frustrate competition from grass roots. 
Afterwards allow the grass to creep up to 
the trunks. 


T'ruit gaihering .— 
Each variety must be 
gatlicred at the right 
stage, otherwise iL will 
be doftcient in flavour, 
and in the case of late 
varieties, will slirivcl in 
store, following is a 
satisfactory test:—hold 
typical fruits in the 
hollow of the hand, 
iiiid lift them upwards 
and sideways. If the 
footstalk separates 
easily from the tree, 
the variety concerned 
is ready for gathering. 
Choose a dry day, 
handle the fruit so care¬ 
fully that lu'Liising is 
iini)Ossible, and do not stand in the tree or 
rear ladders against it, otherwise the abrasions 
may be followed by canker. 

Storagf.—^niQ ideal fruit room is a semi- 
dark, airy structure having a slightly humid 
atmosphere and a temperature range oE 
between 35° and 40° F. Arrange the apples 
in single layers on clean stages or trays. Do 
not deposit them on straw or newspaper, 
otherwise the flavour of the fruit will be 
tainted by contact. 

Varieties ,—It is more satisfactory to grow 
a few good varieties than a large number, 
some of doubtful value. The following 
selection ensures a succession from August 
until April;— 

Culinary;—Early Victoria (August to Sep¬ 
tember), Ford Derby (September to January), 
Newton Wonder (December to April), 
Bramley's Seedling (December to April). 

Dessert:—Irish Peach (August), Worcester 
Pearmain (September and October), Ellison’s 
Orange (October and November), ('ox's 
Orange Pippin (November to April). 

Pears,—^Tho cultivation of pears so much 
resembles that of apples that it would be 
superfluous to do more than point to the 
similarity. The types of tree, soil prepara- 


Fic, i 3 fi. SoMij ]!:xAMrMiS ov Good and Pad Prunin(; 

Itojh IbIL lo righL Uib drawitiifs Bhowr 

Correct w.iy to pcioio a shoot. TJ)0 cut Is made ijiimcJiftlcly above llie soIecLcd Ijiiil. 
I'vo incoirecl u\clUo<ls of pruning. 

Incorrect way of pruning to a wood buil to induce n furllicr new shooL—It Is not pruned 
dose enough to a bud, thus tlicrc Is a "snag'' which will die. 

Iitcorrccl metliod of pruning a shoot. 

Corrccl method of pruning lo a wood bud to encourage a further shoot. 
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tiuii, pliiiUiiig, iuul s])iayiiii', in 

fact, every (lelail of culLivation above 
rccornineiKlGd .should he icprodi]cc(K 

]'(irie/ies. —sclechnf( varieLics carefully, 
it is poss'ildc to iiKunlaiii a succession from 
early August until the end of March, The 
following an; reconiiiKMided: ('lai)[)',s 

Favourite (August aiid Septejulier), ('onfer- 
ence (October and November), Doyenne du 
Cornice (November and Derenilau), Vicar 
of Winkficid (December and January), 
Winter Nclis (December to March). Tlic.sc 
varieties arc equally iiltccl for cooking and 
dessert. 

Plums.—'I'Jic phnn is the most important 
of the stone frnils. Though it succeeds in 
all parts of the country, the greatest success 
is obtained on limestone formations in ilic 
eastern half, where the average annual raiii' 
fall is considerably lower. Pin jus are even 
less sLiccessfiil than apples when the rainfall 
exceeds 40 in. per aniniin. 

Ty^es of tree .—Tlie ])liini is grown as busli, 
half standard, standard, single, double and 
triple cordon, and fan-trained. The branches 
of the last Jiamed type, whicli is grown on 
walls and fences, spread like the ribs of a 
fan, Fig. 189. TJic bush is the most jjojHikLr 
type, because it fruits early. Where there is 
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wall space tu Jill, cuixlons or fans might well 
be introduced. 

Pkmis give their best crop in a 
South or slightly .souLh-cast aspect. Being 
a specially early floweiing tree, eastern 
aspects must bo a^'oided on account of frost 
damage. When grown facing west, the 
fruit is vcjy liable to .split. 

Drainage and shelter .—See the section on 
a[)plcs. Tile necessity for good drainage and 
shelter applies equally to plums. 

Soil preparalion —Choose land in good 
heart, and do not apply any stable manure. 
Dig it I ft. deep, working into each square 
yard 6 oz. of freshly slaked lime and 3 oz. 
of bono meal. Break clown Lire lumps finely, 
tread firmly, and rake the surface even. 

Planiinp^ period .—The same as for apples. 

Age of tree .—As for apples, omitting 
espaliers and adding fan-trained trees, of 
which hb re e-year-old .specimens should be 
planted. 

Planting methods —As for apples. 

Staking. —^i'Vs for apples. 

Pruning bush trees —Stone fruits do not 
like the knife, whicli when used excessively 
causes gummosis. Do not prune at all for 
twelve mojiths. For the first, second, and 
third year, follow the programme advised 
for apples. Afterwards do no systematic 
pruning, but each season after leaf fall, cut 
out the weak and dead wood, the worse 
of each two crossing branches, and shorten 
any side shoots that arc becoming inordi¬ 
nately long. The object is to ensure an open 
centre and a free circulation of air and sun 
amongst the branches. So long as this is 
done, pluins crop freely. 

Pntyiing cordon trees .—In this case more 
drastic methods must be followed. In July 
shorten each .side shoot to within live or six 
good leaves from its base. After leaf fall, 
still further shorten each shoot to within 
two buds or eyes from its base. Remove the 
iiiiripened tip of the leading shoot. 

Pruning fan-trained trees .—In April remove 
the fore-right and the forc-aft shoots. The 
former grow towards the support, the latter 
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aWciy from it- 

shoots to witliiu five or six leaves froni llicii- 
base, and immediately after loaf fall still 
further shorten each shoot to within two 
buds or eyes from its base. If there arc more 
shoots than can be tied or nailed to lUe 
support; remove the weakest. Shorten the 
iinrlpened tip of the leader. Trees ol tiiis 
type arc not so liable to giimmosiS; owing 
to the fact that they were accustomed to the 
knife in very early life. 

Pruning half standard and standard trccs.--^ 
As for apples. 

Feeding .—When the trees attain a fruit- 
bearing condition, apply each February, as 
far as the branches extend, a 2 oz. per 
square yard application of a mixture of 3 
parts superpliosphate of lime and I of 
sulphate of ]:)otash, which helps to main tain 
the right balance between growth and fruit 
bearing. Each October dress a similar area 
witli freshly slaked lime at 4 oz. per square 
yard. Plums cannot stone their fruit unless 
they have command of an abundance of 
lime. Every third year mulch with a 3 in. 
layer of well-rotted stable manure as advised 
for applcs- 

Spraying. —Spray with a tar-oil winter 
wash each December, to destroy the eggs 
of aphides, which are very destructive on 
plums. Further regular preventive spraying 
is imnecessaiy. If aphides attack, destroy 
tliem by spraying with a nicotine wasli. If 
Brown Wilt disease occurs, exterminate the 
fungus by spraying with liver of sulphur 
(i oz. in three gallons of water). Grease- 
band the trees in October, as described in a 
previous chapter. 

Trees in grass .—As for apples. 

Fmit gaiheying.—\}^Q infiniLc care, as 
when branches are broken, the siisccpLibility 
to silver leaf disease is increased. When the 
crop is very heavy, it is advisable to support 
the branches. Buyers demand tliat stalks 
are retained in picking to prevent early 
decay of fruit. 

Storage. —Only rarely are plums stored, 
though the practice is increasing. Provided 
the fruit is gathered in prime condition, 


1111(1 each one wrapped in oiled paper, 
specially supplied for the purpose, the fruit 
will keep in good condition for several weeks. 

Over vigorous trees .—Plum trees arc very 
liable to become over cxubcraiit, and cease 
to bear fi viit. This condition can be rcctiiicd 
by bark i‘ingiiig. At 2 ft. above the soil 
level remove a half inch wide strip of bark 
three quarters of the way round the main 
stem. Take care to remove the bark only. 
Immediately aflciwaidsj protect the cut 
part with sticking plaster or adhesive tape, 
to prevent the entrance of disease spores. 
The effect of this li-catmcnt is to retard the 
flow of sap, restrain the vigorous grovvtli, and 
t]\i’ow the tree into a fruit-bearing condition. 

Varieties .—The following is an excellent 
selection of culinary plums;—Rivers' Early 
(July), Czar (early to mid-August), Pros¬ 
perity (mid to end August), Victoria (early 
to mid-September), Monarch (mid to end 
Scpteinljer). 

Here are delicious dessert varieties:—^Bluc 
Rock (early to inicl-Aiigii.sL), Early Trans- 
jxirent Gage (mid to end August), Jefferson 
(early to inicl-Scptcmber), Late Transparent 
Gage (mid to end September), Coe's Golden 
Drop (end September to mid-October). 

Cherries.—In every respect cherry cultiva¬ 
tion is similar to that described for the phim. 
It would be siiperiluous to repeat the details 
given. 

Varieties ,—Early Rivers (end of June), 
Governor Wood (early July), Bigarrcaii 
Frogmore (mid-July), Bigarveau Napoleon 
(end July); Turkey Black Heart (early 
August), Emperor Francis (mid-August). 
These varieties arc equally suitable for 
cooking or dessert. Morcllo, which ripens in 
August is the only true culinary cherry. 

USEFUL HINTS 

Pieveiition of frost damage.—Recent 
research work on this important matter 
proves that by the use of specially con¬ 
structed lamps, it is possible to prevent 
frost damage. During the blossoming period, 
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the lamps are set out in the orchards, all 
ready trimmed, so that if there is a rapid 
racliaLioii of heal in the evening, they can 
be lighted. In large commercial orchards a 
bell fixed ill the grower's house is connected 
to a thcrmonicLcr. When the mercury falls 
to within two or three degrees of freezing 
paint, the ringing bell warns ilic grower that 
he must take imiricdiatc action. 

Soil preparation,^—When preparing the 
soil for apples, pears, plums, and cherries, 
do not break the hard pan that immediately 
underlies the top one foot layer, otherwise 
the tree roots will plunge into the subsoil, 
and gross, unfruitful growth will result. 

Root trimming.—When fruit trees arrive 
from the nursery, there is almost sure to he 
slight bruising and an occasiojial breakage. 
In every case cut off the root immediately 
above the scat of injury. If the damaged 
part is planted, the decay will spread. 

Planting distances, —-The following are 
appropriate;—single cordon 2 ft., double 
cordon 3 ft,, triple cordon 4 ft., bush 12 ft., 
half standard 15 ft., standard 30 ft., espalier 
15 ft. These distances apply to all the kinds 
of fruit trees mentioned in this chapter. 

Examine stored fruit. —Examine stored 
fruit every three or four weeks removing 
any specimens that show signs of decay. A 
little lime sprinkled on the floor under the 
benclies helps to absorb the bad gases that 
cause deterioration. 

Thinning apples and pears.— Towards the 
end of June there occurs what is known as 
''the Juno drop/' The tree then sheds the 
fruit it cannot mature. IL docs not, how¬ 
ever, always shed sufficient, hence as soon 
as the June drop is over, the remaining 
fruit should be thinned to 9 in. apart. This 
not only improves quality, but eliminates to 
a large extent the biennial bearing habit. 

Planting pluma in heavy land.—^Even 
though the drainage of heavy land may be 
arranged on ortliodox lines, there is always 


a risk of standing water in a wet season. To 
avoid this, it is a good plan to set the roots 
on the surface, heap up soil over them, and 
stake firmly. 

CLASSROOM WORK 

Typos 0! cut.—Bring to the classroom a 
typical fruit tree branch, or if this cannot be 
spared, the braiiclr of a forest tree such as 
the sycamore. Demonstrate tire right type 
of cut to make when pruning, namely a slant¬ 
ing cut immediately above the selected bud 
or eye. Demonstrate also the wrong type of 
cut,namely, the horizontal, and the internodal. 

Pest-infested apple and pear branchea.—A 
day or two before spraying with tar-oil 
washes, bring into the classroom a few apple, 
pear, plum, and cherry twigs. Show the 
children the clusters of aphides' eggs which 
will be found immediately beneath the bud 
.scales. They are red or brownish red in 
colour, and round in shape. 

Lime sulphur wash. —Prepare lime sulphur 
wash from the following formula:—flowers 
of sulphur 2 oz., quicklime lb., water 
C gallons. Pour boiling water over the lime 
in a wooden vessel, add the sulphur, and a 
little more boiling water. Leave the mixture 
to boil on its own. As soon as boiling ceases, 
which will be in about twenty minutes, add 
sufficient cold water to make 6 gallons. Stir 
well, and apply straight away. 

Self sterility and partial self sterility.— 
Many varieties of apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries arc self sterile or partially self 
sterile, which in the former case means that 
the flowers cannot be pollinated with their 
own pollen, and in the latter that pollination 
is not always successful. Make a list of the 
varieties in each category, and also of the 
varieties with which they are fertile. Here 
are a few:— 

Applet. —Cox's Orange Pippin is fertile 
with Worcester Peannain and Brain ley's 
Seedling; Lane's Prince Albert with 
Bramley's Seedling and Cox's Orange Pippin. 
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Pears .—^Doyenne clu Cornice with Pit- 
mas Lon Duchess; Louise Bonne of Jersey 
with Marie Louise. 

Plums ,—^Jefferson with Monarch and Early 
Rivers; Greengage with ^ 4 ctoria or Jefterson. 

Cherries ,—Tartarian with Governor 
AVood; Miiy Duke with Morello. 


Silver leai disease.--Bring into the class¬ 
room a plum or cherry branch atfccted by 
silver leaf disease. Explain that the disease 
extends as far as the brown slain in the 
wood, and that when a branch is cut off, 
the whole of the brown stain must be 
removed. 


XVI. FRUIT CULTIVATION (Continued) 


N O collection of fruit can bo considered 
complete unless small iruits are 
included. In this category are red 
currants, black currants, gooseberries, rasjv 
berries, loganberries, blackberries, and straw¬ 
berries, The cultivation of each kind is 
dealt with separately. 

Red currants,—Red currants arc most 
successful ill a sunny aspect, though they 
will succeed in partial shade. There are two 
types, bush and cordon. ITie latter are 
suitable for growing alongside walls and 
fences, 

Soil j>repamilon, —Dig. 2 ft. deep. Incor¬ 
porate littery stable manure witlx the bottom 
one foot layer at the rate of one barrowfiil 
per 20 square yards. Mix a similar quantity 
of well-rotted manure with each 20 square 
yards of top 1 ft. layer. After breaking up 
the soil finely, and treading fairly firmly, 
rake into the surface 4 in. of each scjuarc 
yard 2 oz, of bone meal. 

Planting period .—^This extends from late 
October until the end of March. Autumn 
planting is preferable because at that season 
the soil is sLill warm enough to ensure rapid 
re-establisliment. 

Method of planting .—Set the bushes 5 ft. 
apart, arranging them alternately if more 
than one row^ is to be planted. For each 
specimen take out a hole wide enough to 
receive the outstretched roots, and deep 
enough to bury them at the level of tlie soil 
ring on the main stem. During frosty 
weather refirin lifted specimens, Fig. igo. 


Pruning — Rod ciirniiits arc dclinitely 
sj)ur hearers, wliotlicr grow^i as bushes or 
cordons. 'I'liis means that the side shoots 
on the main branches .should be sliortcnccl 
half way back in July, and to within two buds 
or eyes from their base us soon after leaf 
fall as po.ssiblc. Remove the iinripcncd tip 



I'lG. lyo. Showing how to 
Plant Red Currant 

a, rianUim hole \vUh im'orlccl sourer. 

bliarcd uoUoin. 

&. Outslrclcbcd lools. 

of the apical shoot on each main brancir 
only. That provides for extension, and 
must not, therefore, be much restrained. 

Sprayhig .—-In December spray with tar- 
oil winter wash, to destroy aphides* eggs. 
These arc the only pests that need cause 
concern. If they attack in summer, spraying 
with liquid clerris wash will destroy them, 
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It will alsu clcstro}^ Liu* raicrpillars of llu* 
gooseberry sawfly if they at tack, hnt this 
is a rare event. 

Varieties ,—La Hativ’c (early), New Red 
Dutch (niid-scasoii), Rivers' Late Rod (late). 

Black currants. These curraiits belong 
to the same genus {Rihes) as red currants. 
They rejoice in a rich, rather Iieavy soil; 
they do not object to slightly indifferent 
drainage, but miisL have abundant sunshine. 

Soil preparation ,—^As for red currants. 

Planting period ,—As for red currants. 

Method of planting ,—^As for red currajits. 

Pruning ,—Blade cunants bear their fruit 
on oiic-ycar-old wood. Priming aims at 
maintaining the inaxinumi supply of this. 
Two or three weeks after pJ^l(ltillg, cut down 
each shoot to witliin two buds or eyes from 
its base. By so doing the first year's crop is 
sacrificed, but experience provc.s that black 
currants are not equal to tlxc shock of trans¬ 
planting and the strain of cropping in one 
season. The November after tlic first crop 
is gathered, remove the fruited 
wood. If no young growths arise 
towards the base, cut it off at 
the ground level. If young growth 
docs arise, make the cut immediately 
above its point of origin. The 
young wood can easily be identified 
by its lighter colour. Until black 
currants attain maturity, they 
increase in size each year. After 
maturity, each season's output of 
young growth is more or less equal 
to that of the old, Fig. 191. 

Spraying ,—As for red currants, 
to destroy ajihidcs' eggs, Another 
serious pest calls for mention 
here—tlie big bud mite [llrlophyes 
yihes). This almost microscopic 
pest feeds behind the bud scales, 
causing buds to swell to an 
abnormal size and become sterile. 

I'land picking and destruction of 
the affected buds is an essential 
part of the control campaign. 
Spraying with lime sulphur 


solution (i part in 12 parts of water) destroys 
the mites when they are migiating from the 
old to the young buds. 

Reversion .—-This is a virus disease which 
completely disorganises growth and stultifies 
fruit production, d'hc leaves of affected 
branches are much contracted. They arc 
so niiicli like those of a nettle that reversion 
is sometimes described as "ncttlchcad." 
Cut out and burn affected branches promptly, 
and sterilise the knife blade in boiling water, 
to prevent its carrying infection. The virus 
is in the sap, and is, therefore, inaccessible 
to spraying. 

Varieties ,—Boskoop Giant (early), Sea- 
brook’s Black (mid-season), Daniels' Septem¬ 
ber (late). 

Grooseberries. —Goosebei ries, another mem¬ 
ber of tile genus Rihes, succeed best in 
sunshine, but will do also in shade. When a 
long succession is desired, plantings are 
made in both aspects. There are three 
types, bushes having a clean leg or main 




Fig. iQi- Pruning 

'I'liQ bft-liand figure shows tho method of pmuing a red cun ant. The lines 
[Ucato where to prune latcial mid lewUng shoots. 

The right-hand drawiiiffs show the method of pruning a black currart. rt. 
ic old branch is cut back to a younger shoot, II it 15 cut back to b, Uie tree 
11 Vin TTtnin nninDael. 
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stem I ft. above the grouiul level, bushes 
whose branches diverge at the ground level, 
and cordons. The last named arc suitable 
for walls and fences. The clean legged is 
the better of the two first named types, the 
fruit being easier to gather, and less liable 
to soil splashing, Figs, 192 and 193. 

Soil pyeparalion ,—As lor red currants. 

Planting period .—As for red currants. 

Method oj planiing.-^ks. for reel currants. 

Prunmg .—^There are two methods for 
l^nshes, the spur method, as described for 
red currants, and the extension method, 
which consists of cutting out each November 
sufheient old wood to give the young room 
for development. This may seem similar to 



DUcaaa^i (Uid Pnls Order, A coi)y of the 
Order is oblaimiblc fioiii The Secretary, 
Ministry of AgricuUiirc and Fisheries, 10 
Whitehall Place, Loiidou, S.W.i. Tlic disease 
attacks leaves, fruit, and stems, greatly dis¬ 
torting tliein. The LrcaLmciU advised in the 
Order should be .strictly carried out. 

Variclic's :.— 

Red: May Duke (early), Speedwell (mid- 
season), Lancashire Lad (late), 

While: WJiitcsniith (early), Careless (mkb 
season). Wliitc Lion (late). 

Green: Angler (early), Keepsake (mid¬ 
season). Thumper (late). 

Yellow: Leader (early), Leveller (mid¬ 
season). Duck Wing (late), 



Figs, 192 and 193. Typeb ok Gooseukhuy 

TIig ua-luind dcMviug shows a clean Icggcxl type o( gooselicicy, 
The rlghl'liQUd drawing shows I tie hush type of gooseberry, 


the priming of black currants, but actually 
is different. The main framework of the bush 
is retained. Only the old side branches are 
removed. Both methods yield excellent 
results. Cordons should always be spur 
pruned. 

Spraying .—As for red currants, to destroy 
aphides' eggs. Dust with hellebore powder 
to kill the brightly coloured larvae of the 
gooseberry sawfly, which feed on the leaves. 
Similar treatment exterminates the larger 
larvae of the magpie moth, which feed in a 
similar way, 

American gooseberry ntildeiv ,—^This very 
serious foe is scheduled under the Peslniciwe 


Rasphexries.—Raspberries like a sunny 
situation and a well drained soil. There is 
only one type, known as a stool, which is a 
vigorous root system from which suclcers 
spring. 

Soil preparation. —^I 3 ig 2 ft. deep. Incor¬ 
porate littery stable manure with the bottom 
I ft. layer at the rate of one barrowfnl per 
13 sctuarc yards. Mix a similar quantity of 
wcli-rotted stable manure with each 15 
square yards of lop i ft, layer. Break up the 
soil finely, tread firmly, and when raking the 
surface even, work into each square yard 2 oz. 
of bone meal and 4 oz. of wood ashes, the 
latter to supply potash, which is a vital need. 
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PI aiding period .—As ior red ciirraiits. 

Method of planling .—Drive in substantial 
stakes rising 5 ft. above the soil level in rows 
5 ft. apartj the stakes in the rows to be 9 ft. 
apart. Stretch wires between the stakes at 
intervals of 15 in. Set the stools 2 ft. 
asunder. 

Priming .—Raspberries are young wood 
bearers. They carry their fruit on one-year- 
old shoots or canes. Like black currants, the 



Pig. 194. Showing now to Prune 
Haspberry 

a. Fniitcd enne, 

b. Cut oiil fniilcLl caiic Jiorc. 

c. Yovmg suckers Lo be icLaiiiod for Irulling next year, 

stools arc not equal to meeting the check of 
transplanting and the strain of cropping in 
one season. Two or three weeks after 
planting, therefore, cut down the canes to 
the ground level. Immediately after the first 
crop has been gathered, cut down the fruited 
canes to the ground level, Pig. 194. 

I—^VOL. IV-s 


Regulaliun of snekers .—^Each season the 
stools throw up far more suckers than can 
possibly develop into healthy fruiting cancs. 
When it is seen which are the most vigorousj 
retain six of these per stooh Remove the 
remainder, cutting them oft where they 
arise on the roots, to prevent branched 
SLickei's developing from the stubs. 

Spraying .—In December spr<ay with tar- 
oil winter wash, to destroy aphides' eggs. 
Just as the flowers are opening, and again 
just before petal-fall, dust them with derris 
powdei', to destroy or paralyse the raspbeny 
beetle, which at that time is laying the eggs 
that later on hatch into fniit-dcstroyiiig 
maggots. 

The life of a raspberry Led .—As a rule a 
stock is exhausted after twelve years, and 
becomes too uneconomic to retain* Arrange¬ 
ments should be made to have a young bed 
at the bearing stage when the old one is 
destroyed. 

Varieties .— 

Red: Red Cross (early), Lloyd George 
(mid-season), October Red (late). 

Yellow: Antwerp (early), Surprise 

d' Automne (late). 

Loganberries.—Loganberries make very 
vigorous growth. They are ideal for covering 
fences and walls, and for training up 8 ft. 
poles. They prefer a sunny situation, but 
wilt succeed in partial shade. 

Soil preparation .—Prepare for each speci¬ 
men a 3 ft. wide, 2 ft. deep station. Space 
the stations 8 ft. apart. At the bottom of 
each, place a 2 in. layer of rubble for drainage. 
When returning the bottom i ft. layer, mix 
with it J pailful of littery farmyard manure. 
Mix a similar quantity of well-rotted manure 
with the top 1 ft. layer. Break up the soil 
finely, and when raking the surface even, 
work ill 3 oz. of bone meal and 4 oz. of 
wood ashes. 

Planting period .—As for red currants. 

Method of planting .—As for red currants. 

Pruning .—As for raspberries. Logan¬ 
berries bear their fruit on one-year-old 
wood. 
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Spraying. — h\ December s\ii:ay wilU Lai- 
oil winter wash, to destroy apliides' eggs. 
Dust with denis powder as advised for 
raspbemes to control the raspberry and 
loganberry beetle. 

Varieties .—^'riicre arc no named varieties, 
but there are several types* some of them 
very inferior. It is, therefore, necessary to 
secure a good stock froni a reliable source. 

Blaekb&rries.—No blackberry indigenous 
to Great Britain is cultivated in gardens, 
but two American varieties are. They bear 
heavy crops of large^ in scions berries, and 
being autvnnii fruiters, should be included 
to maintain a succession. Plant in position 
similar to those advised for Joganbcrrie.s, 

Soil pyeparaiioJi .—As for loganberries. 

Planting period ^—As for red currants. 

Method of planting .—As for loganberries. 

Pruning .—As for raspberries. The black¬ 
berry bears its fruit on one-year-old wood. 


Spraying .—Spray in December with winter 
tar-oil wash, to destroy aphides' eggs. Dust 
the flowers as suggested for raspberries, to 
control the raspberry and loganberry beetle. 
Varidies .—Snyder and Wilson Junior. 

Strawberries. —^SLrawl)erncs dcinand abun¬ 
dant sunsliiuG, free drainage, and if possible 
sl\cltcr from the cast, as a protcctioJi against 
frost damage when the flowers arc in bloom. 

Soil pYeparniion. — 3 ^ig 2 ft. deep. Mix 
with each 10 square yards of bottoin spit 
half a cwt. of littery farmyard manure. 
With each ten square yards of top spit mix 
a similar q\iantity of well-rotted farmyard 
manure. Break down the lumps finely, and 
afler treading fairly lirndy, rake in a 2 oz, 
per square yard dressing of bone meal. 

Planting periods —September and October 
arc the two best months. The plants must 
have plenty of time Lo root well before winter, 
Plantings may also be made in February 
and March, but wlicn they 
arc deferred so late, the first 
year's crop is very poor. 

Mdhnd of planting .—Space 
Ihc rows 28 in. apart, the 
plants in the rows, 14 in. 
Immediately before planting, 
steep the roots in water licatcd 
to a Icmpcratnre of 100° F., 
for twenty ininiites, as a 
safeguard against eclworm 
attack. When planting, take 
care not to bury the growing 
point, or the plants concerned 
will perish. If dry weather 
succeeds planting, water 
regularly until growth re¬ 
starts. During the first 
winter, rc-finn plants that 
arc lifted by frost, Fig. 195. 

'llie life of a stmwlerry bed, 
—A strawberry bed remains 
economic for three years, 
after which it should be 
destroyed. The largest, best 
fruit is borne during the 
first year, but the yield is 



Fig. 195. Pla-niing Strawdf-rhies 

rr(>m left to rlelit Iho drawings show; 

In the lop rosvT n strawberry planted too deeply; planted with the raot.'j cramped. 
In the botJoin row: a strawberry pjftnkfl loo high; planted coireclly. 
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comparatively light. A heavy, excellently 
ilavonred crop is borne during the second 
year. In the third year, weight and 
quality decline slightly. To maintain the 
desired strawberry area, divide it into three 
sections—section one being for the one-year- 
olds, section two for the two-year-oldsi 
section three for the tlxree-year-oids. Section 
tlirce is destroyed each year, and an equiva¬ 
lent number of young plants put in. 

Propagation .—Strawberries arc propa¬ 
gated by runners formed on the parent 
jdants. There may be several runners on 
each plant, and two or more young plants 
on each runner. The runner nearest the 
parent should always be used for propaga¬ 
tion. Second and third runners are invarial^ly 
sterile. In July detach the required number, 


a protection against bird attack. Lay the 
netting over a light wood framework, to 
safeguard the plants from dadiage. 

After fruiiiiig .—Remove the net, and cut 
off the old leaves, burning thci'^'* to destroy 
the red spiders* eggs which are sure to be 
deposited on tliem, Miilcli with a 2 in. layer 
ol well-rotted stable iiianure, forking in the 
residue lightly the following March. 

Spraying ,—^At the end of March, just as 
young growth is beginning to develop, spray 
'^vith nicotine insecticide to destroy the 
tarsonemid mites which at that period are 
just hatching. If mildew attacks during 
summer, spray with liver of sulphur solution 
immediately after the fruit is gathered, 
The symptoms arc mealy white, down- 
covered leaves. 



l"iG. 196. Sthawdeurv Plant DKviiLOi'iNo Runners 

rti, <12. Runners, 
ni. FciLilo Ru[ir\cr<;. 
a2. SLcrilc iruiincrs. 


and plant them 6 in. apart in a moderately 
rich, siimiy nursery bed, transferring tliem 
to the final quarters in September. An 
alternative method is to peg the nmners 
down in half plunged 3 in. pots. As there is 
less risk of root disturbance at the final 
planting time, this is the better method, 
but owing to the labour involved in constant 
watering is not often practised, Fig. 196. 

Siraioing .—As soon as the fruit starts 
swelling freely, place a layer of clean straw 
round the plants, to prevent soil splashing, 
and reduce the nsk of slug attack. At this 
stage remove very small, deformed beiTies, 
which remain hard, and on ripening possess 
au indifferent flavour. 

’Netting ,—^Just before the fiuit starts to 
colour, cover the bed with fish netting ;is 


Varieties .—^Leader (early), Royal Sover¬ 
eign (early), OberscUlcsien (mid-season), Fill- 
basket (mid-season), Tavdivc dc Leopold 
(late), Waterloo (late). 

USEFUL HINTS 

Prune overgrown red currants-—~Even when 
red currants ai'c pruned in an orthodox way 
they become overgrown and ungainly after 
a few years. This is natiircil- The spurs 
must lengthen, since the curreiit year’s 
wood is shortened to within two eyes 
from its base each winter. When the 
bushes become umnaiiageable, cut each 
main branch two-thirds of the way back, 
and reform the bush from the resulting 
young growth. 
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Big bud mite 
on black currants.— 
Black currants are 
frequently infested 
with this serious pest 
from liazel bushes 
growing in Lhc 
vicinity. The mite 
which infests the 
hazel is a distinct 
species, nevertheless 
it passes to the black 
currant. If, there¬ 
fore, hazel bushes in 
the vicinity have 
swollen buds, these 
should, as a hygienic 
precaution, be picked 
off. Figs. 197 and 
198. 


11 u 

Figs, 197 and 398. 
Black Currant 
BnANcinss 

The IcR'haad dcavving shows 
a normal black currant branch. 
Nolc Ike poJniQcl leaf kucis, 
ThcrigliUhantl rlrawliigllhis- 
Lralcs a branch tnicsked by Big 
hud Mile. 

a, Mllc-inlcsicd buds, 


Reversion in black 
currants. —Aphides 
or green flies carry 
the virus which 
causes reversion. It 
is, therefore, very 
important to apply 
remedial measures 


should this pest 
attack. The best of these is to spray promptly 
with a non-poisonoiis derris wash, choosing 
a calm, dull day or evening. Figs. 199 
and 200. 


Die-back in goosGberries.—Yery often the 
mature branches of gooseberries die back 
suddenly while in full leaf. The cause is a 
botrytis fungus which works internally. 
Spraying is, therefore, of no avail. Cut off 
and burn affected branches at once, as the 
disease is infectious. 

Raspberry mosaic disease.—^'I'his is a virus 
trouble similar to that which causes reversion 
in black currants, In this case the leaves 
retain their normal shape, but develop a 
yellow variegation. They are quite sterile. 
To prevent the trouble spreading, cut out 


and burn affected branches, and sterilise 
the knife blade in boiling water. 

Rospherry fruit thinning— On raspberry 
fruit clusters tliere is always a proportion 
of small, inferior fruit. If this is allowed to 
remain, the seed in each drupelet will 
develop, and in doing so absorl) a lot of 
nutriment. Considcriiig that it has no table 
value, the host course is to clip it off as soon 
as its futile character is obvious. 



Figs, igg and 200. Bi^ack Currant Li^aves 

Tbc left-hand drawing shows a normal b(ack currant leaf, 

Tlio right-liatid rtiQRTnm shows a black currant leal allDCtcd by 
Revorslou or Neltlclicad. 


CLASSROOM WORK 

Black and red currant branches. —Bring 
to the classroom a typical branch from a 
blade and red currant rcspcctivdyr Explain 
that the former has no fruit spurs, and that 
the lalicr has. Follow with a description of 
tlie pruning methods, making it clear that 
the black ciuTant bears its fruiL on one year 
old wood, which must, therefore, be retained 
at pruning time. Figs. 201 and ao2. 

Big bud mite on black currants. —Bring to 
the classroom a number of shoots bearing 
mite-infested buds. Place the shoots in 
water, and examine the water twenty-four 
hours later. Shoals of mites will be seen 
floating on the surface. Explain that the 
mites are responsible for the malformation 
of the buds, and give remedies. 
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Figs. 2oi and 202. Currants 


'riiebfl-hanrt drawirg showsa black currant 
brnncli. Note the absence of fruit spurs. 

The ilghl-liond drawing shows a red cui* 
r(\|il Irancli, a. TrLiit spurs, 


Steawberry Jorcing—Plant a few sti-aw- 
berry runners in 5 in. pots. Use a compost 
of loam 4 parts, well-rot led maiuire, lime 


nibble, and saud i part each. Stand the 
pots in a light window in the classroom. 
Water them carefully. Turn the plants 
round every few days, to maintain even 
growth. When flowers open, dust them daily 
with a rabbit's tail or camel's hair brush lo 
distribute the pollen and ensure a good set 
of fruit. In this way a batch of slrawberries 
will ripen in mid-winter. 

Tarsonemid mite.—In early February bring 
into the classroom a few old strawberry 
leaves, Examine the under surface, on which 
some of the small red eggs of the tarsonemid 
mite are sure to be seen. Place them under 
a bell glass, tilting the latter to admit a 
little air. Watch the mites hatch. Point out 
that this is one of the most serious pests of 
the strawberry and that the outdoor plants 
must be sprayed with nicotine insecticide 
ill early spring to IcilL the mites as they hatch 
out. 

Clonal strains of strawberries.— Point out 
that during the war strawberry stocks were 
allowed to degenerate. At the end of the 
period they were so far exhausted that 
strawberry growing became uneconomic. At 
research stations good fruit-bearing types 
were evolved. These are known as clonal 
strains. When purchasing new stocks it is 
always advisable to secure them. 


XVII. EXPERIMENTS 


The value of experiments in the school 
gardening scheme.—The school gardening 
scheme is incomplete without experiments. 
In their absence, the various operations fall 
into the rule-of-thumb category. Every¬ 
thing must be accepted on trust. There is 
abundant scope, and the work is exceedingly 
interesting. 

Au experiment defined .—An experiment 
is an effort to demonstrate the truth by a 
comparative test. There must be some 


control with which the principle demon¬ 
strated can be compared, otherwise 110 
exjxrimcnt has any edncatioiial value. In 
every case the object of the experiment 
must he clearly defined. To give an example. 
If the experiment seeks to demonstrate the 
ameliorative influence of the elements on 
soil texture, a good descripUan would be 
'To demonstrate the effect of frost, LhaWj 
rain, snow, wind, and air on the texture oJ 
cultivated land.'' 
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Records.--YiLithiui records must be kept 
throughout—the date on which the experi¬ 
ment was set up; dates of sowing, planting, 
transplanting; rate of progress of each 
partner in the exj^erlmont, and the results. 
The records should be so complete that a 
perfect stranger examining them wovikl 
know exactly the aim and the result without 
asking any questions. 

The position of experiments in the schme ,— 
Though children in their third year arc 
better equipped mentally to understand 
experimental work, it is helpful to initiate 
them ill their first and second years, choosing 
simple, easily understood tests, passing to 
tlie more complex in the third year. The 
experimental scheme that follows begins 
with the simple, progressing gradually to 
the more complex. 

Experiment 1 . —^To demonstrate the effect 
on yield of siickcriiig Longpod broad beans. 

Expermeni explained ,—-There is some con¬ 
troversy as to whether the basal side shoots 
or suckers developed by Longpod broad 
beans should be retained or removed This 
experiment will afford reliable guidance on 
the matter. 

Variety ,—Seville Giant LongpocL 

Date of sowing .—The first week in 
November. 

Soil preparation .—Prepare 2 ft. deep 
trenches; with each yard run of bottom 
I ft. layer mix J pailful of littery stable 
manure and 2 02. of crushed bones. With 
each yard run of top layer incorporate a 
similar quantity of wclhrotted manure and 
bone meal. Break up the soil hnely, and 
tread fairly firmly. 

Method of sowing .—Form 9 in. wide, 3 in. 
deep, flat-bottomed drills. In each drill, 
sow two rows of seed alternately at an all¬ 
round distance of 6 in. apart. 

'N'^mher of drills and distance apart .—Sow 
two drills at 2 ft. apart, the plants in one 
row to be suckered, those in the other to be 
untouched, thus acting as a control. 

Winter treatment .—Hoe whenever the soil 
shows signs of caking. Apply monthly 
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dressings of weathered soot at 2 ozs, per 
yard run, 

Removal of suckers .—In spring watcli for 
the development of suckers, removing these 
growths from the one j'OW when they are 
2 in. long. Given a sharp twist with the 
fuigcv and thumb, the suckers will come off 
cleanly, Fig. 203. 



Fig. 20j. Hroao Bean Pi.an'I' 
inwELoeiNG Suckers 
N, lie j no VC syickcrs til llils point. 


Feeding .—From the time the first flowers 
fall until the last pod is picked, feed weekly 
with superjihosphate of lime at t 02. per 
yard nin of drill, hoeing the fertiliser in if 
the soil is moist, watering it in .should it 
be dry. 

Siopping ,—Kcinove the growing points 
one leaf above the last flower, to concentrate 
nutriment in the developing pods. 

Result of experiment ,—Take careful records 
of the gathering dates and the weight of 
produce yielded by each row. The one 
giving the heavier crop must reflect the 
better course of treatment, A subsidiary 
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point is the date on which the ground can 
be cleared for succession crops. 

Experiment 2 —To test the cropping 
capacity and cooking quality of round- 
seeded and wrinkled-seeded or marrowfat 
peas respectively. 

Experiment explained .—There are two 
sections of peas—round-seeded and wrinkled- 
seeded. It is generally conceded that the 
latter give the heavier crops and possess a 
superior culinary quality. Take the matter 
out of the region of conjecture by instituting 
an experiment. 

Roiind-seeded varieUes lo he kded. —Bene¬ 
factor, Early Bird, Foremost, British Lion, 
and Eclipse. 

Wrinkled-seeded varieties lo be tested .— 
Bedford Champion, Thomas Laxtoii, World's 
Record, Exquisite and Graclus. 

Classification of varieties ,—All arc first 
carlies, and all 3 ft. tail. 

Date of The third week in Marcl;. 

Soil preparation .—As for broad beans. 

Numher of drills and distance apart ,—Sow 
one drill of each variety, and space the 
drills 3 ft. apart. 

Early ireatvieni. —When the seedlings arc 
I in. tall, apply i oz, per yard run dressing 
of superphosphate of lime, to accelerate 
root action. Support the plants wilh 3ft. tall, 
bushy tree branches when the tendrils show. 

Feeding and stopping ,—As for broad beans. 

Resnlt of experiment ,—Carefully weigh 
the shelled produce from each row. That is 
the real test of effective yield. Institute a 
cooking test of each variety when the peas 
are in the prime of condition. Tlie criteria 
of quality arc, thinness of skin 20 points; 
sweetness 40; succulence 40. 

Experiment 3—To demonstrate the effect 
on flowering of stopping sweet peas when the 
plants are 5 in. talk 

Experiment explamed ,—There are two 
methods of growdng sweet peas. One consists 
of allowing the plants to flower on the 
maiden or unstopped stems, the other of 
stopping, or removing the growing point o[ 


each plant at 5 in. tall, and retaining on 
each the best resulting side shoot. The 
experiment will clear up doubts as to which 
is the better way. 

Variety ,—Sextet Queen. 

Date of sowing .—The first week in October. 

Method of sowhig .—Set twenty-four seeds 
separately in clean 2 in. pots. Use a riddled 
compost of loam 3 parts, leaf mould, lime 
nibble, and sand i part each. Bury each seed 

in deep, Place the pots in a cold frame, 

Winter Ireatmcnl. —M^atcr carefully, keep 
the glass clean, and ventilate as freely as 
the weather allows. 

Soil preparation .—Prepare in early January 
a trench as suggested for broad beans. 

Vlaniing out ,—Plant out at 9 in. apart 
the first week in April. Support each plant 
with a 7 ft. tall, sturdy stake. Tie each 
plant regularly. 

Stopping .—When the plants are 5 in. tall, 
remove the growing point from alternate 
specimens. Retain the strongest resulting 
side shoot on each, Fig. 204 and 205. 



Fig. 204. 5 IN, Tall 
Sweet Pea Ready 
ron Stopting 


a, RcinoVG gloving' 
pniiU hciG, 



Fig. 205. SwKET Pea 
Developing Side 
Shoots as a Result 
OF SiorriNG. Remove 
Shoot at a and 

OKlCrlNAL i\[AlN SlFOOT 
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Tendyil and siWe shoot rmoval,—Yxom 
every plant in tlic experiment remove the 
side shoots that arise in the leaf joints, 
when they arc an inch long. Also clip off 
the tendrils at the leaf ends, These arc 
not needed for support, Fig. 206. 



I'lQ. 206. Sweet Pea. Plant 
I^eveloping Tendrils and Side 
Shqqts, both Ready foa Removal 
rt. Remove side slioOts here. 
b. Romovc tendrils here. 

Feeding ,—After the first buds sliow^ feed 
weekly with a mixture of 4 paids super¬ 
phosphate of lime, and i part each of sulphate 
of ammonia and sulphate of potash until 
the end of the flowering season. Give each 
plant a teaspoonful per dose, watering or 
stirring in the mixture in accordance with 
the condition of the soil. 

FestiH of experiment.^Jn assessing the 
result of the experiment, the points to be 
noted are:—(i) The iniinber of buds which 
drop prcmatuYcly on each stopped and 
vmstopped plant respectively. (2) The earliest 


date on which flowers open, and the plants 
on which they do open—^stopped or un- 
stopi^cd. (3) The qiiality of the l^loom, that 
is, length, strength, and straightness of 
stem, number of flowers on each stem, 
form of flower, and date on which flowering 
ceases. When tlie performance of the two 
partners in the experiment is compared on 
Uidse lines, a definite lead will be given as 
to the value or oUicrwise of stopping. 

Experiment 4 .—To demonstrate the effect 
of potash manuring on raspberries. 

lixperivient explained .—Raspberries are 
said to be dependent in large measure on a 
readily available, contiiuiing supply of potash 
during the'growing and fruiting season. Tn 
its absence it is stated that the yield suffers, 
while the berries arc smaller and less succu¬ 
lent. The experiment will afford some light 
on this matter. 

ExpcrUnental ^cFcwtc .—Adjacent rows 
should not be treated, otherwise there may 
be a seepage of fertiliser to the control row, 
vitiating the result. At least 10 ft. should 
divide the treated and the untreated. 

Vayidy .—Any variety may be taken, but 
it is essential that the same variety shall 
occur in the treated as in tlxc untreated row, 

Nmnhey of rows. —Two, one treated, the 
other untreated with potash. 

Treatment of the treated row .—Immediately 
after pruning, in August or September, fork 
into the bed a 4 oz. per yard run dressing 
of wood aslies, a fertiliser rich in potash. In 
late February, just at> ttie leaves arc bursting, 
and again immediately before the flowers 
opeiij dress with sulpliatc of potash at the 
rate of 2 oz. ])cr yard tun of row. 

Result of expcyinient ,-—In avssessing the 
result of tlii.s cxpcjlineut, observe the 
following points:—(j) The weight of fruit 
gathered from the treated and the untreated 
rows respcctivcl3^ (2) Note on each row the 
number of fruits which refuse to colour, and 
tend to dry up. (3) The number of flowers 
on each row which fail to set fruit. (4) The 
number of berries needed to make i ]b. on 
the treated and iintreated rows respectively 
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(the largest berries are the juiciest). (5) The 
size of the plug or core, in twenty-four fruits 
taken at random from each of the two rows. 
Obviously the larger the plug, the smaller 
the consumable fruit. 

Experiment 5 .^—To demonstrate the value 
or otherwise of sprouting seed potatoes. 

Experiment explained .—Tire sprouting of 
seed potatoes consists of forwarding growth 
in shallow boxes before planting out. What 
is the effect of the process on yield and 
freedoin from disease? 

Variety .—Arran Banner. Plant thirty-six 
sxrrouted and thirty-six unsprouted tubers. 

Date when sprouting should commence ,— 
First week in January. 

Method of sprouting .—Set up tire tubers 
close together in shallow, boxes with the 
round end upwards. 

Spyouiing enviromnent .—A cool, light room 
or shed having a temperature range of 35° 
to 45° F. 

Observations during the sprouting period .— 
If any tubers sLiibbornly refuse to sprout, or 
sprout very weakly, burn them. They are 
affected by virus disease. If green fly 
attacks tlie sprouts, destroy it by spraying 
with nicotine insecticide, llris pest is a 
transmitter of the virus trouble, Figs. 207 
and 208. 




Figs. 207 and 2ofl. Tiie: DEVELor- 
MENT OF SlUiD POTATOES 

The top drawlni; shows n seed poL^Lo developing 
vigorous sprouts, rt. Sprout. 

The lower di awing sliow-s a seed potato (Icvelo[jing 
weakly sucoiits, the result ol Virus disease. Reicct 
tubers oC this type. a. Sprout. 
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Soil preparation .—^Dig the selected site i ft. 
deep. Take out V-shaped trenches 8 in. 
deep and 28 in. apart. At the bottom of 
each trench place a 3 in. layer of littery 
stable manure. 

Planiing date .—First week in April. 
Distance apart .—^Space the tubers 14 in. 
apart. Handle the sprouted ones very care¬ 
fully to avoid damage. 

Feeding .—Immediately before earthing up, 
dress with a mixture of 3 parts superphos¬ 
phate of lime and 2 parts sulphate of potash 
at oz. per yard run of drill. 

Earthing up .—Draw up to each side of 
the plants, when ilicy are 10 in. tall, a 4 to 
5 in. high bank of finely pulveiisGcl soil. 
Spraying .—In early July spray with 
Bordeaux Mixture as a safeguard against 
late blight disease. 

Result of experiment ,'—In computing the 
result of this experiment, observe the follow¬ 
ing matters:—(i) The dale on which the 
unsprouted and the sprouted growth appear 
above ground. (2) The number of gaps in 
the sprouted and unsprouted rows respec¬ 
tively. It can safely be assumed that the 
gaps which arc sure to occur in the uii- 
sprouted batch arc accounted for by virus 
disease. (3) Evenness of growth. Compare 
the two partners in the experiment. If there 
is unevenness anywhere, tlte smaller plants 
are not receiving their fair share of light. 
(4) Yield. Make a record of the lifting dates, 
and weigh carefully the crop from the 
sprouted and unsprouted seed. Grade both 
into ware and chats and record these. 

Expeiimeiit 6.—^To elcmonstrate the value 
or otherwise of aerating the lawn. 

Experhnent explained .—One of the main 
factors in a successful lawn is an even, firm 
surface. Without it, mowing cannot be 
done properly, while the machine is subject 
to injury. FuiLlicr, neither games nor 
comfort are possible on an unc^^en surface, 
To ensure evenness, considerable loUing is 
necessary. This creates air-logging, which 
destroys the finer grasses, and gives the 
rein to the coarser, and weeds such as 
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plantains aiid danddions. The object o/ tlic 
experiment is to prove that a purer, better 
turf is obtained by aerating the soil with a 
garden fork. 

The expeyimental scheme ,—^Delineate two, 
r yard wide iawn strips as far apart us 
possible. Keep tile linos in position for 
twelve months, the period (hiring which 
the experiment runs. 

Methods of aeraiion.^'Push in the tines of 
the garden fork 4 in. deep, treating the whole 
of I yard wide strip. The Lines of the average 
fork are iji. apart, This means that there 



Tic. 209- Squatie or Ivnv SriKinj 
4 IN. Dkep with Gakden Fork 

Tho holes fira 3i in. Apart. 
a, hole. 

will be 4 in, deep holes spaced 3i in, apart, 
Fig. 209. 

When io aeyaie, —Starting in early August, 
spike the lawn at two-monthly intervals 
until the following August. 

Result of experiment ,—^As soon as the 
experiment closes, make the following 
records:—(i) Count the niimber of weeds on 
each yard wide strip. (2) Count the number 
of tussocks of rough grass such as Yorkshire 
fog and bent grass on each yard wide strip, 
(3} Note the degree of greenness of the turf 
on each strip, (4) Note the closcincss of the 
turf on each strip, and on the data thus 
accumulated, judge the value of the experi¬ 
ment. 

Experiment 7 -—To demonstrate the value or 
otherwise of summer pruning bush apple trees. 

Experiment explained .'—Bush apple trees 
are bucided or grafted on to paradise stocks, 
which induce somewhat gross growth. This 


must be ke]>fc under control by prnziing. The 
process may be under taken at two seasons— 
in July and January, or in January only. 
As the oliject of pruning is to induce the 
formation of the maxiniiim number of fruit 
.Spurs, it follows that the method which has 
the belter record in thi.s respect sUoiilcl be 
practised. The experiment will give the 
necessary iiifonnation. 

The expert menial scheme .—It is not aclvi.s- 
ablc to operate on different trees of the same 
variety, as one of the trees may Jiave some 
weakness not revealed by llie other. Tliis 
would .spoil the result of the experiment. 
Take one tree. Divide it into two sections 
of equal .size, giving to each section the 
treatment suggested below. 

The treatment of Section A.—lw July 
shorten each side .shoot on tlic main branches 
to within six good leaves from its base. 
Make each cut immediately above the 
selected leaf. Do not touch the leading shoot 
on each main branch, as this provides for 
extension. In early January shorten each 
siioot pruned llie previous July to witliin 
(wo good buds or eyes from its l^asc. 

The treatment of Section B .—Omit the 
July pruning, and prune in January as 
suggested for Section A. 

Duration of expcrmenl .—Differences will 
be noted the first year after the treatment, 
but will be more noticeable in the second 
and subsequent years. This experiment 
might, therefore, be maintained as a perman¬ 
ent feature. 

Result of experiment ,—In drawing up the 
experiment, the points to be noted arc:—' 
(i) The number of fruit spurs on each branch 
in Section A and Section B. (2) The quantity 
of premaliire fruit dropping in Section A 
and Section B. (3) The quality of the fruit 
in the two sections—size, colour, and flavour. 
(4) Weight of fniit. 

Experiment 8.—To demonstrate the advan¬ 
tages or otherwise of August versus Spring 
sowing of hardy annuals. 

Experiment explained .imposition of 
tariffs has greatly increased flower cultivation 
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in Great Britain. Hardy annuals such as 
nigcllas, annual chrysanthemums, larkspurs, 
and cornflowers are now available in early 
summer, from sowings made the previous 
August. This method cuts across previous 
conceptions, The object of the experiment 
is to demonstrate its practicability. 

Varieties. —Pink larkspurs and blue corn¬ 
flowers. 

Soil preparation. —Dig i ft. deep, incorpor¬ 
ating with each square yard ^ pailful of well- 
rotted stable manure. Do this in July for 
the August l)atch, in January for the spring 
batch. Break up the soil finely in each case, 
tread it fairly firmly^ and rake the surface 
even. 

Number of drills and distance apart. —Sow 
two drills of each kind i ft. apart. 

Sowing dates. —The second week in August, 
and the third week in March. 

Method of sowing.' —Form i in. deep drills, 
spacing them i ft. apart. 

Winter treatment of Angiist-sown hatch .—■ 
Give monthly dressings of weathered soot, 
keep the soil well stirred, and when the 
first severe spell tlireatens, protect the 
seedlings by placing short bushy branches 
on each side of the rows. 

Thinning. —Do not thin the August-sown 
batch until growth starts in spring. Then 
gradually reduce the seedlings until they 
stand I ft, apart. Thin the hlarch-sown 
batch when congestion arises. 

Resnlt of experiment. —The points to be 
noted are:—(i) The number of casualties, 
if any, in the August-sown batch. (2) The 
earliest date on wliich flowers can be cut 
from each batch. (3) The quality of tlie 
flowers in each—length of spike in larkspurs, 
colour and size of bloom in cornflowers. 
(4j Number of bunches of dowers ftwcive 
spikes or sprays to the bunch) that are cut 
from each batch. On the strength of tl\is 
data the honours in the experiment can be 
awarded. 

Experiment 9 .—To demonstrate the value 
of soil sterilisation iji llie raising of seed)iJigs 
under glass, 


Experiment explained .—It is well-known, 
that the cleanest samples of soil harbour 
weed seeds, mould spores, grubs, and harm¬ 
ful bacteria, which embarrass small seedlings, 
sometimes destroying them entirely. This 
experiment will prove that sowing in .sterilised 
soil frees the seedlings from injurious influ¬ 
ences, thus facilitating healthy growth. 

Experimental scheme .—Mix four pailfuls 
of a compost of loam 3 parts, leaf mould and 
sand I part each. Pass the ingredients 
through a in. sieve, to ensure an even 
texture, and turn over the heap three or 
four times to get a good compost. Now 
separate the latter into four equal parts, 
each to receive separate treatment, 

FailfiilNo. I. —On thispourasolutionmEicle 
by stirring 2, medicinal drachms of commercial 
formalin into 5 pints of water. Turn over 
the heap once, cover it with sacks, and 
leave it for three weeks. 

Pailful No. 2.—Heat this on an iron plate 
over a good fire for six hours. Fig. 210. 



Fig. 210. APPARA.TUS for Sterilising Soil 
a. Dilck pier. b. Iron plate, c. Soli, d. Firu, 


Pailful No. 3.—Out of this pailful make 
up a seed box. Drain the bottom with an 
inch of rough compost, fill up fairly firmly 
to within ^ in. of tlT,c surface. After levelling 
the latter, water through a rosed can witli 
boiling water. 

Pailful No. 4.—Fills is the control. Fill up 
a seed box from it without any treatment 
at all. 

General .—So arrange this experiment that 
seed can be grown in compost from pailful.s 
No. I, 2, 3 and 4 respectively on the same 
date. It will mean that the treatment of 
Pailful No. I must start tlrree weeks ahead 
of the others. 
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Subject su^^£sled Joy 
variety Radio. 

Dah of Pebriuiry 

Method of sowing. —Space the seed ^ in. 
apart, just covering it with iincly sifted 
compost, treated in each case in the same 
way as tfie general body of soil in the box. 
After covering the seed, cover the boxes 
with glass and brown paper, to ensure 
equable conditions during the germination 
period* 

Sowing environment. —A greenhouse having 
a temperature of 6o° to 65° F. 

Later iyeaUneni. —As soon as the seedlings 
appear, remove the covers, and afford good 
light. For the fir.st week, shade with tiffany 
when the sun shines brightly. Water care¬ 
fully with clean aired water. 

Result of e%[yeri}neid.‘ —^^fliis is an important 
experiment, touching one of tlic foundation 
principles of modern gardening. Have careful 
records of the behaviour of the seedlings in 
each box. Note the rate of growth, the 
degree of greenness in the foliage, and most 
important of all, the degree of susceptibility 
to damping off, The compost in Pail No. i 
was sterilised by a pure chemical. It can 
confidently be expected that the seedlings 
growing in this compost will not succumb 
to damping off, and their foliage will be 
remarkably healthy. The compost in Pail 
No. 2 was sterilised by tlic old-fashioned 
method of soil burning. It is extremely 
unlikely that the seedlings growing in it 
will be attacked by the damping off fungus, 
but their growth will be halting and in a 
measure unsatisfactory, due to the consiinnp- 
tion of a large amount of organic matter by 
the intense heat. In practice it is found tlrat 
the icon plate becomes so hot that the soil 
actually reddens. The compost in Pail No. 3 
was also sterilised in an old-time way. Tbc 
effect is helpful, but incomplete. If all 
the soil could be soaked in boiling water, the 
result would be move enecamaging, but the 
water cools on contact with the soil, and 
cools move on passing through. Thus some 
measure of trouble from soil enemies must 
be expected. 


U it is desired to lost the effect of sLcrilisa- 
lioii on hLtcr growth, the compost can be 
treated as advised above for all the stages 
thro ugh which the tomato crop passes. The 
^'aliic of complcLc slerilisation will be proved 
at every fiirn. 

\3SEFUL HINTS 

Experimental plot.—While many experi¬ 
ments can be conducted in the ordinax'y 
vegetable plots or in the ordinary flower 
borders, it is an advanUige to set aside a 
special plot for this purpose. There is then 
less clanger of vitiated results, while experi¬ 
ments assume grciiter im])ortance in the 
minds of the children when they are i.solated. 

Records’ rota.— The talcing of accurate 
records is supremely important. It is work 
tliat should be .shared to gi\T all the children 
interest in the cxpcriineiiLs from first to 
last. An excellent idea when setting up an 
experiment is to set np a records' rota also, 
assigning to each child some special bit of 
work or some period during vvliich he is, 
under the supervision of the teacher, solely 
responsible for the records. 

Removing broad bean suckers,—'J'liis, of 
coiiriic, is a surgical operation attended by a 
check. Reduce that check to the miiiimiiin 
by removing the suckers during showery 
weather, or a few hours after watering the 
plants. Under such conditions the suckers 
come away with less risk of stem peeling. 

Culinary pea experiment. —Pea seeds fre¬ 
quently fail to gorminatc. It is advisable, 
therefore, to sow a few extra seeds of each 
variety used iii this cxj)crimcnL in a reserve 
border to provide planLs of even size for 
filling up gaps in the experimental rows. 

Sweet pea experiment. —During winter the 
seedlings in this experiment may at times 
be go severely fiozca as to look hopeless. 
There is not the least need to be concerned 
about them, nor to adopt any restorative 
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measures. As soon as the frost departs, they 
will recover and grow nonnally. 

Raspberry experiment.— When applying 
the wood ashes in this experiment, take 
great care not to injure the roots, otherwise 
the results will be vitiated by a profuse 
growth of suckers the following year. If the 
fork tines strike a root, withdraw them at 
once, and push in in another place. 

Lawn experiment —Do not spike the lawn 
when the soil is very moist, otherwise the 
fork tines will cause the sides of the holes 
to coagulate, and when they dry, to set like 
cement. Obviously a condition like this 
prevents efficient aeration. A reasonably 
dry soil condition is essential for a fair test 
of the principles involved. 


CLASSROOM WORK 

Broad bean experiment.—^The results of 
this experiment would be all the more 
helpful if the seeds were shelled in school. 
Count the average number of seeds in the 
pods from the unsuckered and the suckered 
plants respectively. 

Also count the number of vacant places 
in the pods of each partner in the experiment. 

Culinary pea experiment.—In arranging 
the cooking test connected with this experi¬ 
ment, an excellent plan is to have a niiinbcr 
of tripods and Bunsen burners. Put the 
same quantity of peas, water and salt into 
each saucepan, light all the Bunsens at the 
same time, and let the peas cook for twenty 
minutes. Then make the appraisement. 

Potato experiment.— Before setting up 
this experiment, sort out the number of 
tubers required for each partner. As far as 
possible these should be of the same shape 
and size. If different sized seed tubers are 
used, it is quite possible that they may 
introduce a cross current, which would make 
the results less decisive and convincing. 


Lawn aerating experiment,—^I'ake into the 
classroom two 9 in. square blocks of turf, 
one from the unspiked, the other from the 
spiked section, Count the number of weeds, 
daudelions, daisies, etc., in each square. 
Then work out the number of weeds tliere 
would be in a given area, say 100 square 
yards. The greater quantity of weeds in the 
inispiked part will carry conviction as to 
the value of aeration. 

Lawn aerating experiment.— Having 
counted the number of weeds as stated 
above, break up the squares, and examine 
the root systems of the various grasses forming 
tliem. It will he found that the grasses in 
the spiked part are much better provided 
with roots. This examination should be 
made ten months after the experiment is 
instituted. 

Tomato experiment, —In the average 
packet of tomato seeds there arc some 
seeds which show a green tinge. Others 
are smaller, and others again not of perfect 
shape. It can safely be assumed that seeds 
of this type are not as good as they might 
be. Eliminate them, and sort out for the 
experiment seeds of equal size, and as near 
perfect in outline as the eye can judge. 

(Jracling onion seecl.— In the average packet 
of onion seed there are three sizes. Before 
sowing, isolate each grade and sow separately. 
Note the results. The very small seeds will 
develop what is known as pin neck, that is 
to say, a contraction will appear early 
immediately above the bulb, preventing the 
latter from swelling to normal size. Many 
of the plants raised from the medium sized 
seed will develop thick neck, while those 
from Ihc larger seed will form the biggest 
bulbs and there will be the minimum of 
the deformities so marked in the other two. 
This presents a clear case for the purchase 
of selected strains of seed, and the experi¬ 
ment shows that success is frequently 
governed by the contents of the seed 
packet. 
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GIRLS AND GARDENING 


U NTIL a few years ago girls were 
entirely excluded from school garden^ 
iiig. The work was held to be too 
I'ongK for thorn- That cnnceiition broke 
clown, and quite rightly. Girls were allowed 
to participate in garden work in a modest 
way, It was almost pathetic to see the pro- 
^hsioil that was made for them. Al most 
schools cl few plots, about a yard square, 
were assigned to the girls. They cultivated 
simple flowers such as mignonette aJid 
Virginia stocks, Doubtless they enjoyed this 
work, but it had little educational \'alLic. 

From the very first this conception was 
doomed to failure. Now girls are allowed to 
go tliroiigh the three year gardening course. 
As a rule they take their full share of all the 
operations. This is as it should be. A subject 
that is pruned for those who fake it can 
never engage their full interest, nor can it 
possess the educational value it should. After 
girls reach the age of eleven years, and are 
eligible to attend senior schools, most of 
them are fully equipped physically for 
garden work, and should be allowed to do 
it* To differentiate, and say that girls might 
take flower culture only, is begging the 
question—so might boys. At schools where 
there are facilities for a full course, children 
of both sexes should take it. 

The girls might go a little further and do 
some flored work, which develops their 
artistic qualities. They might, for example, 
have lessons in the cutting and arrangement 
of flowers. In connection with tlie former 
process, the first point to note is that no 
fully developed flower should be cut for 
vase decoration. Its life is too short, while 
the colour pigments rapidly decline. Always 
choose flowers that are about three parts 
developed. Never cut them when the sun 
blades on them. Early morning and evening 
are the best i)eriods. 

Use sharp scissors or a knife. It is 


inadvisable to In’cak oif the (lowers, because 
in so doing the intake of water i.s prevented, 
the cells at tlic base of the stems being 
sealed, or almost scaled. For twelve hours 
after cutting, plunge the sterns into ice-cold 
water and keep the flowers in a cool, dry, 
airy room or cellar, where they will get 
what the professional florists call 'Tlneir 
.second wind;" in other words, they acquire 
a ,stamina that greatly lengthens their life. 

J^efore arranging the flowers permanently 
in the vases, crush Lire base of all woody 
steins such us lilacs and mode oranges with 
a hammer to increase the w^ater absorptive 
capacity. Place one 2:>icce of nut charcoal 
in a vase of average size to prevent water 
pollution. Two aspirin tablets in a vase of 
average size arc also cfticaciaus. They arc 
said to drug the slime fungus, which is the 
worst enemy of cut blooms. Stand the vases 
in a shady, cool place and change the water 
every Second day. 

When arranging flowers, avoid mixing 
orange and pink, iflnic and red, dull crimson 
and purjAc, and magenta with any other 
colour but white. Do not overcrowd 
the flowers iu the vase. Every bloom 
should stand suflicicntly on its own to 
display its ti'ue character. Consider care^ 
fully the length of stem. Short-stemmed 
flowers ill a tali vase or d^iergnc look 
ridiculous, as do long-stemmed flowers in 
a short vase. 

While the vase of mixocl flowers may look 
very well in a picture, it is not a success 
ill real life. When flowers of clillercnL kinds 
me associated, one hastens the decay of 
the other. As far as possible, therefore, 
confine one kind of flower to each vase. Use 
fern oi' greenery with discretion. Maidenhair, 
Pteris, or Aspleniiim fern may be used 
with all flowers except roses, sweet peas, 
carnations and gladioli, which look far 
better with their own foliage. 



BUTTERrUBS 


(Class ricliiro No. 2 in Uie Tort folio) 


Xi Sianll Healli, 

7. Drimstoiic. 

13- 

2, Ornngc Tip. 

d. Peacock. 

i|‘ 

3. Clouded Yellow. 

g, Red Admiral. 

11. 

.1. Sllver'Waslicd Frilillary. 

10. Painted Lndy. 

iC. 

5 ‘ Wall Brown, 

II. Large Garden. 

17. 

b. Uinglel. 

12. Common Blue. 



Wood White. 
Grcf'n-vcincd ^Yllilp. 
Small Toitoiscslipll. 
l\!arl-bordac(l Iti till ary. 
Meadow Uiown. 
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Iiitrorluction.^—^Though it is not possible 
to geiienilise as to the differences IjcLwcen 
butterflies and moths, since exceptions can 
always be found, the distinctions given 
here hold for the majority of cases and will 
serve as a guide^ 

1 , Biittcrdics arc generally diurnal in 
their flight and feeding, wliercas a great 
many mollis fly at dusk: or during the night. 

2, Tlie feelers or aatennae of butterflies 
are slender, ending in a knob, In moths 
they are short, notched, distinctly pointed 
or feathered. They are not only organs of 
touch, blit of smell. The sense of srricll is 
very keen, and is the means by which tlie 
sexes find each other. 

3, Butterflies usually rest with the wings 
folded above the body, edge to edge. Moths 
bring the wings to the level of the body, so 
that tliey form a flat triangle, not concealing 
its upper surface entirely. This is not, 
however, an infallible rule. 

4, Moths have, on the whole, thicker 
bodies tlian butterflies. In butterflies the 
wings usually project backwards well beyond 
the body, but in moths the body may be 
longer, 

5, Looper caterpillars all belong to moths. 
Very densely hairy ones usually do. so do 
very thick, fat ones. Usually, only moths 
make cocoons, tliat is, a separate outer 
covering of extraneous material, bound 
together ^Yith silk threads or some sticky 
secretion. This surrounds the pupa, which 
has its own protective skin in addition. 

The wonderful colouring of both is due 
to minute scales covering the wings. These 
are modified, flattened hairs. The tubular 
proboscis, coiled like a watch spring when 
not in use, is cliarac tens tic of both, and is 
used for sucking nectar from flowers. 


2. OKAi^GIi TIP. —Male, catcrxhllar and 
chrysalis. WJiilc, with orange lip to front 
wing in male only. Under side of hind wings 
marbled with green. 

Caterpillar green, downy with black specks, 
on cress and cuckoo flower. Clirysalis 
greenish yellow and very slender. Common, 
flclds and waysides. 

3. CLOUDED YiiLLOIE—Male yellow, 
female cream, with black borders, and one 
black spot on each fore-wing. Hind wings 
deepen to an oriinge centre. 

Caterpillar smooth green with yellow 
stripes and black dots; feeds on small legu- 
mhious plants such as trefoil. Chrysulis 
green with yellow lines. Eastern and 
southern counties, in the open. 

4. SILVERAVASHEDFRITILLARY.^ 
Tawny orange, with black spots and streaks 
and delicate black scallop pattern on edge 
of wings. Gleams with silver. 

Caterpillar brownish with long stiff bristles, 
feeds on dog violet, raspberry, nettle and 
guelder rose, but conceals itself by day. 
Chrysalis suspended on low plants, brownisli 
with dark spot?^ and stripes and light silver 
or gold spots on under-side. Woods. Widely 
distributed but not exactly coniinoii. 

5. WALL BROWN.—Tiiwny brick or 
dull brown, boldly patterned with brown 
on fore-wings, small ring in front outer 
angle of fore-wing, hind wings have two 
curved bars of brick, outer patterned with 
small rings. 

Caterpillar dark green, slightly striped 
white and yellow. Eeeds on grasses. June 
and September. Chrysalis dark grey, with 
dorsal prominence. 


I. SMALL HEATH .—Pale brick, with 6. RINGLET.—Dusky brown with three 
narrow dark wing borders and small dark small black rings with pale centres on each 
dot near front angle of fore-wing. fore-wing and two on each hind wing. Wood- 

Caterpillar green, striped yellow and white, land glades, and bushes, 
lives on meadow grasses. Meadows and Caterpillar greyish with reddish down, 
heaths. Succession of broods from April and dark brown stripe along back, bordered 
to September. by cream and white. Hibernates, then feeds 





oil seeds and grasses till May or early June. 
Chrysalis on ground. Shaded, brown, with 
bristles at hind end. 

7. BRIMSTONE .—^Butterfly and cater¬ 
pillar. Sulphur colour, with an orange spot 
on each wing. 

Caterpillar smooth bluish-green. Feeds on 
buckthorn. Chrysalis green with pale yellow 
stripes. 

8. BE ACOCK .—^The name explains itself 
—colouring suggests eye in peacock's tail 
feathers. Red brick-orange ground, '*eyes“ 
in angles of wings in deep red. black, lilac 
and yellow. Fairly cominon in w^oods and 
lanes, and gardens, especially on Michael¬ 
mas daisies. 

Caterpillar shining black with white dots 
and black spines. Feeds on nettle and some¬ 
times hop. Chrysalis grey with metallic 
spots. 

9. RED ADMIRAL .—A close relation of 
the Peacoclcj but instead of " eyes ” has 
oblique bars on wings of brick, black and 
white, on brownish ground. Rcddish-brick 
border to hind wings. 

Caterpillar of same spiny type, but dull 
yellowish-green with yellow spines. Feeds 
on nettle in July—especially on seeds. Each 
caterpillar feeds singly, protected by a 
nettle-leaf drawn round it and caught 
together by a silk thread. Chrysalis greyish- 
brown with a few metallic spots. 

10. PAINTED Wings mottled 

pale brick on dark (nearly black) ground. 
Body and base of wings light brown. In 
August on Waste ground, sitting in the sun 
on flowers. 

Caterpillars dark grey witli interrupted 
yellow stripe and short spines. Feeds singly 
in rolled-up leaves, nettle, mallow and others. 
Chi'ysalis brown with light spots and shining 
golden spots, 

11. LARGE GARDEN Female, 

chrysalis and caterpillar, Butterfly creamy- 

K—VOL. IV-S 


white with black margin to fore-wings, and 
in female black spots. Yellow under-sidc. 

Caterpillars pale cream and green, with 
black spots and sparse bristles. Chrysalis 
pale coloured, witli powdering of fine gold 
dots characteristic of several other butter¬ 
flies, which gives the name {ohyysos —Gk. 
gold), Should properly be applied only to 
pupae of butterflies. Note also the spinous 
projections which hold a silk girdle in 
place, by which the chrysalis is suspended. 
Caterpillars feed on cabbages and other 
cruciferous plants, and gai'den nasturtium. 

12. COMMON BLUE .—Male butterfly, 
and under-side. Blue suffused with violet. 
Undcr-side delicately spotted grey and tawny. 
Female brown. Heaths and open country, 
especially on chalk, but found in other 
places. 

Caterpillar green and yellow, with black 
spines. Feeds on vetches and other low- 
growing plants. 

13. WOOD WHITE .—Delicately veined 
white, with greyish tips to fore-wings. Weak 
flight. Shady places. 

Caterpillar slender> smooth pale green, and 
pale, slender pupa. Caterpillar feeds on 
trefoil and vetch. 

14. GREEN-VEINED WHITE.— 
than garden white butterfly, with more 
strongly marked veins, and grey border to 
each fore-wing. A small grey spot in outer 
angle of each foie-wing, and near front edge 
of hind wing, 

Caterpillar smooth green and white, pupa 
mottled light brown. Same food as garden 
white. 

15. SMALL TORTOISESHELL.—Wmg^ 
deep reddish-orange and brown with squai'ish 
spots of yellow, very dark brown, and white 
forming front border, and small blue crescents 
bordering the outer edge of the wings whidv 
are slightly notched. 

Caterpillar and chrysalis dark, the former, 
which feeds on nettles, having short, sparse 
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bristles and greeiiish-yellow longitudinal 
stripes. Closely resembles large tortoiseshell 
butterHy except in size, and in having 
darker bases to the lore-wings, but cater¬ 
pillar of large tovtoiseshcU feeds on elm. 

i6. PEARL^BOIWERED FRITIL- 
Like a small edition of the silver- 
washed butterfly, hut without the silver, 
Common in woods in May and June. 


Caterpillar, wJiich feeds on dog violet, is 
blackish, with bluish while dots and stripes, 
and yellow spines on the middle segments. 

17. MEADOW BROWN. Dusky brown, 
with lawny patch on fore-wings, in wiiich 
is a small blade ring. Very coinnion. 

Caterpillar green, with darker dorsal 
stripe and creain-coloured lateral ones, 
Reeds on meadow gratis. 


MOTHS 


1. CINNABAR UOTH.—Aboat lin. 

across wing. Fore-wings dark grey with 
a scarlet stripe along the front margin, and 
two scarlet spots close to outer edge. Hind 
wings scarlet. 

Caterpillar black and orange, feeds on 
ragwort, gregariously. Bright warning 
colours—inedible. 

2. HORNE'r CLEAR-WING.-^Remark- 
able for its resemblance to a hornet in form, 
size and colouring, yellow and brown striped, 
with clear wdugs bordered by a narrow 
light brown stripe. 

3. WOOD LEOPARD MOTH,—A moth 
resembling a liawk-moth, but the wings 
are not so long or so pointed. (In the hawks 
the wings are at least twice the length of 
the body.) Grey body with black spots 
on thorax and delicate white wings spotted 
with grey. 

Caterpillar white spotted with black, with 
black head, burrowing into and feeding 
on wood of many trees. Pale yellow with 
scaly black plates on first and last segments, 
and black spots on head. 2 to 3 in, long 
^v^llen full grown. Pupa large, smooth and 
brown. 

4. COMMON TIGER MO'TH.—Owc of 
our most striking moths. Short thick body 
(about I in.) is brown and scarlet with dark 
bars across. Fore-wings> boldly patterned 


brown and white trellis-work, liind wings 
scarlet with almost Idack spots. Wing 
expanse about 2 in. 

The caterpillar is the well-known woolly 
bear/' witli a dark body covered with long 
brown and black hairs. These can be shot 
out if the caterpillar is alarmed, and can 
be very irritating and even cause a rcish on 
the skin, hence children should be warned 
not to luindlc them. They \ralk very rapidly 
with a rippling movement. The pupa is 
glossy black, and is enclosed in an off-white, 
felt-like cocoon, iu which most of the cater¬ 
pillar's hairs, shed as it prepares to pupate, 
are entangled. Feeds on grass and herbage, 

5. iVlLL TUSSOCK MOTH.—A soft 
looking, moderate sized moth with rounded 
wings and thick body. Fore-wings pale 
grey marked with darker wavy lines, hind 
\ving.s lighter. The 'Tussocks'' are bold 
tufts of yellow hairs decorating the first 
lour abdomiiuil segments of the grey cater¬ 
pillar, which is slender and spotted with red. 
Wing span of moth under 2 in. 

Caterpillar about i in, long, feeds oji 
hazel, oak, poplar, fruit trees and Imps. 

0 . LACKEY MOTH .—An inconspicuous 
light brown moth, about i iu. across, with 
two pale wavy lines parallel to outer edges 
of fore-wings, dividing them into tlirce ecpial 
zones. 
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r. Cinnabar Molli. 

2. Ilorncl ClBUr-wjng. 

3, >Voocl Lcopiartl IMoih. 
.|. Common Tiger Mo Ik. 
5. Talc Tussock Mollu 
(i. Lackey Motli. 


(Class Pic lull? No. 3 in Uie PcjiUulio) 

7. Vapouici Mo Ik. 
ft. Oak Jigpar. 
f), Lime llFiwk iiiolli. 

10. Piivet Han’k inolli. 

It, Lappet Mo III, 

12. Cioat Molli. 


13. Ihoa(l*l)ciiil.i‘ictl Five-spot IliirncL 
r|. Narrow-bordered Bcc HawU-molh. 
15. Empcioi J[olk, 
iG. Diinker MoUi. 

17. Ueuember Molh. 

18. Gold-1 ail. 


Caterpillar greyish, Avitli bright orange- 
scarlet stripes extending the whole length 
of the body, separated by a wliitc median 
dorsal stripe. Very injurious to the leaves 
of fruit trees. Gregarious, feeding and shel¬ 
tering inside a silken tent, 


7. VAPOURER MOTH.— ihe male is 
reddish brown with faint dark network on 
fore-wings, and wliiLe spot near outer mar- 
gin, The female actually has a much larger 
body, but only vestiges of 'wings, so that 
it is inconspicuous. 
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Caterpilla-i's grey, ^vith orange and ^vlulc 
hairs and tubercles, tufts of ycllowish-brown 
hair (yellow in the ^malleY male caterpillars) 
and a pencil of black hair on first and 
eleventh, and t^vo on sides of fourtli segments. 
Very conspicuous and handsome. Destruc¬ 
tive to leaves of many trees. 

8. OAK Both caterpillar and 

moth tawny brown, Large, thick-bodied 
moth with rounded wings and a ring on 
each iorc-wlng. Wings darker near body. 

Caterpillar slightly hairy with white dots 
marking the breathing pores (spiracles). 

9. i/il/£;ZylTWf-iWrH.™Alltliehawk- 
moths have long, narrow, pointed wings, 
liind wings much smaller than front pair, 
and body ending in a point. Fore-wings of 
this moth olive-green with pale tips and 
with two broad bands of mauve-pink, one 
close to the body, the second nearer the 
edge and with a deep V indenting its inner 
margin. Body about i in. long, wings about 
2^-3 in. expanse. 

Caterpillar bright green with light orange 
spiracles and oblique lateral bands of yellow 
and red, A prominent curved spine or horn 
projects from the end of the body. 

10. PR/Fiir if/UFK-MOTK.—Larger 
than foregoing, brown, greyisli-fawn and 
pink in colour; hind wings rosy, Wing 
expanse about 4 in. 

Caterpillar of same type as in lime hawk- 
moth though larger, but with mauve instead 
of yellow and red stripes. Both named from 
food of caterpillar. 

11. LAPPET MOTH, —Purplish-broWn, 
the colour oi young copper-beech leaves. 
A large moth with rounded, slightly toothed 
wings and thick body. 

Caterpillar, which feeds on sloe and 
hawthorn, very large, with fleshy append¬ 
ages or "lappets." Dark grey or brown, 
with long tufts of hairs at sides, and a 
very large black tuft on next to last 
segment. 


12. GOAT MOTH, —Moth ashy grey, 
with rounded wings and thick body. 

Caterpillar destructive, large, almost 
smooth, light chocolate-brown on back, 
pale yellowish-fawn below, with black licad 
and spot behind Iicad, Feeds in wood of 
trees like leopard moth, especially willow 
and poplar. Pupa golden to dark cliocolatc- 
brown, smooth, but with reflexed hooks, 
enclosed in a cocoon roughly made of chips 
of wood gummed together, and lined with 
silk. The hooks help it to escape from the 
tree. Name duo to strong smell of cater¬ 
pillar. 

13. BROAD-BORDERED FIVE-SPOT 
BJJRHET, —small moth with dark Iduish- 
grceii fore-wings each with five scarlet 
spots, which however arc usually conhuent, 
making three apparently, Hind wings much 
smaller, scarlet edged with dark grey. Wing 
expanse about i iiu, wings narrow. Marshy 
places. 

Caterpillar green with white and yellowish 
stripes, feeds on trefoil, vetch and other low 
plants. 

14. NARTiOW-BORDEREDBEEHAWK- 
MOTH. —^At first sight closely resembles a 
bumblebee in size and shape of body and 
wings. Wings bordered with light brown. 
Mouth-parts and antennae, in both this 
moth and the hornet clearwiiig inotli, would, 
however, at once indicate to an observer 
that these are moths, for they have the 
coiled "tongue" between short feathered 
"palps" or tasting organs, and tlic .slightly 
feathered antennae of a moth. Flowery 
meadows near woods, in May. Quicker and 
more sudden flight than bees. 

Caterpillar bluisli-grcen with Ugh ter mark¬ 
ing, and white lines dotted with red. 
Scabious, honeysuckle. 

13. EMPEROR MOTH. —-TJie peacock 
eyes on all four wings are the clisLingiiisliing 
marks of this moth, which has purplish- 
brown front wings, and paler, more reddish 
hind wings. A dark bar extends along the 
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wings close to the outer edge. The short 
antennae are conspicuously plumed. 

i6. DRINKER MOTH, —^MoLh cream to 
tawiiy yellow ochre, downy. Wing expanse 
about 2 in. 

Caterpillar rather resembles a ** woolly 
bearat first glance, but the hairs are not 
so long, the general impression of the colour 
is light brown, due to the hairs, though the 
body is slaty-blue. Two pencils or tufts of 
light hairs project from the back, one near 
the front and one near the hind end of the 
body. A light-coloured/ silken cocoon is 
made, 

17. DECEMBER MOTH.—K softly- 
coloured moth with brown.body and lighter 
grey wings. Wing expanse about ij in. 
Hind wings lighter than front. Narrow 
yellowish-buff stripes parallel to outer edge 
of wings. Appears Octobcr-December. 

Caterpillar feeds on trees, and is gaily 
coloured with white and red spots, broken 
orange stripes, and black and grey hairs. 

18. GOLD-TAIL. —White with abdomen 
tipped gold. About i in. wing-span. 

Caterpillar brightly-coloured on black, 
with delicate tufts of long hairs on fourth 
and eleventh segments. A broken white 
median line along the back separates two 
broken red bands bordered with blade. 
Feeds on fruit trees and others. 

19. LARGE WHITE FLUME MOTH.— 
Actually only a small moth, though the 
largest of the “ plumes.” Each wing is 
divided into narrow segments, so that there 
appear to be five white plumes on each side 
of the body. Legs also long, delicate and 
trailing, adding to feathery effect. Very 
dainty little moths. 

20. EARLY GREY JV/OT/:/.—Pale grey 
with yellowish hind wings and a row of 
dark pear-shaped spots bordering fore¬ 
wings. in. across wings. Appears Marcli- 
April. 


T43 

Caterpillar feeds on honeysuckle, but 
hides during day. 

21. COMMON YELLOW UNDER¬ 
WING. —^Brownish-grey to dark brown, 
with body projecting well behind, wings. 
Hind or under wings bright yellow ochre 
with black marginal bands. About 2 in, 

22. CABBAGE MOTH. —^An inconspicu¬ 
ous greyish moth with yellowish markings, 
ij in. 

Caterpillar smooth, green or greyish, 
with faint oblique stripes on sides. 

23. SWALLOW-TAILED AfOr//.—Pale 
yellow, with hind wings drawn out into 
points. 

Catejpillar well-known because of its 
resemblance to a small leafless twig, slender, 
stiff, and dull brownish-grey. Various trees 
and bushes; e,g., sloe, elder, honeysuckle. 

Caterpillar hibernates, 

24. GREY DAGGER MOTH.—K pale 
grey moth, fore-wings darker, with grey 
marks pointing from edge to body, some¬ 
thing like daggers with very wide cross¬ 
pieces. 

Caterpillar on fruit trees and others. 

25. WINTER A/OrJT.—Destructive to 
fruit trees. Light fawn with sliglUly darker 
shading. Female lias only vestiges of wings, 
and has to crawl up to lay eggs, hence the 
use of grease-bands, but it is said that males 
have been known to carry females and so 
defeat the object of the band. Eggs laid 
on trees in late autumn hatch in March. 

Caterpillars feed on leaves. They arc 
green or brown, with a dark line along 
the back, and three whitish ones on each 
side. 

26. BUFF TIP MOTH. —^FroiU wings 
pale grey with dark wavy streaks and 
prominent yellow-huff tips. Hind wings 
and hind part of body cream; front part 
buff and orange. Wing expanse 2|-2.i in. 
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ig. Lart'e WJiitr riume Afolh. 

20. Early Grey Motli. 

21. Coiniiioii Yellow Uiitlccwini?. 

22 . Cabbage Wolh. 

231 SvrallQW-Uilecl Molh. 

24. Grey Dagger Molli. 


(Class I'iuliire No. 4 in |hc I’orliolio) 

35. IVintcr ^folli. 

20 , Huff Tip, 

27. Puss Islolli. 

39, Krd Underwinff, 

23, Pepper and Salt Molb. 

30. Com/iion Euntiic ftfolji. 


3T. Coruiium Cat pc I Moth. 
.IJ, Ibirk IJrocAcle 
31, CoiniDcn Shark Molh, 
31. IJiIndlt'd Iloauiy Molli. 
35* ConiTOou Magpie Molh. 
36. iicrald Molli, 


27. PUSS MOTH,—Livrge, pale grey, pails grey, A broad pigment patch spreads 
downy, with darker spots and streaks, o\''cr front part of body, and laterally into 
Caterpillar unique: large thorax broadens a “saddle." A bright red and orange 
to a peak on dorsal side of abdomen, which “ face " is really the front part of the tliorax. 
then narrows to a point adorned with two The curious form, “ face," and Lerrorising 
streamers. Under parts bright green, dorsal attitude adopted arc said to be a protection 
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against the enemies o{ this quite harmless 
creature. 

RED UNDEliWING.—A large moth 
(3-3^ in.) with wings extending to level of 
end of body. Fore-wings grey, with wavy 
dark lines, hiivd wings vivid crimson with 
broad black border and narrower curved 
black inner band. 

29. VEPRER Am SALT MOTH.— 
Handsome dark and light grey moth, with 
disLinctive wavy markings all over wings, 
fairly eqLmlly distributed and evenly pat¬ 
terned, 

30. COMMON ERMINE MOTI-T—^nvdW, 
slender, with narrow wings which lie very 
close to body when at rest. Fore-wings 
white, finely dolled with black. Hind Muugs 
fawn or greyish. 

Caterpillars arc responsible for webs often 
covering privet and other Inislies, inside 
which they live gregariously while they strip 
the leaves. There arc several slightly 
different ermine moths. 

31. COMMON CARPET MOTH.—A 
slender grey and brown moth, about i in., 
marked with fine dark lines parallel to edge 
of wings, and one white bar on the fore¬ 
wings. Suggests some of the old-fashioned 
Brussels carpet patterns. 

32. DARK BROCADE JIIOTH.—Short 
body. Front wings dusky brown, with 
darker spot, almost square, near hind margin 
and zigzag line bordering margin, and other 
dark markings, all edged with yellowisli- 
fawn. Hind wings grey, shaded darker. 

33- COMMON SHARK MOTH - In 
shape rather like the hawk moths—long^ 
pointed body and pointed grey fore-wings, 


with much smaller, clearly veined yellowish- 
grey hind wings. About zin. 

34. BRINDLED BEAUTY.-Qmwn and 
grey, with brindled markings; i.e,, faint 
spots and well-marked dark lines, following 
the shape q[ the wings. Short body. Female 
paler. 

Caterpillar a "looper^' or "geometcri' 
(earth-measurer) redilish-brow^n and purplish- 
brown, striped longitudinally, the stripes 
separated by fine black lines, small yellow 
spots on back, and imirow yellow band 
behind head. Feeds on oak, birch and other 
trees, including fruit trees. Very plentiful 
in London squares. 

35. MAGPIE MOrH.—Also called cur¬ 
rant or gooseberry moth. One of the best 
known to gardeners for the depredations of 
fhc caterpillar on fruit bushes, and on the 
ornamental eveigreen Japanese emnymns^ 
Moth cream, with black and yellow spots 
and streaks, very variable in quantity and 
depth of colour, 

Caterpillar same coloLiriiig, black spots 
on back and yellow longitudinal stripe above 
legs on each side. Swings from twig to twig 
oil line thread. Piq^a shining black with 
yellow bands—no cocoon, 

36. HERALD MOTH. —^Fore-wings red¬ 
dish-grey to reddish-flesh colour at margin, 
with a broad triangular reddish-orange 
band, narrowing to the thorax, and maj'ked 
with light and dark grey and orange and 
while dots, the colouring and design faintly 
suggesting a heralds garb. INIargin, deeply 
notched behind front angle. Hind wings 
pale gv^y. On the wing in August and 
September. HibcMiiatcs and then reappears 
from March to June, and is common. 

Caterpillar green and velvety, sirijicd 
dark green, and yellow or white, Feeds OU 
willow and poplar, 
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1, Honey Dee. 

2. Ladybird. 

3* t5 round DccHc, 
Green Tiger Decile. 
5* Lace-wing Fly. 

< 5 . Hover Fly, 


Helpful Insects 
(Class Plclurc No. 13 in the Portfolio) 


7* DragonQy. 

8 . Chalcid Fly. 
g. Burying Decile. 

10, Draconld Fly, 

11, Iclineiinion Fly, 

12, Ichneumon. 


13. Glo^v. Worm. 

14. Hornel. 

15. Wasp. 

16. "Soldiers and Sal lots 
I 7 > Devil's Coach Horse. 
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The ingects in these two plates (Class 
Pictures Nos, 13 and 14), helpful and harm¬ 
ful to man, have been chosen to illustrate the 
very wide range of habit, size and type of in¬ 
sects which come into contact with man's life. 
There are hundreds, even of British insects, 
which may do harm; a smaller number 
may be regarded as helpful, chiefly because 
tliey keep down the injurious forms by 
feeding on them. 

1. HONEY BEE, —^Worker, queen, drone 
and larva. Honey bees or hive bees have a 
highly organised society: the queen con¬ 
centrates on egg laying, while the workers 
perform all other duties of the hive—gather 
pollen and nectar for bee bread and honey, 
make wax by means of glands in the abdo¬ 
men, model the cells which make the comb, 
clean and attend to the-larvae. Incidentally, 
in collecting honey and pollen, they bring 
about cross-pollination of flowers, securing 
the vigour of stocks and, in many cases, 
the survival of the breed, since many flowers 
can receive pollen only from other flowers. 
Apart from cereals, the greater part of all 
our crops depends upon the activity of bees 
to produce their seed, though it is true that 
other insects help. 

2. LADYBIRD, —Adult, larva and pupa. 
Many distinct species of this small beetle 
exist, All, both as larvae and adults, feed 
upon aphides (green fly and allies). Larva 
black with yellow spots. Moults skin several 
times, then changes into short, thick, black 
and yellow pupa, which is quiescent for 
some time. Finally acluU beetle emerges. 
Hibernates under loose bark or amongst 
evergreens sudi as box, often large numbers 
together, 

3. GROUND BEETLE, —These beetles 
run about the ground and have lost the 
power of flight which most beetles possess. 
They are carnivorous, both in the larval 
and adult stage, and thus rid the soil of 
many noxious insects, sings and snails. 
They have tliread-lilcc antennae. (The 


H7 

form of antennae is used in classifying 
beetles.) 

It will be seen from these sliort descrip¬ 
tions that many beetles arc of great value 
to farmers and gardeners. Others are, how¬ 
ever, injurious to crops. It is therefore of 
importance to be able to distinguish as 
many as possible, both in the larval stage 
and the adult. The larvae of beetles are long 
and segmented, with sharp, curved jaws for 
biting, and a flat head. They may be active, 
if they arc carnivorous, or very sluggish 
and inactive if they need only to crawl 
slowly in search of plant food, but not all 
active larvae are beneficial or vice versa, 

4. GREEN TIGER BEETLE.— Both 
stages feed on insects voraciously, the adult 
roaming in search of them, but the larva 
digging itself a pit, or burrow, which may 
be a foot deep, and waiting at the top for its 
victims, which it draws into the burrow to 
devour. Note the hciit form of the larva, 
the broad, hard head {said to be used like 
a bricklayer's bod, for carrying earth up 
from the burrow and throwing it out) and 
the hooks on the abdomen which seem to 
help it to grip the sides of the burrow, like 
the earthworm's bristles. The adult has 
threadlike " horns '' and a rather rectangular 
body, 

5. LACEAVING FLY.—Ely, larva and 
pupa, and eggs attached to a lime leaf by 
slender stalks. Adult transparent, and eggs 
so small that they are often overlooked, 
though fairly common. Greenish, with 
goldeneyes. Four wings. Attracted by lights 
to houses, like motlis. Larvae light brown, 
bristly, and often covered with remains of 
skins of aphides they have eaten, for like 
the ladybirds, lace-wing larvae and adults 
feed on these. 

6. HOVER FLY, —^Therc are several diff¬ 
erent kinds of hover fly. The one illustrated 
is banded with black and yellow, the warning 
colours usually associated with a sting. 
They have no sting, however; this is sup- 
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posed to be a case ol protective immiciy, 
for, though they do not resemble any wasp 
or bee very closely, the colovira might per¬ 
haps suggest to birds that they are dangerous, 
They differ from \s^asps aucl bees in having 
only one pair of wings, and in not lioving 
the abdomen constricted just bcliind the 
thorax to form a 'GvaisG' Tiic hovering 
movement is produced by very quick beating 
of the wings, enabling them to stay in one 
position for several seconds. Tiio adults 
feed on pollen, and are particularly fond of 
Michaelmas daisies, over which many of 
them may be seen on sunny aiiUiiun days. 
They help in fertilising llowers, but their 
great service to man is performed by llic 
larvae, which feed voraciously on green fly 
and other aphides. The larva (gnib or 
maggot) has a large, swollen, almost trans¬ 
parent body and small head, so that it 
suggests a sack being dragged along by a 
dwarf. The pupa miglii be mistaken for a 
very small slug, greyish-broWn in colour 
and lightly striped, usually in a luimped-up 
position between leaves, BoLli maggots and 
pupae may hibernate amongst dead leaves. 
It is said that one larva will kill nearly 
one thousand aphides during that stage of 
its life. 

7. DRAG 02 ^FLY ,—^The dragonfly figured 
Itere is Callopkryx sp. Like all the dragon¬ 
flies, iu the adult stage this insect feeds 
on the wing, on flies chiefly, and there¬ 
fore helps to keep down the numbers of 
these injurious insects, many of them 
disease carriei'S, It is important to realise 
that dragonflies are in themselves harm¬ 
less as well as valuable, because many arc 
killed under the impression, according to 
an old superstition, that they arc " horse- 
stingers.’' Tliey have no sting. 

8. CHALCID FLY ,—^Tliese arc mmiiic 
parasitic insects, closely related to the ichneu¬ 
mons and having similar habits, but all 
are minute. There are many of them; 
some attack wasps, some moths, and a few 
^itfack plants. Frequently they are of brih 
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lianl melalliu colonling. 'fhey arc men¬ 
tioned heu' iu order to draw aiteutiou to 
the tact Itiat very luiiuilc insects may be 
useful, aiul slif)ul(l the re hire not be killed 
without fiirtlicr iiupiiry. The one figiiicd, 
]i) I cuss in forwosat at lacks and controls 
grecnliouse wliiie lly, and is therefore of 
great value to nursery gardeners. 

(j. miRYING UKIlTLH. — A useful 
scavenger, liclping to Iniry the bodies of 
rats, mice, birds, and oilier small animals, 
upon which it feeds alter digging away the 
ground from under tlicin until they sink 
and are co\'erod by the soil. Incidentally, 
the parts wliicli the beetles do not devour, 
eventually cnricli the soil with nitrates. 
There are many dviferent burying beetles, 
Club horned, 

10, BRACONW F7. 1 :\~TIicsc again are 
mi mite forms relalod to the Chalci(h and 
IchncHvions, and of similar habit, TJie one 
iiguied is coimnon as a fiara-silc on the 
cabbage white ratcipillar and therefore 
lielps to control this jicst. Its larva lives 
inside the calcipillar, emerging to pupate 
when the caterpillar also is just ready for 
pupation, having kept pace with it. Note 
the wonderful thing whicli' lveep.s tlie cater¬ 
pillar alive as long as the ):)racoiiid needs 
it. The pupae are enclosed in small, cylin¬ 
drical cocoons of yellow silk, about lin. 
long. The '' flics " arc black, and waisted. 
Another bvaconid is (airly common as a 
parasite inside magpie moth calerpiilars, 
and causes a distorted liarrel-sliapcd black 
and white (instead of black and yellow) 
pui)a to be formed, from whicli no moth 
emerges. As this motli destroys tlic leaves 
of currants and gooseberries, its parasite 
may also be regarded as useful to man. 

11. ICimUVMO'N ELY.—There arc many 
ichneumon flies, some very smiill, some large, 
They beloiig to the same order ol insects as 
the bees and wasps, and have four wings and 
a narrow waist. Their general habit is to lay 
cg(js inside the body of some other insect, 
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in the larval stage or even in the egg; the 
grub lives parasitically, keeping pace with 
its host, and eventually kills it, when the 
pai’asitc is ready to pupate. The ichneumon 
ligiircd is a species of Rhyssa, which attacks 
the larva of one of the woorl-boiing waspSj 
Sirex. Since tlicsc larvae cause very great 
damage to pine wood, the parasite Rhyssa 
is of assistance to the owners of forest trees 
in lielping to keep down their numbers. 
The adult female Rhyssa searches over the 
surface of a tree trunk, and in some way 
(possibly by smell) detects the presence, 
deep inside, of a Sirex grub. She then bores 
down with her iieedlelikc ovipositor (egg 
tube) and deposits an egg close up to the 
grub. The egg hatches and lives, in this 
ease, as an external parasite on tlie SireXj 
eventually Idlliiig it. 

12. ICHNEUMON (Limneyia gracilis ).— 
This lays its eggs on the larvae of the 
diamond back moth which altaclcs turnips^ 
and is therefore useful in checking its spread. 

13. GLOW WORM .—Male and female. 
These are chiefly known because the female 
beetle carries a light to attract the plain 
brown males, but they arc useful because 
the larvae feed on small snails. The adult 
beetle is only about ^ in. long, with senate 
(saw edged) "horns.'' Under the tip of 
the abdomen the female (and to a very 
slight extent the male) produces a phos¬ 
phorescent substance wliich gives a bright, 
soft greenish light (very like the " dayliglit " 
lamps seen at a distance). Active at night 
on damp, grassy banks, especially on still, 
warm nights from early dusk onwards, 
The light is intermittent. 

14. HORNET .—Of similar habits to the 
wasp, the hornet is much larger, handsomer, 
and at the same time more terrifying in 
appearance. Its sting can be dangerous, but 


undoubtedly on the whole, like the common 
wasp, it is valuable in keeping down cater¬ 
pillars which would injure crops. 

15. WASP .—^Tlie common wasp is not 
generally held in high regard, b\it there is 
no cloul)t that it pays its way by killing 
large numbers of caterpillars. It is true 
that wasps take heavy toll of fruit, especially 
plums, but doubtful if they can gain entrance 
to perfectly sound fruit. Usually they feed 
on fruit which has been pecked by birds. 
However, their usefulness depends on their 
numbers being strictly limited and they may 
easily pass the point wlierc it ends, in 
seasons which are favourable to them. 
Caterpillars and other insects are stored as 
food for the larvae. 

16. SOLDIERS AND SAILORS.’^- 
Bright red and blue ground-dwelling beetles 
feeding on laiwac, slugs, earthworms. 

17. DEVWS COACHHORSE.^Axioth^v 
carnivorous beetle which helps to keep 
down iusccls in the soil. When it is realised 
how many insects which attack plants (siicli 
as llie turnip fly) spend part of their time 
in soil, or lay tlicir eggs in it, it will be 
understood that the various carnivorous 
beetles are of high value to the gardener 
and farmer. Another name for the devil's 
coach horse is the rove beetle from its roving 
habits. It is rather primitive, and its narrow 
shape suggests a larva rather than an adult 
beetle, especially as the very short wing 
cases {elytra) expose more of the body than 
is usual and so show the segmentation. 
The abdomen is supple, and frequently 
lilted up, thus giving it yet another popular 
name, the cock-tail beetle. It is dull, 
sooty 1 )lack, and very jauntyTooking. Its 
"horns" or antennae are clubbed. The 
underground larva is not nearly so fre^ 
qiienlly seen as the adult. 
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HARMFUL INSECTS 



Harmful Insects 


House Ply, 

2 . Aphis or Green Fly, 

3 . DeaChkvalch BceLb, 

i|. Pep Weevil or Rcti-fooled Decile. 

5. Green Oak Alotb, 

6. Apple Sawily. 

7. Daddy-long-legs or Crane Fly, 


(Clas^ Pjclurc No. in Iho ForLfoilo) 

8 . Wood Waisp. 

9. Poplar Weevil. 

10, GockchaCcC, 

XI, Click Dccllc, 

12. "Cutworm*' or Turnip Blolh. 

13. Dolfly. 

1.1, Gadfly or Warble, 


15. Gall Wasp. 

16. Clolkcs ^fotU. 

17- Hessian Fly. 

18. Turnip *'Fleo.'* 

igv PcEx and Dean. Tlirips, 
20. Turnip Sawfly. 
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01 the injurious insects, many are very 
minute, rendering them difficult to detect. 
Many spend the pupal or resting stage of 
their life in hiding, and in this condition 
are carried to new situations, for instance in 
dead leaves, straw, or soil. Generally, insects 
can hardly he regarded as serious pests 
unless they occur in large numbers, so that 
in some years they may be comparatively 
harmless—green fly, caterpillars and saw- 
flies—depending on the weather and other 
conditions. Some insects, liowcver, are to 
be feared if they make their appearance 
because they will inevitably multiply, spread 
and do serious damage—the dangerous 
Colorado l^ectle wliich attacks potatoes, is 
an example, which must be notified to the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the same way as 
dangerous human diseases must be notified. 

Every order of insects contributes to the 
list of those which may be dangerous, but 
Coleoptera (beetles), liymenoptera (sawilies 
and gall midges), Lcpidoptcra (butterflies 
and moths), and Dipt era (two-winged flies) 
probably contain the largest number of 
man's enemies. 

In the Class Picture the small lines indi¬ 
cate the actual sizes of the grubs. 

I. HOUSE FLY .—Belongs to W\fiDi'ptera, 
or Iwo-wingcd flics, wliich have the second 
pair of wings reduced to knobs, yet have 
a very highly developed power of flight 
and of balancing. Members of tlic order 
have very varied feeding habits, some 
sucking nectar (c.g., hover flics), some 
sucking the blood of animals (c.g., stable 
flies, gadflies, tsetse fly), many living on 
carrion and refuse. They all have short, 
awhshaped larvae or maggots, with no legs 
or eyes, usually finding tlicir food by smclJ. 
In the house fly these are white. The eggs 
are laid in damp dust and refuse, and hatch 
out as larvae in about two days, and in 
six or seven days, complete their feeding, 
having shed their skin twice, and pass into 
the pupal stage. The pupa is a small, oval, 
darkish brown body which might be mis¬ 
taken for some kind of seed. A number of 


these are usually found together. In warm 
weather the flies develop in a few days 
inside the pupal skin and emerge, to lay 
another batch of a hundred or more eggs. 

The adult flies possess a small pump by 
which they suck up food. If they alight on 
bread, sugar or other solid food fhey emit 
saliva, which dissolves, or partially digests, 
the food, turning it into liquid. 

The danger to human beings lies in the 
proved fact that flies are very likely to 
carry disease germs on their leet. The feet 
are provided with pads, covered with 
bristles, by means of which they can cling 
to almost any surface; for a smooth, slippery 
surface the bristles exude a sort of glue, 
As the flies frequent all sorts of dirty places 
when decay is taking place, in search of 
food, they may pick up the germs of diarrhoea 
types of disease, and convey them to food 
direct or to the rims of milk bottles and 
jugs, dishes and so on, from which contamin¬ 
ation can spread. 

The best preventive measure is to keep 
flies down by scrupulous cleanliness, thus 
allowing no breeding places, and by keeping 
all food carefully covered and inaccessible. 
Especially, the lids of dust bins should fit 
securely and should always be in place, 
and bins should be renewed whenever any 
cracks appear which might admit flies. 
Frequent emptying and disinfection are in 
the public interest. 

The common house fly may be recognised 
by its dark ash-coloured body with black 
stripes down the thorax and one on the 
abdomen. It does not bite or sting, but 
several other fairly common forms do. 

2. AFHIS or GREEN There are 

many aphides, some green, some black, some 
woolly, all causing what are Icnown as 
blights, that is, they multiply so rapidly 
in warm weather, especially where rapid 
growth of young shoots has rendered them 
vulnerable, that in a few days they cover 
huge surfaces and cause serious injury. 
They pierce the skin of leaves and stems, 
near the tips of young shoots particularly, and 
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suck: the sap. Many kinds secrete a sticky, 
waxy juice (c.gf.j on sycainorc and lime) 
which makes tlie leaves very unpleasant to 
touch and possibly interferes witli their 
function by clogging the pores. The proboscis 
is a short, sharp pjerciiig tube, capable of 
suction. 

Eggs hatching in the spring from a batch 
laid in the autiiirm, develop in a few hours 
into wingless adults, feeding actively. Troin 
the end of the body they produce on an 
average two similar offspring a day and 
these in their turn go on multiplying at the 
same rate under favourable conditions. This 
might continue throughout the siimnior, but 
many checks supervene, especially falls in 
temperature or heavy rain. Fortunately, 
too, the green fly has many enemies (as 
described under Helpful Insects). 

This type of reproduction takes place 
without any male forms being needed, that is, 
these females produce imfertiliscd eggs 
which hatch out. From time to time, 
especially if food is getting scarce, a few 
winged females appear, which migrate to 
new pastures, and so extend the blight." 
They do not reproduce their kind so rapidly 
as the wingless forms, and have a more 
gradual growth, often protecting themselves 
by a silkeu web. Some aphides curl up leaves 
to protect themselves. 

In the autumn, wingless females and 
winged males appear, which unite to produce 
fertilised eggs, and it is these eggs that 
survive the winter. 

Thus, the rule is, rapid production of 
summer broods from unfertilised eggs under 
favourable conditions, but slower production 
of smaller numbers of fertilised eggs, to make 
sure of survival under the adverse conditions 
oi winter. These eggs arc laid amongst the 
bud scales, and as soon as the buds open 
in the spring, the eggs hatch and begin to 
feed on the tender growth. 

3. DEATHWATCH BEETLE. — The 
deatliwatcli beetle and the furniture beetle 
are closely related. In each case, it is the 
burrowing of the larva that causes serious 


injury to wood. They have a niarvcUous 
power of digc.sting wood and obtaining 
Jiouiisliment from it, The sin all, wormlikc 
white larvae have hard biting jaws, and 
as they t mine I they push behind them the 
.sawdust or "frass" which falls out as ]X)wdcr 
and betrays I heir presence. 'I'he Iniiiicls 
destroy the wood, often rendering structural 
beams and floors dangerous by serious 
weakening. After two or three years the 
larvae jjiipale, then tlic adult l)cetlcs emerge. 
Tlicse are small dull l^rown creatures about 
Jill. long. They conic out of the wood, and 
lay eggs in surface crevices, from which the 
young larvae start malcing new burrows. 
The mature beetles then die. Expert help is 
needed in cxtcriiiinaling ihcni, but a copper 
preparation i.s now' on the market which is 
effective in dcstrn3'ing the furniture "worm." 

4. PEAIVEEVIL or RED-FOOTED 
BEETLE .—AUhougli popularly called a 
weevil, this is again not terlinically correct, 
and i.s bettor railed the pea Iiectlc, It is 
dark-colon red with red jeet (lirst two pairs), 
while the nearly related bean beetle has red 
legs^ It also has dark sjiols on the pale 
exposed tip of tlie abdomen. IL cats away 
the inside of the .seeds, and if the "germ" 
is eaten, they cannot, of course, grow. The 
conspicuous round lioles which they make 
in leaving the seeds arc well-known. The 
eggs are laid in the flower, and the young 
larva at once enters the pod, then a develop¬ 
ing seed. Here it feeds, until it is ready to 
pupate, when it bites a hole almost to the 
surface, leaving a thin .skin. Pupation takes 
place ill iUc seed, and tlic mature beetle 
bites its way out. Apparently the infection 
comes from foreigii-grown seed and the 
bee lies do not seem able to persist in iMiglaud 
long enough to establish themselves as a 
regular pest. 

5. GREELL OAK MOTH or GREEN 
TORTRIK .—Ts one of the common moths 
whose caterpillars siispEiicl themselves by 
threads from oak leaves, frequcntl^^ swinging 
against the faces of passersThe inotli, 
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wliich is green and grey, with fringed wings, 
emerges in May, and lays eggs on oak leaves. 
The caterpillars, green with black raised 
spots, do much damage, often stripping ihe 
trees. They pupate in rolled-up leaves. 

6 , APPLE .S/Uri'LV.--The sawllies 
belong to the .same order as bee.s, \va,sps and 
icliiienmon flies. By means of a sawlike 
apparatus connected with the egg-laying 
tube, the females cut holes into which Llicy 
drop their eggs. The larva which hatches 
looks like a caterpillar and bcluivcs like one, 
blit it has six to eight pairs of "prolegs" 
on the abdomen, whereas caterpillars have 
never more tlian live pairs; i.o., the first two 
segments of the abdomen do not ba^'e them. 

The eggs of the apple sawfly are laid in 
the blossom, the iarva hatches and bores 
into the young fruit and evcnluLilly brings 
it down. The grubs, wlicn fully fed, cat 
their way out and pupate in the soil round 
the tree, so that the best treatment is to 
bury the top two or three inches of soil 
deeply, or burn it on a bonJirc, thus pre¬ 
venting the flics from emerging. The trees 
may be sprayed in April with paraffin 
emulsion (i wincglassful to 3 of soft soap 
in 3 gallons water). 

7. DADDY-LONG-LEGS or CRANE 
FLY .—The two-winged fly needs no descrip¬ 
tion, though attention may be drawn to the 
long projections (halLercs) behind the wings, 
which represent the lost second pair. The 
male has a thick, ])oiided abdomen; in the 
female it is more slender, ending in a pair 
of projections whose purpose is to hold each 
egg as it emerges and piisli it into the soil, 
From two himdreel to three liunilred eggs 
are laid separately. The legless ]ar\'ae or 
Icathcrjackets have strong biting ja\vs, wdtli 
which they feed on the roots of grasses, 
including corn, doing serious damage. Golf 
courses and a year or two ago T.ord’s ct'icket 
ground, have been mined by them. The 
remedy where large numbers exist, is to 
cover the ground with rubber sheeting and 
flood it under this with water, thus drowning 


them. Birds, for instance lOoks, destroy a 
great many. They arc dull greyish-brown, 
or earth colour, and thus difficult to detect, 
especially when small. They reach a length 
of about I in. 

8. WOOD WASP ( 5 /'ra).—Causes injury 
to Jir trees in the same way as the furniture 
and dcathwatch beetles ia other wood, 
by boring tunnels, in its larval stage, 
and feeding on the wood. These tunnels 
are, liowever, much wider as this is a bigger 
creature. It is interesting to notice that 
insects of very different types may have 
similar habits. The wood wasp is more like 
a sawfly than an ordinary wasp, having no 
"waist," but its colouring is like a wasp. 
A long boring instrument projects from the 
abdomen, giving it the name of hoyutaiL 

g. POPLAR ir 7 '£K/L.-Quitc often the 
name "weevil" is given populaiiy to beetles 
which arc not true weevils. This is an 
instance, for it is one of the many Longhorn 
l)ccllcs whose soft, legless or almost legless 
grubs or larvae Imrrow in trees, destroying 
the wood. The word "weevil" seems to bo 
derived from the same root as "weave" and 
is applied to many beetles which make a 
network of tunnels. 

10, COCKCHAFER .—Both larva and 
adult of this beetle are highly injurious, the 
larvae feeding in the soil on roots, the 
adults biting the leaves of trees and often 
almost stripping the trees in years when 
they are nuinerous enough to be a pest. 
Sometimes called i^fay bug, June bug, or 
dor beetle, They lly with a heavy flight, 
and swarms of them are sometimes at first 
mistakcMi for bumblebees. At close cpiarters 
I hey arc seen to be nut-brown beetles with 
curious comblilce feelers, The larva is white, 
soft, and very sluggish, with a Inown hard 
head and strong jaws. It feeds in the soil 
for two years, pupates for a short time, 
but reniaius in the soil, as a beetle, 
through the next winter, emerging in May 
or June, when it is practically three years 
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old. The eggs are laid in holes dug 2 or 3 in. 
deep in the soil^ in smiill cUistcrSj and hatch 
ill five to six weeks. The best way to get 
rid of cockchafers is by keeping a sharp look 
out for the larvae or brown pupae when 
digging. The larvae are like caterpillars, 
but have no abdominal legs. They always 
lie iu a curled position, 

II. CLICK BEETIE.^T\\q larva is the 
well-known "wireworm/' a slender, active, 
shining, yellowish creature which wriggles 
away as one digs. The eggs, laid under the 
soil in May to July, hatch into liny whitish 
larvae, which change their skins many times 
as they grow, becoming deeper in colour 
each time. Powerful jaws can attack and 
kill other insects, though their usual food is 
the roots of all kinds of plants and under¬ 
ground stems, such as potatoes, which may 
be riddled by them, They feed for about 
five years before pupating in a burrow in 
the soil, and emerging as slender brown or 
blackish beetles. 

Rough grassland is very often the original 
source of infection, so that careful cultivation 
is necessary when this is turned into garden 
or nursery beds. The turf should be deeply 
turned in, and the soil well rolled, a crop of 
potatoes or closely sown mustard will usually 
help to get rid of them. In smalt areas they 
may be trapped by burying potatoes or 
carrots through which a stake has been 
pushed, which protrudes above the soil. 
These may be lifted from time to time, when 
they will be found to have attracted many 
wireworms. It is best to break up weedy 
land or grassland in late summer, then take 
a crop of mustard, rape or other immune 
plants. A dressing of crude napthalcne 
(3 oz. to sq. yd.) is often effective. Pupation 
takes place in late summer; a month or so 
later the beetle emerges, either to remain 
in the soil till the spring, or if disturbed, 
to wander away and seek refuge in dead 
leaves or other refuse. 

12. " eVTWORU " or TURK IE MOTE 
CATERPILLAR. —Dingy-looking, fat cater¬ 


pillars which cut through seedling plants just 
above the soil, as well as feeding 011 them 
below the ground. Often turned up when 
digging. They feed at night, hiding by clay 
under dead loaves, soil or grass. The yellow 
under wing moth has a caterpillar of similar 
appearance and habits, and so has the 
heart and dart moLli. Caterpillars are 
greyish or brownish, with black dots down 
the sides, Moths appear in June and again 
in August and September. The caterpillars 
may cither feed rapidly, pupating in July 
to produce moths in August, or feed more 
slowly, not pupating until February to 
April, but passing the ^vinter as calcrpilku'S 
in the soil. The moth has greyish-brown 
front wings and white hind wings, front 
wings with dark markings. 

13. BOTFLY.^K two-winged % which 
lays Us eggs on the hairs of the horse, which 
by licking them, both causes llieni to hatch, 
and swallow the small maggots, which 
are not ho^Ycvc^ digested, but feed on the 
lining of the stomach. When fully fed 
they arc passed out with the dung, bury 
themselves in the earth, and pupate. The 
flies arc hairy and rather beclike, but with 
a short ovipositor projecting from the 
abdomen. The larva at first is club-shaped, 
with rings of small spines; hooks surrounding 
the mouth enable it to cling to the stomach 
lining. Later, tlic hinder end becomes greatly 
swollen into a barrel shape with food— 
this is the "bot/' 

14. GADFLY or WARBLE ,—fly 
lays eggs on the hairs of the legs of cattle, 
and the maggots bore through the skin 
of the legs and make their way through 
the tissue.s till they icacli the wall ol the 
gullet, where they remain in a resting 
condition for some months. They then take 
up their wanderings again till they arc just 
under the skin of the back, through whicli 
they bore holes and escape, causing sores 
or "warbles'^ and niinmg the hide, They 
bury themselves in the soil to pupate, then 
emerge as flies to lay eggs again. 
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15. GALL WASPS ,—Tlieio arc many 
gall wasps, minute black insects wliich 
pierce the tissues of plants by means of a 
sharp ovipositor, aiul insert their eg^^s. TIic 
larvae hatch and stiirt feediniL^, setliiif^ up 
irritation which lesults in the formation of 
a blister or gall, inside which the larva lives, 
The marble gall and spaut^le gall on oak, 
and "'Robin's pincushion" on rose trees, 
arc examples. Eacli gall has its owji 
characteristics, but tlrcic is usually a hollow 
cavity in which the larva lives, and a 
nutritive layer siurounding it, with a liarcl 
protective layer outside this, and then 
probably softer outer layers. They arc 
usually distasteful to birds, ^^d\en lire soft, 
white, legless larva has grown to its full size 
it pupates inside the gall, and later tlic 
perfect insect bites its way out. Marble 
galls arc frc(iiicnLly found late in the year, 
with the circuhir limn cl from which the 
wasp has escaped, "i'lx^y gorieially kiavo it 
in September or Ochjber, and lay eggs at 
the ends of branches or iji the axils o( leaves. 
These develop in the following year, Young 
galls are greenish, llieii yellow, an<l soft; 
they gradually darken [uul harden. T'liey 
do not cause serious injury in most cases, 
unless they arc present in great niiinl^crs; 
they are, of course, using soinc of [l^c food 
supply of the plant. 

16. CLOTHES MOT IP —There are iw'O 
or three species of clothes inoLh, all very 
small, belonging to the genus Ti}ica. h^gg^J 
are laid in fur, feathers or woollen materials, 
and the larvae feed on llieir subs Lance— 
another instance of inamadlons digesLion, 
The clothes moth or tapestry molb s[)iiis a 
web in which to conceal itself as it feeds, 
the woollen moth, ])orha]^s common or, in: dees 
a case of minute particles of 11 le nialerial, 
which is an even better concealment, Tliey 
pupate inside Ihcii cases, usually in some 
hidden corner, and remain through the 
winter, emerging as moths from Fc1)ruary 
onwards and giving rise to several broods in 
the season. They dislike cedar wood, so that 
a cedar lining to boxes and wardrobes is an 
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ellicient protection. Cedar wood oil, napli- 
Lhalene, camphor, all help as preventives, 
hut 111C best thing is a careful watch, taking 
out, shaking and airing furs and clothes and 
IdiinkeLs frequently. 

17, UhSSIAN FLY ,—A minute black 
fly whose larvae feed on the stems of wheat 
near the ground, lying just above a node, 
protected l)y the leaf sheath- The innermost 
leaf turns yellow, the first sign of the attack. 
The stem is weakened and easily "elbowed" 
when the car becomes heavy. Results 
visible in July. Ripation occurs in the 
stubble or amongst hay carried away, and 
flies may emerge in the autumn, in which 
case they die before the English winLer^sown 
wheat is above ground, or they may remain 
as pui)au through winter and emerge in early 
Slimmer, when they catch any spring-sown 
wheal. Much commoner for this reason in 
America, frozn uhicJi tlicy were first intro¬ 
duced to England, 

18. TURNIP " ELE/l."—These are small 
l)eelles, not more than ^ in. long, which eat 
I lie young leaves of members of the cabbage 
and Liirnip family {CrHcifcyae), Some are 
metallic blue and black, others have a 
j^llow .slripe on tlic bJaclc wing case. It is 
the adult beetle in this case that docs the 
damage. They jump when disturbed. They 
sjjeiid the winter in hiding, especially in hay¬ 
stacks near turnip fields, and emerge when 
I he first seedlings arc baj'cly out of the seed. 
At first they feed on any cruciferae, later 
Uuiy usiudly concentrate on turnips, swedes 
and i‘[d)bilges, flying from crop to crop. Eggs 
arc kiid on lUe soil from end of May to 
Sepiember; young larvae either crawl up 
iLiul l)urrow into leaves, or doivfL into roots 
(diifercnL species beiniving differently) whore 
they live iiiilU they arc ready to pupate, when 
Lliey crawl into soil. In three weeks the 
beetles emerge. The irregular holes all over 
the seed leaves and first foliage leaves of 
seedlings betray tlicir presence. Careful 
cLiUivation seems to be the best means of 
preventing their attacks, for it promotes 
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quick, healthy growth n[ the yonn|^ ]>lcvnts, 
past the stage when they will be attacked. 
Heavy watering and spraying with soajjy 
water and a little nicotine arc reconimcEulcd. 
Charlock seems to encourage llicni. Clctiring 
away of all refuse which affords win ter shelter 
will lessen the danger from this and many 
other pests, inclucling parasitic fungi as well 
as insects. 

ig. PEA Am BE/lIV THRIVE.— 
Minute, slender, four-winged flics, about 

in, long. Details can be seen only with a 
microscope but the narrow wings are fringed 
with hairs. The young are like the adult, 
but wingless. In the pea thrips the young 
are bright orange with a black tip, Jiggs arc 
laid in June in the stamen sheaths or very 
young pods. Tliey hatch in 8-9 clays, and the 
orange-coloured larvae begin to feed by 
scraping away the inside of the pod, leaving 
it thin, pale silvery, and mottled or patchy 
in appearance. Three or four weeks pass in 
feeding, and the young then fjnd their way 
into the soil, where tliey pass the rest of their 


life history, spending the winter there and 
emerging in I he spring. TL is .said that it is 
best to avoid cropping the same ground with 
peas again after an infection. Tliis seems 
rcasonal)lc as the flio.s will emerge again from 
the soil in llic next season. A nicotine and 
soft soap .spray of tlic young pods, it infection 
is observed, is said to be effective. (The 
Ministry of Agriculture leaflet gives 4 fluid oz. 
nicotine 95-98% to l-ilb. .soft soap—accord'- 
ing to hardness of water, and 10 gallons water.) 
N.B. Very important to keep nicotine under 
piojicr control as it is a danf^erous poison. 

20. TURNIPSAWELY.—NotQ the same 
general features as described for apple sa\v- 
lly—small four-wingccl fly and many-legged 
grub, which livc.s inside the turnips. Eggs 
laid on leaves by cutting a hole with a pair 
of "saws/' part of tlic egg-laying apparatus. 
The larva feeds on the leaves like a 
catcrj)illar, nibbling round Die edge till 
all the s(3ft tissue is oaten. Like a cater¬ 
pillar, too, it curls Dp when disturbed, 
but it can be distinguished by its many legs. 


COMMON FUNGI 


I. C 07 ?/lZr SPOT .—The spore-bearing 
body or fructification of a fungus which 
penetrates twigs, branches and fences 
in damp situations, by means of white 
thread-like suckers which arc able to 
obtain food from the wood. Practically 
all fungus plants are of this nature. The 
white threads are called liyphae; they 
form a network called a mycclhm. Tlic 
visible part only is generally known, but 
the mycelium is the permanent part of 
the plant. Coral spot is described by its 
name. It frequently attacks pea sticks 
and faggots stored for the winter, as 
well as dead branches lying on the floor 
of woods, It bears spores in pits all 
over the surface of the spots, which are 
raised. 


2, C/lNDL/iSiVt/^i'.—Usually found on 
tree slumps in damp, mossy and grassy 
places and floors of woods. It bears two kinds 
6f spores; the white powder covering the 
tips is made up of himdreds of ininiile masses 
of protoplasm enclosed in hard walls, while 
the black lower part is covered by little pits, 
ill cachof wl dell another type of spore is found. 

3. JE]V*S EAR .—A fructificiiLioii which 
is like tough red iiidiarubher in texture and 
colour, with curious cavities and ridges 
moulded to a semblance of human ears—or 
more like the cars of apes. A yellowish-pink 
to dull brown. In the young stage these are 
rounded lumps; the compression and hollows 
appear later. About 2-3 in. when fully 
grown, Only found on elder. 
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Common I'un’oi 


(ClnSb rii'hirc Nu, 26 in Uic PoilRilui) 

1. Coial Spol, 7. Slnifi'liohi. J1. Mild Milky rtiadstonl, 

CandlcsnuR on \v<mil. H. My Apjirio iiiiil vntii.vl '»oHiini, j,|. Ink Cap. 

3. Jew's Ear on JClder 1)r.tnr1i. i>. Hoiicv Kuiiinis. Ti. SI. Ciforce's Mtisliroom. 

Cup Moss. Ill, Sulphur lulL. tu. nieUlonli Fun |?us wUli vortical section. 

-j. Slinhhoin. II, Mali Kiismik', 17. DrvadV Sacldlo. 

6. rijflball aiul vtrlicwl hcr.llon, u. ^Vrtli|'lls '1 cMiEhud. iH, Stnnip Map. 

4. CUP MOSS .—^'Fhere arc many disLincl 5. STINK HORN .—A creamy, thick stalk 
kinds, but none like moss, though often hidden arises from a sheathing collar at the base, 

amongst mosses. White or light-coloured, and bears a small, dark brown, pitted head, 

rough and warty outside; brown, orange and which breaks open when ripe to expose a 

scarlet inside. About J in. to 5 or 6 in. in slimy, evil-smelling mass which attracts flies, 

diameter. They are the spore-bearing bodies These feed on the lie ad and bear away the 
of fungi. spores and so disperse them, in contrast to 
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the foregoing spccicSj whose spores arc 
dispersed by wind. In some fungi shigSi 
beetles, and small mammals such as field 
mice, disperse the spores in feecling on the 
fructification. Fields. 

6. PUFFBALL.—Found in fields and 
woods. A short, thick sialic bears a gloliulav 
sac-like head which encloses spores. WJicn 
these are ripe, a ''chimney'*' appears at the 
top, and the slightest knock causes the 
Spores to emerge like puffs of smoke. Still 
used by farmers in some districts as a 
"styptic'" (i.e., to stop bleeding] for wouiuLs 
of cattle, and formerly used for human 
beings in the same way (cf. cobwebs). The 
outside is covered by small, scaly tubercles. 
White or dingy brown. The vertical section 
shows tile inside before it is ripe, consisting 
of a network of threads with the cavities 
filled by ripening spores. 

y. STAGSHORN .—Slightly similar to 
candlesmiff in general ap])carancc, but larger, 
much more branched, and of a l)righL golden 
yellow. Bears spores all over surface. 
On wood, in clamp places. Grow.s 2-3 in. 
high. 

8. FLY AGARIC .—A typical "toad¬ 
stool" fairly common in pastures, and very 
poisonous. Consists of a stalk with a swollen, 
bulbous base, bearing a flat expanded head 
which is bright scarlet, covered with loose 
white scales like flecks of su^jcle, the remains 
of the universal veil or envelope which at 
first enclosed the whole toadstool. Below 
the head is a reflexed ring. This is formed 
from the secondary veil, which extended 
from the stalk to the edge of the cap in the 
young stage (cf. mushroom). Some toadstools 
have remains of one of these veils, some of 
both, some of neither. The niidcr-side of 
the cap is made up of thin membranous 
folds, called gills, which are covered by 
spores. The cap protects the spores, and the 
folding enables a great many to be produced 
in a small bulk; there is a very large spore¬ 
bearing surface. Summer. 


9. HONEY FUNGUS or HONEY- 
COLOURED TUFT .—Common in woods, 
or wherever there arc trees, and highly 
destructive, as it attacks living trees and 
spreads through tlieni until it exluuisis and 
kills them, Unlike the mycelium of mo.st 
fungi, the honey fungu.s has one which forms 
thick, hard black cords driven llirougli the 
wood. The toadstool is variable in colour, 
from i)alc Imncy-coJcmr to tan or dingy 
brown, with white gills, later brownish, and 
usually a wcll-devclopcrt ring, but some¬ 
times the ling is almost absent. It grows in 
tufts and the white spores thrown down 
frequently make a characteristic pattern of 
the gills on the lower members of the group, 
which arc overlapped by the taller ones. 
The cap has a sprinkling of powdery black 
or lirown scales. One of the commonest 
of tufted toadstools. Cap 2-3 in. across. 
Usually seen Octobcr-Novcinber, 

10. SULPHUR TUFT .—Another very 
coitunon tufted toadstool growing always on 
tree stunqis. Siualler than the honey 
fungus, about 2 in. across when full grown. 
At lirsl pale sulphur-yellow all over, wiLli 
olivc-green gills and pale yellow or greenish 
stalks. Then a golden spot appears in tlic 
centre of lire cap, which turns ochreous, 
and spreads to the edges. Later, the cap 
turns dull brown and the gills l^ccoinc 
almost black as the black spores ripen. 
A very pretty toadstool, All through 
autumn. 

11. MATT RUSSVLE.^-Thd russules 
grow in woods, and are ririn, compact-look¬ 
ing toadstools with clcaii-looking white gills 
and stalks, and pink, red, purple or brown 
caps. This species is pink. Many of them 
will be found nibilled, ])ossi1)ly by wood 
mice, squirrels or rabbits. The gills all run 
from the stalk to the edge of the cap; i.e,, 
there arc no short ones in between, and are 
fairly thick. The cap is domed at first, then 
becomes flatter and often slightly hollow 
round the edge. On ground in woods through¬ 
out autumn, 
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13 , VKRDIGRIS TOADSTOOL -- A 
pretty, medium-sized loadstodl of a iKilc 
bliiisli-gi‘ccii—tlic coloiir of verdigi'is. Thi,^ 
is due to a slliiic or mucus, ^vhicli giiuluully 
dries to a pale tan, Cominon in Lliickcis among 
grass and l)rainhlcs, and .small specimons 
often found on lawns. WhiUi sports. 

13. MILD MILKY TO A DSTOOL.-^ 
One of a tribe (Ldclarin^) wliicli all ou7,i) 
milk when bioiccii, some times coloiiied and 
in one case peppery in taste. This one has 
a very mild, slightly nutty ila\^oiir, and the 
milk is not aUvii^^s cojnoiis. It is wliiLo. 'JTc 
toadstool is a liglit ciiinanion colour, fading 
to tan, and is clry-looldng. It has a character¬ 
istic trim, clcaii-ciit form with a firm stalk 
and cap and smooth edge. At fir.st round 
and flat like a coin, later hollowed out into 
a conical cup. Slightly striate. Cloniinon in 
woods and thickets in an Lunin, the ciniiainoji 
colour catches Hie eye, 

14. INK C/ 17 \—The example figured Is 
one of the commonest of Hie ink caps, Init 
there are many diffcicnL kinds, some large, 
some small, usually associated with well- 
manured groitiul. They are black-.spored 
toadstools, all having in cominon the break¬ 
ing down of the mature fonn in a liquefy¬ 
ing (deliquescent) mass, leaving eventually 
nothing but a little pool of ink-like fluid, 
which finally dries uj). The ink caji figured 
is found in fickls, gardens and lawns, 011 tlic 
ground or decaying tree stumps, but not on 
dung, The cap is thin, greyish with brown 
centre, silky and ilutcd, [lie gills while at 
first, later grey, then Ifladc, the stalk white, 
sliiiiing and brittlo. Slight ring, whi<di soon 
disappears. It grows iji large tiifls, and is 
found in the auhrnm. I'klible wluni young. 
Stalk 4-C ill. high ami cap 2 -3 in. high, 

15. S'I\ GEORGirS MUSHROOM.— 
Often forms fairy rings in pastures in spring. 


Light tan-coloured, thick, stumpy forms, 
witli shallow conical cap. Smell like new 
meal. Stem 2-2jin., cap when full-grown 
3-5 in. acioss. Gills crowded and whitish, 
lulihle. 

^ If). JJEEfSTEAK FUNGUS.^A shell- 
like fviiigiis growing on trees in woods, 
resembling thick slabs of liver in texture and 
colour, and when cut open, having the 
fibrous appearance and blood^red colour of 
l)cefsteak. Often several flaps overlapping. 
It bear.s sporc,s in lubes, opening by pores 
on tlie under surface, lienee belongs to the 
group of polyporac, 

17. DRYAD'S SADDLE .—Another poly- 
pore. Tlic large, fan-sJiapecl, toiigli-lookiiig 
cream-coloured masses, striated with light 
brown and scaly on the upper surface, are 
well-known parasites on trees, which do 
con<ii(ierai)ic damage to the tissues. The 
fungus should be destroyed as far as possible 
wlien seen, as like the honey fungus, it will 
scatter spores which will infect other trees 
in 11 ic nciglibourhood. Any tree which 
pr()ducc,s Hie fructification is already seriously 
infected. 

iH. STUMP FLAP—A pretty, diminu¬ 
tive rehitivc of the beefsteak and dryad's 
saddle, whose tliin, dainty flaps overlapping 
one another, are common on decaying tree 
stumps and logs, especially near the ground. 
The lower side is cream and covered with 
shallow pits, which on close inspection can 
ho seen to consi.^t of minute pores, from 
which the siiorcs fall. The upper side is 
richly sliadecl witli bands of green, brown 
and yellow, ])arallel with the edge, and 
fine nulial .slriidions. It is also covered with 
very sliort, silky hairs which give the surface 
a velvety appearance. The semicircular, 
horizontal flaps not more tlian 2 in. or so 
in diameter. 



Birds that Help the Fahimeh 

(Class I’ichire No. 31 In Ihc Porlfolio) 

I. GoUlfincli, 

3. Swallo\v^, 

3. House Marlin, 

.1. FJycalcher (Spoiled) 

5. Lesser Redpoll, 


6. Blackcap. 

7. Wren, 

8. WIilLcIliroat. 

9. Coal TiL. 

10. Pled WagLail. 


11. Meadow Pipil, 

12. Ilcdfo ^larrou 

13. Tawny Owl. 
i). Kestrel. 

15 . Cuckoo. 

16. Peewit. 
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T he usefulness of birds fo fiaukuier 
and a^nicLil til list consists in kcepiii^^ 
down the JiiiinlHTs of weeds and Injuri¬ 
ous insects by fecdinK upon the seeds, e^^s, 
larvae> pupae and fuil-f^rown insects, ('onse- 
qiicntly any birds thai di^ in the. Kn)uii(l or 
in tree trunks and wood Un' lliese 
visit plants like Ihistles and ('.dw-parsley fnr 


Ihcir seeds, or catch hies, buLtcrllies and 
moths on tlie wing, may be regarded to 
thill extent us useful. In some cases; e.g. 
blarkbird, their usefulness is counteracted by 
fli(‘ir ffepredafions in orchards and amongst 
s(dt fruit bushes, audit is not easy to collect 
are urate data to .strike a balance. On the whole 
these birds must be regarded as beneficial. 


lUIU) 


nuTSTANDINO 

POINTS 

I’nu iM:(:o(;NrnoN' 


VAtTM' 

TO FATtMl.U 


TIMK AND Pf.ACE 
OF NKSTINC; 


RESIDENT 

OR 

:migrant 


GOLDFINCH 


SWALLOW 


HOUSE MARTIN 


FLYCATCHER 

(SPOTTED) 


LESSER 

REDPOLL 


Pii’oad gold bar on 
wing. Red, l)lark 
and white head. 
Size of sparrow. 


lulls seeds of 
weeds and 
larvae. 


April— May. 
Creamy eggs, 
bio teller I red or 
jiurplc. Compact 
nest of roots, 
grass and moss. 


Migrant. 


P'orketl tail and no 

(hitches in¬ 

U ndei 

caves. 

while on bact 

: dis- 

sects on wing. 

i\fU(l. 

Shallow 

tingiiisli it 

from 


saucer 

.shape. 

marlin. Dark 

:blu- 




isli plumage 

witli 




red on head 

and 




while spot.s on tail 




Xealhm.s. 






Migrant. 


While rnm|) and <‘aiehesinsects Under caves. Migrant, 
under-side. Rest on wing. IfaK-cup siiape. 
dark brown. Made of mud. 

Iiggs early June. 

Whitish. Second 
brood later, 


Small, slim, grey- ('atehes iUes. 
ish-brown l>ird, 
faintly striated. 

Darts out from 
Irec to ralrh Hies 
on wing, and darts 
back [u same spot. 
d'liis liabit inoi’i‘ 
dislinclive Ilian 
any jioiiUs in 
appearann‘. 

A small fmrh, very Seeds and lar- 

likc linnet but with vae of insects. 

a black cliin, and 

smaller. Crimson 

forelicad anrl 

crown. 


Nests in walls, 
trellis beams and 
about buildings, 
loosely made of 
grass and moss, 
lilggs early June, 
(lull white with 
|•(‘d^lisll spots, 


Jhish or brambles 
in Alay. Small and 
deep, with small 
slick.s. iLggsdecp 
hliic-green with 
reddish spots. 


Migrant. 


Resident. 
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BIED 

OUTSTA>JDlN<; 

POINTS 

poll liriCOOKITION 

VAi.ui-: 

TO VAIUVKU 

TIMIC AND VLM:K 

or NnuTiNc; 

OR 

MIGRANT 

BLACKCAP 

Pale fawn willi 
blackcap. Female 
lias brown, 

About size of lin¬ 
net and slim. A 
warbler with very 
sweet song. 

Insects, larvae 
and pupae. 

Thick bnslies, late 
Afay. Material, 
glasses a n d 
sedges. Y(‘ll()\vish 
or reddish eggs, 
mottlcMl and 
do lid 0(1 wi til 
deeper tint. 

Migrant. 

WREN 

Short brown body 
and tip-tilted tail. 
Monsclike movc- 
iTicnts in hedges. 
Lond, s%Yeet song. 

Insects in all 
stages. 

Base of hedges 
and tree stumps. 
^Materials, grass, 
moss, haves. 3-10 
white eggs. 

Resident. 

WHITETHROAT 

A warblcTj closely 
related to black¬ 
cap and of similar 
coloring ln\t Y- 
shaped while 
patch on throat. 

Insects in all 
stages. 

Near ground in 
low bushes or 
herbage.].Cggs late 
May, greenish- 
white sp(3cklcd 
grey but variable. 

Migrant. 

COAL TIT 

Black head with 
white spot on nape 
distinguishes it 
from marsh tit, 
which has no 
white spot. About 
size of blue tit. 

Searches for 
small gvvd>s. 

Holes in tree 
stump, disused 
rabbit burrows; 
near ground. 
White eggs, spot¬ 
ted red, May. 

Both. 

PIED WAGTAIL 

Slender, trim bird, 
between thru si i 
and spaiTow iu 
size. Grey, black 
and while with 
long jerking tail. 

Insects, 
searching llie 
ground chiefly. 

Low down, near 
water, Materials, 
moss, grass, roots. 
4-6 eggs, l)luish- 
while or brown, 
with yellow 
marks. 

Migrant, but 
some all the 
year round. 

MEADOW PIPIT 
OR TITLARK 

Like a small sky¬ 
lark, but without 
crest, tight brown 
and speckled. 

Insects, 

searching 

ground. 

Upland liclds and 
moors sligUil}' 
sheltered by tufts 
of grass. Dark 
reddish-brown, 
closely speckled 
eggs. 

Both. 
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OUTSTANDING RESIDENT 

POINTS VALUE TIME AND PLACE OR 

HIRD FOR RECOGNITION TO PARMER OF NESTING MIGRANT 

FIEDGE SPARROW, About si/c of Eats insects Hedges, ever- Resident 

HKDGE ACCKN- robin. Erowii ?;aclc feeding on the green bushes, and partial 

TOR OR DUNN- striated darker, ground in gar- faggots or banks* Migrant. 

OCK Liglit slate-grey dens under Sky blue eggs in 

on head and breast, cabbages and March or April, 

Sweet song. Hedge otlier crops, and asecond 

accentor a better and in liedge brood later. 

name as it is not bottoms, es- 

a sparrow, and its pecially weev- 

song is constantly ils, seeds. 

repeated and 

insistent. 


TAWNY OWL A woodland bird, Feeds on mice Hollow trees and Resident. 

its call is the long and small holes in old 
drawn-out mourn- voles, which buildings. White 
fill hoot commonly destroy grain, eggs, 
heard at night. 

Warm buff, mot¬ 
tled dark brown, 
vvitli liglit bars on 
wings. 


KESTREL OR Poises 20-30 ft. Feeds almost No true nest. Both. 

WINDHOVER above earth, when en tirely on Eggs laid on high 

silhouette shows mice and ledge, slight hol- 
wings projecting beetles though low, or deserted 
further than end pheasant nest of another 
of tail. Slides chicks and bird. Always 
along at same small birds high np. April- 
height then moves siicli as star- May, 
off with slow, lings will be 
steady wing beats, taken if chance 
scarehing a field occurs, 
systematically. 

Often male and 
female can both 
be seen at work. 

Chestnut with 
lighter barred 
breast and slate- 
blue head and tail. 

Commonest Brit¬ 
ish hawk. 
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bird 


OUTSTANDING 

I-OINTS 

rOR RECOGNITION 


VAI.UIi: 
TO EAKlIl'-U 


resident 

TIME AND I'l.ACK OR 

(IE NESTING migrant 


CUCKOO 


Larger tliau a 
blackbird, with 
long slim body 
and very long (ail. 
Slate-grey; breast 
lighter with dark 
bars, 


liats caliirpib 
lav's and lealh- 
crjackc'ls in 
large (|liaiili- 
tics. One o( 
I c w b i r d s 
w h i c h (! a L 
liairy cater¬ 
pillars. 


Places one egg at 
a (iiiK! in nest of 
some olher bin), 
ciiiion.sly, mncli 
smaller than it¬ 
self, e.g. meadow 
pipit, or liedgc 
sjiarrow. 


iiligrant, 


PEEWIT, LAP¬ 
WING OR 
GREEN PLOt^ER 


About size of 
pigeon, with strik- 
ing crest and 
rounded, flapping 
black and white 
wings. Glossy green 
liack and chestnut 
above and lielow 
tail can be seen at 
close quarters. 
Wliceling flight. 


Wire worms, 
caterpillars, 
Icathcrjack- 
ets, snails ami 
slugs. 


On ground in 
plougiicd fields, 
grass, moorland, 
any open site., 
llarcli onwards. 


Re.sidcnt, 
hut many 
winter arriv¬ 
als add to 
Llic number 
from other 
countries. 





MiKDS Ul- iJoiiJU'jaJJ- ('j[ARACT[ni 
((. Isis'. I'lctuiu Nu. ill LJic Pul I folio) 

*. Iloiiip Sjiarrow. (>. Sfi.muw Hawk, ii. Carriofi Crow, 

a, lirccnliiu'li, 7. Wood I'itji'uii. 14. Rook, 

3. Jiulllliirli. Joy. 13. Grey or I footled Crow. 

.1. llawiiiicli, ij. Jackdaw. LiUlc Owi, 

5. SLarliiif’, iiK Nlnitpir. 

BIRDS OF DOUBTFUL CHARACTER forced by the extraordinary increase in 

numbers in recent 3'ears to change their 
The injury done by birds to crops, or by feeding habits and ha\'e become a menace 

birds of prey, is usually only of iinporLance to fruit growing, especially in apple, pear 

if those birds occur in great luiinbers. For and cherry orchards, and also take large 

instance, starlings, from lacing extremely quantities of grain. The gregarious habit, 

useful insect-feeders, seem to hav^c been Loo, increases the trouble. On the other hand, 
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where pests of insects arise they may be 
invaluable j e.g., in Ravaria, 1889-91, nun 
moths were a plague, and flocks containing 
as many as ten thousand birds were seen 
feeding on the larvae and pupae (Ministry of 

AGAINST 

HOUSE SPARROW 
Large proportion of food is cultivated 
gnain, especially just before harvest. Damage 
garden produce; e.g., xnill up young peas. 

Strip buds of currant and gooseberry 
bushes, tear brightly-coloured flowers such 
as crocuses. 

Eat young carnation shoots in winter, 
Damage ricks and thatch. 

Block drains, pipes and gutters with nests, 
Drive away useful inscct-fceding birds 
such as martins. 

They are thus most in]virions in corn' 
growing country but only welcome in 
limited numbers anywhere. 


GREENFINCH 

(Sometimes called "green linnet.") 

Does considerable damage to crops, especi¬ 
ally through digging up seeds in gardens 
before they have time to germinate. 

Numbers need to be controlled near culti¬ 
vated land. 


BULLFINCH 

Has a pronounced liking for fruit buds, 
and destroys far more than it cats, hence 
is injurious to orchards and gardens,in 
spring. 

This O'lilweighs good done. It would be a 
great pity, however, if these, the hand¬ 
somest of the finches, Were exterminated. 
Again, control is desirable but not wholesale 
slaughter. 

In fruit-growing areas the bird is definitely 
undesirable, 


Agriculture Leaflet No. 208). The problem 
therefore is to keep the right balance, and 
not allow any birds to increase to such an 
extent that they I^egin to feed extensively 
on ready-made (inan-provided) foods, 


FOR 

Eat seeds of weeds. 

Feed young on aphides, caterpillars, 
larvae and adult beetles, crane flies, and to 
some extent adults feed on thc.'^c. 


Feeds on insects and larvae and feeds 
young on these. 

Feeds oil seeds of weeds. 


Fecd.s on seeds such as groundsel, chick- 
weed, 

Probably docs not do much harm to 
cultivated fruits, as its preference is for 
berries, such as wild rose, hawthorn and 
rowan. 
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AGAINST 

hawfinch 

Has a great liking for damsons and cherries, 
especially the stones, which it cracks witli 
its powerful beak. 

Not common enough to he a menaccj but 
docs considcia1)le damage to fruit and is 
especially fond of peas. Should not be 
allowed to Ijccome too prevalent, but is at 
present rare in many places and rather 
local ill its disUibulion, though it is said 
to be increasing and extending its range, 

STARLING 

The flocks arc the great menace as they 
can easily rnin a crop, for instance of sprout¬ 
ing grain. 

Destroy considerable quantities of fruit. 

Are on increase and need to he strictly 
controlled. 

Grain as well as germinating plants taken. 

Definitely 


SPARROW HAWK 

In killing the small birds wliich are insect- 
feeders, the sparrow hawk is likely to pro¬ 
mote the increase of insect pests. It I'aicis 
chicken runs at times. It will also eat frogs, 
which arc useful in keeping clown insects, 
slugs and snails. 

WOOD PIGEON 

Unquestionably the most injurious of all 
British birds, all the year round. 

A constant succession of crops is attacked, 
at all stages from germinating seeds to fruits. 
Only a few can be mentioned Jicre, viz:— 
wheat, oats, beans, peas at all stages; 
cabbages and rape, sometimes mining a crop 
in winter; buds of trees; potatoes; clover 
leaves; tops of turnips, while i-oots are 
"holed;" fruit such as cherries, currants 
and gooseberries. 


FOR 

Feeds young on insects and tlielr larvae. 


Their large flocks will clear whole areas of 
llie kinds of insects wliich are also likely to 
appear in large numbers; e.g., cockchafers, 
IcatherjacketSj certain moths, whicli have 
surface caterpillars ("cutworms"). 

Help to keep down the external pamsites 
of sheep, such as ticks, by pulling them out 
of the wool or skin. The food of 40 nestlings 
examined contained 89% injurious insects. 
(Ministry of Agriculture Leaflet No. 208.) 

Would be valuable if nimbeys consider¬ 
ably reduced. 

In so far as it kills Sparrows it does useful 

work. 

It does kill some mice. 

Careful observers say its victims amongst 
game chicks are very few. 

Unlike the kite it does not hover but 
flies low along the hedges. 

Weeds such as dock and chickweed but 
not enough to balance depredations. 
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AGAINST 

JAY 

Takes a good many eggs and young t)f 
other birds, hiclnding game, and is [and of 
garden prodiiccj especially bciins, peas and 
solt fruits. 


JACKDAW 
As Jay, 

Egg thiefj will visit poultry yards. 


JIAGPIE 
As Jackdaw, 

CARRION CROW 

Omnivorous in feeding, will take hens' eggs 
and young chicks, as well as young game¬ 
birds, hares and rabbits. Actually cals 
little carrion. Its destruction of eggs and 
game renders it a nuisance, and its crimes 
ontwcigli its good deeds, especially to 
poultry farmers. 

ROOK 

Undoubtedly takes a good deal of grain 
and to some extent altacks other crops, 
such as potatoes and roots. 


GREY or HOODED CROW 
A local winter visitor, coming to the 
east coast of England, and all over xScol- 
land and Ireland from Europe. Its luibits 
are much the same as the carrion crow's. 
It is a great egg thief and destroyer of 
game. T. A. Coward mentions that it is 
feared and hated on tlie sheep runs, but does 
not say why. 


I'OK 

Feeds on insects, slugs, mice. On balance 
jirohahly bcv'icfu'ial rather than otherwise, 
Llioiigh it would be cliflicult to convince 
gardeners and gamekceixu's of this, as its 
gocul \rorks are loss in evidcMice than its bad, 

F.ssmiL hilly a won ell and bird, only visiting 
gardens and lie Ids near woods, 

As Jay. 

On the wJiole bejielicial in destroying 
many agricnUural pests, provided numbers 
are not too great. 

As Jackdaw. 

Rather helpful on the whole. 


Will take rats and mice and insects. 

Uiint ill pairs, iind can bo clisLiiigiiislicd 
from adult rooks b^' llic feathers coming 
right to file beak; in the roolc there is a 
l)arc patch just alx)Ve. 


Takes a great deal of insect food from the 
soil, especially leather]ackets, cockchafers 
and caterpillars which injure crops. 

The problem is again one o[ numbers, 
and varies in different districts and at 
differcnl times, The compcLilion of starlings 
has prol^ably driven rooks to take more 
agricultural produce and their control might 
pul matters right for Urn roolcs by giving 
them more supplies of their natural foods. 
In nuKlcratioii they arc definitely friends of 
tlic farmer. 

Although its record is niidonblcdly black, 
it docs act as a scavenger on the coast, 
feeding on fish refuse and other decaying 
matter. 

It would be a pity, however, to exter¬ 
minate an interesting visitor, though it 
undoubtedly needs to be strictly controlled. 
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AGAINST ItoR 


little owl 

Not a native of Britain, but introduced by 
several people from 1840 onwards, it at last 
began to establish itself and nest in the 
Midlands and southern counties, and has 
been regarded by gamckcci^ers and farmers 
as a pest, though its pellets show that its 
food is chiefly sniall jnainmals and beetles. 
It is exceptional amongst owls in being 
diuriiah and may often be seen flying in the 
afternoons. It is said to raid hens' nests and 
steal eggs and chideens in open daylight, 
but it is difficult to obtain reliable evidence. 
Length only gin. 


Feeds mainly on insects, including beetles, 
earwigs and daddydong-legs, also on small 
mammals. A vcpoit published in February, 
hy the British Trust for Ornithology, 
which has made a scientific invesLigatioa 
into the food of the little owl, shows it to 
be a much maligned bird. Out of 2,460 
pellets examined, only one game chick was 
found. 


A YEAR’S WORK IN THE VEGETABLE 

GARDEN 


January—Complete the winter digging cf 
vacant land to give alternating frost and 
thaw a chance to mellow it The minimum 
depth is I fl. Dig 2 ft, deep, however, for 
special crops such as peas, broad and runner 
beans. Manure generously for all crops 
save carrots and parsnips, for which no 
stable manure must he used. 

Celery .—■Prepare celery and leek trenches. 
An ideal width is 18 in, Enrich the ground 
liberally to Lire dei)lh of 2 ft. with stable 
manure and soot; iill up to within 3111. of 
the top, arranging the surplus soil in a 
neat bank along tlie trench sides. 

Spying cahlmi^t'yi .—During wintry si)clls 
cover spring cabbages with dried branches 
or straw. Keinovo lliese coverings as soon 
as normal conditions return. 

Mini .—Plant mint in tlic licrb corner. Set 
the roots i in. deep and 4 in. apart, laying 
them horizoiUully. Mix plenty of wood 
ashes and a little manure with tlic soil. 

Seed potatoes .—^SeL up seed potatoes to 
sprout in shallow boxes in a cool, light 
environment. Place the tubers with the 


rose or round ends upwards. It is from 
these ends that the strongest sprouts shoot. 

Rhubarb,—lAit rhubarb, for forcing in a 
dark, warm environment. Turn the roots 
upside clown, and expose them to the elements 
for a fortnight before planting. When 
planting, cover all l)ut the crowns or tops 
with ordinary garden soil. Keep the bed 
moderately moist, or growth will dry up. 

Cropping scheme ,—Prepare the season's 
cropping scheme. The rules of rotation 
cropping demand that no kind of crop shall 
occupy the same land as it did last year. 
Having completed the scheme, order the 
necessary seed. It is an advantage to have 
this on hand before the rush of spring work 
begins. 

Paths .—-Dress weedy paths .with agri¬ 
cultural salt at 20Z. i^cr sq. yd. This 
preparation quickly exterminates all aliens 
and is equally successful in wet weather and 
dry. 

February.—Broadcast radishes, lettuce, 
six-week turnips and some shorthorn carrots 
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thinly on a 4 in. deep bed of good garden 
soil formed on a 2 It. deep hotbed. Just 
cover the seed with fine soil and keep the 
frame lights closed until the seedlings appear. 
Afterwards, ventilate and water carefully 
and there will be splendid early, out-of-seasoii 
crops. 

The hotbed may also be used 
for sowing onions, Icelcs, celery, Brussels 
sprouts, summer cabbages, and cauliflowers. 
Use boxes of sandy soil and, until the 
seedlings appear, cover them first with 
glass, then brown paper. Not only does 
this method ensure earlier, heavier yields, 
but also comparative immunity from several 
serious enemies. 

Shallols .—Plant shallots in firm, well- 
manured ground at an all-round distance of 
9 in* apart. Place i in. layer of sand beneath 
each bulb to ensure healthy rooting. The 
brown variety is superior to the red. 

Broad leans, —Sow Loiigpod broad beans 
in rich soil. Make 9 iJi. wide, 3 in. deep 
flat-bottomed drills, running north and 
south if possible to secure maximum benefit 
from sunshine. In each drill set two rows 
of seed at an all-round distance of 6 in. 
apart. 

TyepayU)^ ground .—^Fork previously dug 
ground i ft. deep, breaking up the lumps 
finely* This is a splendid preliTninary to the 
preparation of a good seed bed* 

Winter greens ,—Pull up spent winter 
greens which rob and contaminate the 
ground if left in. Burn the stumps and 
prepare the site for the next occupant. 

Seakah and rh-ubayb. —Cover seakale and 
outdoor rhubarb with inverted boxes to 
promote early growth, Surround each box 
with a I ft, layer of fermenting manure as a 
further aid to early development. 

Stmd Examine stored crops; 

remove the white sprouts from potatoes and 
secondary leaves from carrots and beetroot. 
Eliminate decaying roots also, and from now 
onwards admit more air to the storage 
environment. 

Sage ,—Divide and replant sage if the plants 
have been in their present position for more 


than llirce years. In the new bed, space 
ilie plants 15 in. apart, adding a good 
dressing of well-rotted manure when digging 
I ft. deep. 

Onions .—Give autumn-sown onions a 
dressing of weathered soot, and hand weed 
the drills. TJic surplus seedlings may now 
be withdrawn and used as salad. 

March.—''A peck of March dust is worth 
a king’s ransom.” This wise old saw means 
that there arc many excellent planting and 
sowing opportunities which should be seized 
whenever the gi'ound works nicely, Catch 
lip with arrears of digging and forking, 
therefore, so that the golden chance docs 
not slip by. 

Sotmigpeas ,—At the first opportunity sow 
a good early pea such as Laxton, setting the 
seed 3 in. apart in 9 in. wide, 2 in. deep 
flat-bottomed drills. Steep the seed in 
paraffin (or three minutes, and roll it in 
red load as a safeguard against attack by 
mice. Provide rich soil. 

Sowing peas in ihc cold frame .—A specially 
early pea crop is ensured by sowing seed of 
the same variety in the cold frame. Space 
it 2 in. apart, and set it i in. deep in in, 
deep boxes. These seedlings arc planted out 
in April, 

Red cabbages ,—^Plant red cabbages 18 in. 
apart in firm, fairly rich soil. If the plants 
arc set in 3 in. deep drills, cold ground 
winds will miss the main stem and early 
growth will be much more successful. 

Spring cabbages ,—Give each spring cabbage 
\ teaspoonful of nitrate of soda, stirring it 
in as near the main stem as possible, without 
touching the growth. This fertiliser acts so 
quickly tliat cabbages will be ready for cutting 
three weeks earlier. 

Good King //citry 01 Alcrcury.—Tiii^ plant 
belongs to the species Chenopodinni —Goose- 
foot- It is a lovely perennial spinach-like 
vegetable that may be planted in March. 
Set the roots i ft. apart in good soil, and 
from the end of May to the end of the season, 
the bed will never be out of production. 

Preparing soil .—Lime the soil in which 
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it is iiiteikicd io ^mw MjnniicT /{icms anti 
Brussels spnniis. The ralii r»f fipplicalion 
is 8oz. per sq. yd. and llie lime iiiusl not 
be forked in more than .\ in. deep, oi some 
of it will he JosL 

Jenisalan a;7irWiV.sv • ICarly in iUe month 
plant Jornsaloni arliehola's 5 in. deep in 
driiJs spaced 3 ft. apart. Set (lie tnlier.s r ft- 
apart in llie drills. The wintlward side of 
the garden is a f^^ood jKJsilioii for this crop, 
which on account of its tall growth affords 
welcome slieUci*. 

April.—Give shallots a i oz, per sq. yd. 
dressing of sulj)hatc of aniiiionia, hoeing it 
in, TJiis ferUli.ser j)romotos quick growth, 
which is just wluil shallots need in view of 
their short season. 

—So^e seroiid early pcjas about the 
mUlclle of the month, tins time setting the 
seed 3 in. deep in 9 in. wide drills. If the .soil 
is very dry, fake out the drill the clay 
beiojc, and iiJl it willi water. 

The Ditlcli hoc.- Wevih arc now beginning 
to appear in force, and the soil is starling 
to cake. The regular use of the Dutcli hoc 
will destroy the former and correct the latter 
serious condition. 

Cabbai^c (cfluccs. —ICarly in the month 
sow one of D^c quiclc Jnaluring cabbage 
lettuces such as Coniinodore Nutt, Broadcast 
a pinch of seed in a sunny corner, and when 
the secdljiigs arc laigc enough to liaiidle, 
transplant tliem 6 in. apart in rich soil. 

Proieciion foy peas. —Protect early sown 
peas from birds, using wire guards, small 
Jnesliecl wire netting, or black cotton lightJj' 
stretched between slightly projecting pegs 
placed at intervals of 2 ft, amongst the 
plants. 

TraiKsj)]£Uit onions which 
have been sown iindor glass; put summer 
cabbages and cauliflowers in their final 
quarters aftei' hardening tlicJn off tliorouglily. 
All like rich soil, the two last named being 
planted 18 in. apart, the onions i ft. Plant 
cauliflowers deeply, or they will turn blind; 
onions shallowly, or they will develop 
thick neck. 

M—VOL, IV -5 


]*nysnip seydhn^^s. —Spriidde sand aniorigst 
par.siiip seedlings as a safeguard against 
collar rot. If there is congestion in the 
seed drills, relieve it by judicious thinning, 
but go no furLlier with iljis operation than 
is necessary. 

Parsley,—K little parsley along the edge 
of Die plot makes a pretty picture. Seed 
may l)e sown any lime this month in lin. 
deep drills. Steep it overnight in clear water 
to Iiasteii germination, then there is no 
fear tlmt it will make its proverbial "'seven 
visits to the devil” 1:>efore coming up. 

Nhislard and cress .—Mustard and cress may 
be sou^n out of doors any time after the middle 
of the month, and if sowings arc repeated at 
Len-clay intervals, the succession can be 
inaiutaincd as long as desired. Distribute 
IJie seed thidcly on fine, Arm soil in a shady 
spot, and just cover it. 

Potatoes ,—^Early in the month plant first 
early, second early and maincrop potatoes 
in well-worked rich land. Make the drills 
5 in. deep and plant at the following distances 
apart:-— earlies, rows 24m., sets m rows 
second earlies^ rows 28 in., sets in 
rows 14 in.; maincropSt rows 30 in., sets in 
rows 15 in. A few of all the sections should 
be gi'owii, to provide a succession, Where 
manure was not applied previously, make 
the drills 8 in. deep spreading a 3 in. layer 
of manure in the bottom. 

May.—^May is often a very hot month and 
seeing that crops have not much cover, it 
is advisable to hoe frequently. The newly 
planted crops need watering. If so, do it 
in the evening. 

Cabbages. tarred felt discs round 
Ihc main stcjns of all members of the cabbage 
family, as a safeguard against attack by 
root fly. If the discs are pressed to the 
soil level and kept there, this destructive 
pest will cause no loss. 

Peas .—Stake peas when curly tendrils 
form at the leaf ends, Tlris is a constant job 
for the next few weeks. Where tree branches 
are not available, use wire netting or string, 
both adequately supported by firm stakes. 
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Brussels sprouts, celery and Ict'ks .—'About 
tlie middle of tliis month i)lanL Brussels 
sprouts, celery and leeks in their permanent 
quarters. Sprouts need specially Arm soil, 
in ^vliicli tlicy should be planted at an [ill- 
round distance of 3c in. apart, Celery and 
leeks arc planted g in, apaiL In double row 
trendies the plants should be set in pairs, 
or there ivill be din'iciiltics at earthing up 
time. All need regular watering for a time, 
while if the sun is very hot, celery benefits 
by slight shading with muslin or tiffany. 

French beans—On the ridge between the 
celery and leek trenches, sow French beans 
immediately after planting the latter. The 
prince is a fine variety► Set two rows of 
seed at 6 in. apart in a gin. wide, 2in. deep, 
flat-bottomed drill. 

Rn?iney beans .—Towards the end of the 
month sow runner beans in liberally manured 
land, Set the seed 2 in, deep and gin, apart 
ill a single row. Heavier crops result tlnin 
when the plants are grown in a double row, 

Mint .—If yellow blotches appear on mint 
leaves, spray the plants at once with a rose- 
pink solution of permanganate of potash, 
The trouble is Rust Disease, which will 
cripple the mint hopelessly unless controlled. 

June,—^Early in the month vegetable 
marrows may be sown in a mound of soil 
on the manure heap, or in rich soil in the 
open garden. Set the seed i in, deep and 
I yd. apart. When the seedlings appear, 
protect them at night for a week or two by 
placing an inverted jam jar. over each. 

Tomatoes .—Plant tomatoes early in the 
month, They will give a yield of 5 lb. per 
plant if set 18 in. apart in good soil along¬ 
side «i sunny wall. To help fruit to set, dust 
the flowers daily with a rabbitts tail or 
camel's hair brush. Choose a good outdoor 
variety Ulce Essex Wonder, 

Peas .—It is possible to sow peas until the 
end of the month, but a first early variety 
must be chosen. The maincrops have no 
chance to fill their pods. Set the seed 3 in. 
apart in g in, wide, 3 in. deep, flat-bottomed 
drills. 


AVixen early and second early peas finish 
flowering, remove ilic growing ]:)oint of each 
plant lo concentrate niitriment in the devel- 
oping pods. Assist Liic latter to All well by 
feeding weekly with sui^cr-phosphate of lime 
at Lixe rate of i oz, per yd, run of drill, AA^aler 
the fertiliser in if the soil is dry. 

Camils and parsnips .—By this time main- 
crop carrots and parsnips arc ready for thin¬ 
ning to the final distance of i ft. apart. 
Choose showery weather if possible. If not, 
water the clay before. The superfluous seed¬ 
lings withdraw more ejisily from moist earth. 

CVAtj'.“DusL celery with weathered soot 
to ward off the egg-laying flics which arc the 
irarcnts of the loaf mining maggot. 

Towards the end of tlie month 
l>l[int savoys, an turn 11 cauliflowers, aiituinn 
broccoli, aiitiiinn cabbages and curly kale 
into their final quarters. All like rich, firm 
soil. Plant curly kale 2 ft. apart, the 
remainder 18 in. 

Onions.^Spvny onions with paraflin emul¬ 
sion to prevent an attack of the onion grub. 
Begin in early June, and repeat fortnightly 
until mid-August. This is the formula:— 
paraflin ^ pt., soft soap i lb., water 2 gall. 
Dissolve the soap in boiling water before 
adding tlic paraffin, 

July,—Sow globe beet for use in winter. 
Soak the seed ovcrnighl in clear W'ater to 
hasten germination. Space the seed in twos 
at gin, apart in lin. deep drill set Gin. 
asunder. 

liunner beans, —Spray runner beans on 
\varni evenings with clear water to prevent 
an attack of red spider, invigorate growth, 
and prevent the flowers from falling. 

Broad beans .—Remove and burn the lops 
of broad beans when they finish flowering. 
If black fly attacks the crops, destroy it by 
spraying with dorr is wash, obtainable at Ihc 
nearest garden sliop. 

Tojfiatoes. —Remove the side shoots from 
outdoor tomatoes, and tic them regularly. 
Water freely, and after the first fruit starts 
to colour, feed weekly with sulphate of 
potash teaspoonful per plant per dose) 
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and dilute soot water (6 pt. per plant per 
close) alternately until the end of the season. 

Potatoes ,—Earth up potatoes when the 
haulm is loin. high, drawing to each side 
of it a 5 in. high bank of finely pulverised 
soil* Spray the crop also with Bordeaux 
Mixture, as a safeguard against Late Blight 
Disease, which causes the tubers to decay. 
Bordeaux Mixture can be bought cheaply in 
paste form at the garden shop. 

Carrols ,—Run round carrot rows a i in, 
high barrier of sand soaked with paraffin 
as a safeguard against the attack of carrot 
grub. The barrier must be 2 or 3 in. away 
from the crop. 

Onions ,—Feed onions from early June until 
the bulbs mature. Liquid manure at quarter 
strength alternated with sulphate of potash 
teaspoonful per plant per dose) givc.s 
splendid results. 

Vegetable marme^s .—Remove the growing 
points of straggling vegetable marrow shoots, 
otherwise there will be an abundance of 
sterile growth. As the fruits start swelling, 
protect them from soil contamination by 
lifting each on to an inverted flowerpot or 
saucer. 

Brass teas .—Full up early peas and broad 
beans as they finish, and crop the ground 
with late savoys, curly kale, or purple 
sprouting broccoli. 

AiigusI:.—To provide cabbages for spring, 
sow in early August in a sunny well-drained 
plot. Mix a little lime with the soil, broad¬ 
cast the seed thinly, and just cover it by 
light raking, Offciiham is a very reliable 
sort. 

Carrots ,—Sow shorthorn carrots for pulling 
in late ail turn n. Make the drills i in. deep 
and space them 6 in. apart. Later, thin the 
seedlings to 3 in. 

Celery and leeks ,—Earth up early celery 
and leeks with 4 in. of finely pulverised soil, 
similar layers to be added at fortnightly 
intervals until the stems are covered. Gather 
celery stems together and tie them loosely 
before earthing, to keep soil out of the 
hearts. 
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When autumn onions ripen, bend 
over the tojis to arrest the flow of sap. Lift 
the bulbs a fortnight later, and after ripening 
them in full sun for a fortnight, store in a 
cool, dry, airy shed. 

Potatoes .—When lifting potatoes, save 
''seed'" for planting next year, unless the 
present stock has been grown for more than 
three years, when it is of no further use. 
Ideal size for sets is that of a hen's egg. 
Store the sets in boxes, and green them in 
full light. 

Winter greens ,—Earth up winter greens 
as far as the bottom leaves with finely broken 
soil, to conserve moisture, encourage surface 
rooting and afford support. 

Rimncy beans, —1[ black fly attacks 
runner beans, destroy it by spraying with 
soft soap solution (4 oz. in i gall, of water). 
Spray with clear water next day to remove 
the soap sediment. 

Onions.Sovj autumn onions in fairly 
rich, finn soil, in J in. deep drills spaced 1 ft, 
apart. On no account sow more deeply, or 
the bulbs will be bottle necked. 

Cutting and storing kerbs ,—Cut sage and 
thyme on some sunny morning, and spread 
out in a cool, airy room to dry. When 
throughly dry, tie the stems in bunches of 
convenient size and store in the herb cup¬ 
board. 

Caulifloivers ,—To prevent late summer 
cauliflowers from browning, bend the inner 
circle of leaves over the curds as soon as 
they form. 

French heans,^Spuiy French beans vigor¬ 
ously with aired water if the leaves arc 
bleached by red spicier. Tliis treatment is a 
certain cure if carried out on alternate 
evenings for a week. 

September.—Wlien runner beans reach the 
tops of the stakes, remove tlic growing point 
of each plant to concentrate nutriment in 
the pods below. Feed weekly with dilute 
liquid manure until the end of the season. 

Winter Icftifce .—Sow winter lettuce, Hardy 
I-Jammcrsmitli, early in the month in 
well-worked soil. Water regularly and the 
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seedlings will soon Idg ready to transplant at 
6 m. apart into their permanent qiiartcrfs- 

A n alternaiiva Joy stable inannye .— 'Fhc 
prevailing scarcity of stable inaiuire makes 
it necessary to look round for ciUcrnatives. 
One of the best of these is to sow while 
mustard on ground that is now becoming 
vacant. Dig in the growth when it is 6 to 
gin. tall. The seed should be broadcast 
thinly and just covered by light raking. 

Leebs .—^Leeks may still be planted for 
late spring use, but not in trenches. Set 
them 6 in. apart on the level garden, spacing 
the rows i ft. apart to allow for the necessary 
attention. 

Tomatoes ,—Remove those leaves or parts 
of leaves wbicli interfere vvith the ripening 
of outdoor tomatoes. Remove the growing 
point of each plants as no fruit which set 
after early September has a chance to ripen. 

Cut do^^m a portion of the mint 
bed in early September and young growth 
will quickly appear, maintaining a supply of 
green mint until well into November. 

Rhubarb .—Cnl off the flower stems of 
rhubarb and burn them. On no account 
must these stems be left lying on the bed 
surface, or they may introduce Bacterial 
Disease, which quickly destroys the crowns. 

Peas .—If white leaf spots appear on peas, 
destroy the mildew fungus causing them by 
dusting thickly with a mixture of 2 parts 
flowers of sulphur and i part freshly slaked 
lime. 

Mushrooms .'—supply of winter mush¬ 
rooms may be secured by making up a bed 
now in a dark clean outhouse. Tlie necessary 
temperature of 55° F. can be maintained by 
burning a fume-proof oil stove. The bed 
should be 9 in. deep and should be made of 
new horse manure turned over on alternate 
clays for a fortnight. Use sterilised spawn, 
planting pieces the size of a pigeon's egg 
I in. deep and gin, apart. 

Octoler. —October is the great vegetable 
harvesting month. Deal with potatoes as 
soon as the haulm yellows naturally. Lift 
on a dry day, and after exposing the tubers 


to the air for twenty-four hours, .store them 
in an environment affording darkness, dry¬ 
ness and freedom from frost, 

Carrols .—Carrots arc ready for lifting 
when their leaves fall over. Ease tip each 
root with a fork, afterwards cutting off the 
leaves as near the root as possible. Store 
tlicm in an outhouse, covering the roots with 
4in. of moist sand or loaf mould. 

Lift spring-grown onions when 
their skins ripen. Spread them out on the 
garden or in a shed until the tojis and roots 
wither. Then twist off both, and store the 
bulbs ill boxes or bags in a dry, frost-proof 
place. 

Beetroot.' —Beetroot, the hardiest root 
vegetable that is lifted, should be left until 
the last. Ease up the roots as advised for 
carrots. Handle them most carefully, or 
they will lilcccl, becoming quite valueless 
for the table. Twist off the leaves, and store 
as suggested lor carrots. 

Parsnijs .—Parsnips slioLiIcl not be lifted, 
as their flavour is improved by frost. It is 
advisable always to keep a portion of the 
bod covered with straw, so that in the event 
of hard weather, lifting for the tabic can 
proceed. 

Winter greens. —^lh‘om now onwards remove 
yellowing leaves from winter greens at 
weekly intervals. If allowed to hang on, 
they cause rapid deterioration amongst these 
vegetables. 

Frosts .—In early October, frosts begin 
to be severe. Runner and French beans and 
vegetable marrows arc the first to suffer. 
They can often be kept alive a few days 
longer by douching with ice-cold water 
before the sun rises on the rimed growth. 

Clearing the garden ,—Many crops arc now 
finishing, and unless they arc cleared 
promptly, the garden soon presents a 
dishevelled appearance. Burn anything that 
is diseased, pest ridden or stringy. Chop up 
the healthy succulent material, and mix it 
with the manure heap (4 in. of rubbish and 
4 in. of manure in alternate layers), thus 
producing a fine compost for enriching the 
land. 
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Noveml]er,—Plant spring cal^bagcs in their 
final quarters. They do splendidly after 
potatoes with no fiirlher soil preparation 
than that of digging i ft. deep. Set the plants 
in 3 in. deep drills at an all-round distance 
of 9 in. apart, thinning them to x8 in, 
in spring if all survive. 

Brussels spronls .—SiijjipQri tall Brussels 
sprouts with neat slakes, otherwise the 
plants may be damaged by high wind. Use 
a knife when gathering the sprouts to prevent 
stem peeling and decay. 

Stored crops ,—Examine stored crops and 
remove any that show signs of deterioration. 
There is always a little loss immediately 
after storing, due to the occasional bruising 
that is inevitable when lifting and handling 
the crops. 

Manuring .—^Dig in wlutc mustard sown 
as green manure. If before doing so the 
mustard is rolled, or Jlatlcned with a rake, 
t])ere will be less difficulty in covering it. 

Asparagus .—Cut down a.sparagiis to within 
3 in. of the ground level. Loosen the soil 
with the fork, and mulch with a 3 in. layer 
of well-rotted stalkie manure, 

lihuharh .—Rhubarb may now be planted 
in deeply worked rich soil at an all-rouiid 
distance of 3 ft, apart. Bury the crowns or 
root tops 1 in. deep. For early gathering the 
variety Prince Albert is the best, and there is 
nothing to equal Linnaeus for late gathering. 

Broad beans .—Sow Seville Giant Longpod 
broad beans in moderately rich soil. Make 
the drills 9 in, wide and 3 in. deep, In each 
drill sow two rows of seed alternately at 
6 in. apart. The great advantage of this 
November sowing is that the crop invariably 
escapes attack by black fly. 

Liming, —Novcml)cr is an excellent liming 
month. Freshly slaked Derbyshire lime is 
the best for garden purposes. Fork it in 4 in. 
deep at the rate of 8 oz. per sq. yd. Average 
soils need liming once in three years. All 
things considered, the best way is to divide 
the garden into three equal sections, and 
treat one each year. 

Weeds ,—If there are serious perennial 
weeds in the garden, such as twitch, corn' 


bind, coltsfoot, this is a good time to 
eliminate them. Fork deeply, break up the 
soil finely, and pick out and burn every 
trace of root or underground stem, 

December,—December is an important 
month for winter digging. Exposure of the 
soil to aJterjiating frost and thaw as early 
as this, brings it into the kindliest possible 
condition by sowing and planting time. 
That is the secret of successful vegetable 
growing. 

proceeding with this work, 
remember that neither frost nor snow must 
be dug in, otherwise they will depress the 
temperature of the soil for months. The 
minimum digging depth is i ft., but as much 
land as possible should be dug 2 ft. deep, to 
increase the food supply, extend the rooting 
range, and render tJic crops less liable to 
injury by summer drought. When digging 
2 ft. deep, take care not to bring the subsoil 
or 1)01 tom I ft. layer to the surface. It takes 
at least six years for exposed .sub-soil to 
become suitable for growing. When digging 
I or 2 ft, deep, mix generous supplies of 
stable manure with the soil. Leave the top 
layer rougl], to expose the maximum surface 
to the elements. 

OnL-ofseason crops. —Out-of-season crops 
are greatly appreciated. Early January is 
the time to sow them on hotbeds—shorthorn 
carrots, turnips, beetroot, lettuce, radishes, 
salad onions, corn salad, and the rest. Mid- 
December is the time to begin preparing the 
hotbed, and here is the method. Secure a 
supply of littery horse manure and mix it 
with an equal quantity of newly fallen 
leaves. Turn over the heap on alternative 
days for a fortnight, on each occasion work¬ 
ing the outside of the heap to the centre, 
where the hoLLer conditions kill the manure 
flies and grubs. At the end of this period, 
the temperature will, after ascending, have 
fallen to 75° F. Make up tlie hotbed at once— 
a 2 ft. deep, firmly pressed heap made in a 
sunny, sheltered corner. Place a cold frame 
on top of it, a 4 in. layer of good soil on the 
manure, and all is ready for sowing. 
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Protect celery from frost damage 
l)y laying i)0a sticlcs lightly over the trenches. 
Straw answers well where pea sticks are not 
available, but it mnsL be lifted off for a day 
at three-weekly intervals to air the celery. 


Panlcy ,—Stir into the soil around winter 
parsley a light dressing of freshly slaked 
lime, which not only Arms the foliage, but 
stiinuiaLcs young fronds to form. 


A YEAR’S WORK IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 


January.—Repair bald patches in the 
lawn. Remove the soil 2 to 3 in. deep, fork 
and firm the underlying soil, and fit in 
accurately cut patches of turf. Fill in the 
cracks between -the new and the old turf 
with finely riddled soil to provide a bridge 
across which grass roots can knit, 

Liming. —i\s soon as tulips and daffodils 
appear, apply superphosphate of lime at 
I oz, per sq. yd. to encourage the formation 
of vigorous roots. 

Lilacs. —Remove suckers from lilacs, cut¬ 
ting them off where they rise on the roots, 
These robber growths develop from the stock 
on Avluch the variety is budded or grafted. 
They quickly overwhelm it and what should 
be an object of beauty becomes coarse and 
unlovely, 

SloYci rfa/ih'fls.—Examine stored dahlias, 
removing tubers and cutting out any rotted 
pieces. Fill the cavity with dust chaixoal 
or brick dust to prevent the trouble from 
spreading. 

Lilies of ike valley. —Plant lilies of the 
valley in a shady spot. Enrich the soil 
liberally with equal parts of well-rotted 
manure and leaf mould. Plant the lilies 4 in. 
apart and i in. deep. 

Roses. —Refirm roses and shrubs planted 
ill autumn, otherwise they may perish 
through lack of effective soil contact, 

Protecimi for the huiding point of roses .— 
Wrap the budding point of weeping and 
upright standard roses with sacking or 
canvas, which must be tied securely. This 
budding point, which lies just beneath the 
head of branches, is very susceptible to frost 
damage. 


Polyanthuses. —Remove yellow leaves from 
polyanthuses, and stir into the soil a liberal 
dressing of weathered soot. Examine the 
plants carefully for slugs which often damage 
them severely. Drop an)' that are found into 
a pail of brine. 

Soil preparation. —Prepare sweet pea soil, 
enriching it moderately to a depth of 2ft. 
with stable manure and bone meal. This 
flower is more beautiful when grown in 2 to 
3 ft. wide clumps than in continuous rows. 

Lilies. —Plant bulbs of the beautiful cream 
spire lily {GaUonia caudicam). Set them 
9 in. apart and 5 in, deep in sunny borders. 

in. layer of sand beneath each bulb pre¬ 
serves the root plate, and ensures healthy 
rooting. 

February.—Sow snapdragons, zinnias, 
petunias, salvias, and verbenas for summer 
bedding in boxes on the hotbed. Prepare 
the hotbed as advised in the vegetable section 
on page 175. Cover the manure with i in. 
layer of small cinders, and stand the boxes 
on these. Drain the boxes with i in. layer 
of rough leaves, fill them to within J-in. of 
the rim with sandy soil, sow thinly, water 
through a fine rosed can and cover the boxes 
with glass and brown paper until the seed¬ 
lings appear. 

Clematis, —^Priiiic tall-growing clematises, 
cutting back the shoots to within 15 hi. of 
the ground level Afterwards fork in 18 in. 
of a light dressing of well-rotted manure on 
all available sides of the stems. Clematises 
may also be planted now. They like a ivest 
or a south-west aspect. Comtesse de 
Boncharcl (pink), Jackmannii (purple), and 
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Jackmannii alba (wWlc) arc three clclightM 
kinds. 

Winter jasmine ,—Prune winter jasmine 
as soon as the flowers faclcj shortening tlic 
flowered shoots half-way back. 

Laxms. —aAI^ouL' the miclcllc of the monl li 
dress the lawn with a mixture of 4 parts 
superjfliosphate of Jjjnc and x pa]'t eacli of 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potash 
at the rate of i oz. per sep yd. Water the 
dressingin, to prevent temporary turf burning. 

Planting. —Rose, shrub and herbaceous 
jflanting may 210W be resumed, Mazmre 
moderately for roses, generously for slinibs 
and herbaceous plants. In every case make 
the planting hole wide enough to receive the 
outstretched roots comfortably. Bury the 
budding point or swelling towards the stem 
base of roses i in. deep. Plant shrubs on 
the level of the soil mark—a dark ring 
on the main stem. Cover the crowns or tops 
of herbaceous plants i im 

Soil preparation .—Prepare the dahlia 
border, digging it deeply and manuring 
generously. In addition to manure, wood 
ashes and soot must be freely mixed with 
the top I ft. layer. 

Privet hedges .—Cut back overgrown privet 
hedges. The branches can be shortened to 
any height desired. Privet breaks new 
growth freely from Iwd wood. 

March.—For the herbaceous border dig 6 in. 
deep, burying the residue of last autumn's 
mulch. Break up the soil finely, and sprinkle 
on the surface a 2 oz. per sq. yd. dressing of 
freshly slaked lime. If slugs attack the young 
growth, surround each plant with ^ in. thick 
3 in. wide ring of cinders as a safeguard. 

Sioeet peas .—Sow sweet peas early in the 
montJi, at a depth of 2 in. Set two rows of 
seed around the edge of clump sites at an 
all-round distance of 6 in. apart. AVhere the 
plants are to be grown in continuous lines, 
set two rows of seed in each drill. 

Pruning roses ^—From the middle to the 
end of the month, according to the district, 
prune roses. This is a most important opera¬ 
tion, Each shoo I of vigorous growing dwarf 


varieties should be cut lialTway back, eacli 
shoot of the less vigorous to within two buds 
or eyes from the base. Shorten the side 
shoots of climbing varieties to within three 
eyes from their bases. Cut out of ramblers 
last year's flowej'ed wood, Wear gloves; use 
a sharp knife; make upward slanting cuts 
immedlately above the selected buds, and 
as a hygienic measure, burn the primings. 

ConijcYs .—Conifers may be planted this 
month. Lovely kinds arc Ciipressus Stewartii 
(golden variegated leaves) and Ciipressus 
Alliimii (silver variegated leaves). Mix plenty 
of leaf mould with the soil, and if dry weather 
prevails, spray daily with clear water until 
young growth is formed, 

Lilies .—Plant the Liliums crocenm 
(orange), regale (ivliitc and pink), tigrinum 
splcndens (orange, with black spots), and 
chalcedomcum (scarlet). Set the bulbs 4 in. 
deep and 6 in. apart in colonies of three to 
six. All love sunshine and good soil. 

Lawns .—Roll the lawn twice each week 
when the surface is dry. Pass twice over 
each spot, and at each rolling start from a 
different position; e.g., cast to west, and 
north to south, 

April.- -Plant violas and pansies Sin. 
apart along path edges, in rose beds and in 
clumps in the herbaceous border. Water 
copiously until growth restarts, and for a 
fortnight remove the flower buds. 

Gladioli —^Plant large flowered and Primii- 
llnus hybrid gladioli in deeply dug, rich 
soil. Set the bulbs 9 in. apart and 3 in. deep. 
Before filling in each hole, sprinkle the 
bulbs with flowers of sulphur as a safeguard 
against Smut Disease. 

Lawns .—Start lawn mowning. Oil the 
maciiinc on the patii, never on tile lawn. 
Lift the cylinder into the top notch, dropping 
it to the bottom at the second mowing. A 
close cut on the first occasion is injurious to 
the young grass. 

Hardy annuals.Sow luirdy niinuals— 
calendulas, clarkias, annual chrysanthemums, 
cornflowers, nigellas, Californian poppies, 
and so oil in separate beds, borders and in 
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vacant spaces in the herbaceous border. 
Broadcast the seed thinly, and cover it by 
light raldng or sow in i in. deep drills, 
according to the type of display desired. 

Prinihig .—Reduce the shoots of the follow¬ 
ing herbaceous subjects to six of the best per 
plant:—Michaelmas daisies, phloxes, liclcn- 
inuis, sunflowers, nidbeckias, and centrau- 
thiises. Cut off redundant shoots where they 
arise on the roots. 

Climheys .—Tic or nail all kinds of climbers 
to their supports. The branches arc now 
hanging heavy with foliage and unless 
adequately supported, may be broken by 
the weight of heavy rain. 

TIis Dutch hoe .—Use the Dutch hoe 
wherever there are weeds or soil caking. If 
the first batch of weeds is destroyed, the 
garden will be pretty clear throiiglioiit the 
season. If soil caking is prevented, much 
moisture will be conserved. 

Hyaemths and fitlips .—Stake Dutch 
hyacinths and tulips and, to prolong the 
display, mulch between the plants with lin, 
layer of short maniirc or lawn mowings. 

Wim&oyms ,—If wirewomis arc attacking 
border carnations, destroy them by lioeing 
into the bed a 2 oz. per sq. ycl. dressing of an 
equal part mixture of naphthalene and freshly 
slaked lime. 

May.—Remove weak inside shoots from 
dwarf roses, If green flies are feeding in the 
growing points, destroy them by dusting with 
tobacco powder. 

Border chrymilhemimis .—Plant border 
chrysanthemums at an all-round distance 
of i8 in. apart, in a sunny rich border. Stake 
each specimen immediately after planting, 
water regnlarly until growth restarts, and for 
two months dust fortnightly with weathered 
soot, to keep leaf mining maggots at bay. 

Laims .—Kill daisies on the lawns by 
dressing them thickly with lawn sand in 
dry weather. If rain falls within four days, 
the lawn sand loses its potency, and the 
dressing must be repeated. 

Biennials .—To provide beautiful flowers 
for next spring, sow wallflowers, forget-me- 


nots, double daisies and polyanthuses, the 
three first named in a sunny situation, the 
last named in partial shade. Make the drills 
■^111. deep and space them i ft. apart, 

'riilips .—^AVlicn Darwin tulips cgeiso flower¬ 
ing, nip oft the faded blooms, and if the 
ground is needed for summer flowers, replant 
the tulips ill a reserve corner, leaving them 
there until growth dies down naturally. 
"Jlieii lift the bulbs, ripcji them in full sun, 
and store in a cool, dry shed. 

Summer bedding flowers .—Plant summer 
bedding flowers—snapdragons, stocks, asters, 
calceolarias, and the rest. In each case make 
bold masses of colour rather than straight 
lines. They arc mneh more effective. Before 
planting, dig the beds i ft. deep, and if there 
is any difficulty in breaking down the lumps, 
soalc them with water, and they will fall to 
a fine powder vvhen drying out. 

Pruning .—Remove the straggling side 
shoots of Cnprcssus macrocarpa and Cupres- 
sus lawsoniaiia. Use scissors, and take off 
each shoot separately. All Cupressus are 
badly mauled by sliears. 

Sweet peas .—Water sweet peas with lime 
water (i oz. of freslily skilced lime in 2 gall, of 
water, and i gall, per yd, of row or clump). 
This treatment firms the foliage, and prevents 
the buds from dropping prematurely. 

June,—^Plfint dahlias early in the month 
in a rich, sunny situation. Space the large 
flowered decorative, cactus, and show 
varieties 3 ft. apart; singles, charms, and 
pompoms 2ft,; mignon or dwarf bedding 
sorts i8 ill. Water consistently until growth 
restarts. 

Lilacs .—Prune lilacs, shortening the flow¬ 
ered shoots half-way back. Cut out entirely 
the weak, saj:)py inside shoots, and if suckers 
arise from the roots of named varieties, 
remove them at their source. 

Herbaceous plants .—Stake herbaceous 
plants as they need it. In all cases tie 
loosely enough to preserve the natural deport¬ 
ment of the plant. Where twiggy hazel 
branches are available, these are an ideal 
method of support. 
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Roses .—must now be fed at fort¬ 
nightly intervals until the end of the season. 
An excellent mixture is superpJiospliate of 
lime 5 parts, sulphate of ammonia and 
sulphate of potash i part each. Give one 
tcaspoonful to cadi bush per dose. sSprinklc 
the mixture evenly on the soil near the main 
stem, stir it in if tlic soil is moist, water 
should it he dry. If rose leaflets arc curled, 
remove and burn tliem. The mag^got of the 
leaf rolling sawfly is feeding inside each 
leaflet. There is no other remedy except 
hand pidcing, 

Paeonics .—Cut off the faded flowers of 
paeonies, and mulch the roots with leaf 
mould or stable manure. Hot sun is injuri¬ 
ous to them. 

Hardy aiiunals .—Thin hardy annuals suffi¬ 
ciently to allow room for pi'oper development. 
The thinnings, if withdrawn carefully from 
moist soil and transplanted at once, will 
take hold quickly^ and flower hcautifuKy. 

Hedges .—Clip privet and evergreen Ironcy- 
sucklc hedges, removing the growth that has 
developed siJice April. Always work back¬ 
wards to keep the part clipped in view. This 
affords a valuable guide to a neat clip. 

Polyanthuses ,—Divide flowered poly¬ 
anthuses and set the divisions in a sliady 
border at g in. apart. Here, if dusted at 
three \Yeckly intervals with weathered soot, 
they will inake si.)lcndid clumps for flowering 
next spring. 

July.—If white leaf blotches appear on 
roses, dust them thickly with a mixture of 
2 parts flowers of sulphur and i part freshly 
slaked lime. The trouble is mildew, a 
disease that spreads quickly, and ruins 
flowering prospects. 

Sweet peas ,—Remove side shoots from 
sweet peas, and where the plants are tied 
to stakes, the tendrils from the leaf ends. 
From now until the end of the season feed 
weekly and alternately with quarter strength 
liquid manure (i gall, per ycl. run), and 
sulphate of potash (i oz. per yd. run). 

Violas and pansies .—Remove faded flowers 
from violas and pansies weekly from now to 


the end of the season. A light mulch of leaf 
mould or lawn mowings, l^y conserving 
moisture, increases tlic output of bloom. 

Ltipuis and delphiniums ,—When lupins 
and dclphiniiinis finish flowering cut off the 
faded spikes and yellowing leaves, feed 
weekly with dilute liquid manure, and there 
will soon be a charming second display. 

Pinladelphnses and diervillas ,—Prune 
philaclelphuscs and diervilks as soon ns they 
finish blooming. Cut out the flowered 
branches back to the point at which strong 
young shoots arise as these are the next 
season's flowers. 

Hardy anjinah ,—Sow quick growing hardy 
annualssuch as cazidytuft, calendulas, ncn 70 ' 
philas, and saponarias for an autumn display. 
There arc x^lcnty of vacant spots in which 
these flowei's will be welcome. Broadcast 
the seed thinly in well-worked soil* and just 
cover it l^y light raking. 

Gladioli .—If slugs are crawling up the 
flower stems, prevent their ascent by wrap¬ 
ping a strand of cotton wool around the 
base of each stem lin. above the soil level. 
Water gladioli copiously during dry weather. 

Lawns.—Give the lawn its summer dress¬ 
ing,' —I oz, per sq. yd. close of a mixture of 
3 parts sand and i part siilijhate of ammonia. 
Water the dressing in. 

Border carnations .—Layer border carna¬ 
tions. Choose liealtlry young shoots, strip 
the leaves from the bottom inch of the 
stem, make a longitudinal slit in the stripped 
part and plant the layers, while still attached 
to the parent, in a 4 in, high mound of sandy 
soil, securing them firmly with hooked wood 
pegs, In eight weeks the layers will be 
rooted, and ready for transplanting. 

August.—Tr'anspiant waUdomc seccUings 
into nursery beds at an all-round distance 
of 6 in. apart. Make the soil moderately rich, 
and very iinn, to encourage sturdy growth. 

Dwarf roses .—Wlien the first wave of 
dwarf roses is past, cut the flowered shoots 
half-way back, to induce the development 
of strong side shooLs which will bear a 
beatiful late summer and autumn display. 
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Madonm /zfe.—Pltuit the Mcidoniia lilies 
(Lilium candidum) in a warm sunny border. 
Space the bulbs 6 in. apart and bury tlie 
cro'wns or tops 4 in. deep. Colonics of three 
or four set at suitable intervals in the her¬ 
baceous border make a delightful picture. 

GeranUans ,—Insert cuttings of bedding 
geraniums 2 in. apart in boxes of sandy 
soil, or in 3|in, pots (tluec cuttings round 
tile side of each). Prepare each cutting for 
insertion by removing the two bottom 
leaves, and cutting across the stem immedi¬ 
ately beneath tlie bottoin joint. The ideal 
length for the cuttings is 2iin. After water¬ 
ing, stand the vessels on a scnii-shacly path 
to root. 

Pink pipings .—Insert pink pipings, which 
are 2 in. long slioot-cncls pulled out, not cut 
off. Without any trinuning, plant the pipings 
4 in. apart in a sandy border. 

Weeding .—Weed summer flower beds, 
remove faded blooms, and cut out exhausted 
shoots. If golden feather is flowering, cut 
off the flower stems. If phlox Dnimmondi 
is straggling, peg down t]ie shoots. 

Jasmine .—Prune summer flowering jas¬ 
mine {Jasmine officinale). Cut out the weak 
branches, and shorten the remainder lialf- 
way back. 

Sweet peas .—Spray sweet jDeas vigorously 
with nicotine insecticide if thrips, small 
yellow or black torpedo-shaped insects, are 
feeding on them. Loosen the soil around the 
roots, and mulch with short stable manure. 

Rambler roses .—Feed rambler roses with 
quarter strength liquid manure from the 
time the buds show colour until the end of 
the flowering period. Then there will be no 
locked buds. Give each average sized 
specimen 2 gall, at five day intervals. 

Deulzias .—Prune deutzias, shortening the 
side shoots Lo within 2 iu. froin the base. 
Cut out entirely weak shoots, which often 
develop rather freely in the centres of these 
shrubs. Afterwards fork in a light dressing of 
stable manure as far as the branches stretch. 

September.—Insert viola, calceolaria, and 
pentstemon cuttings in a well-drained 4 in. 


deep bed of sandy .soil in a cold frame. In 
each case choose 2.Jin. long, unflowcrcd 
shoots. Prepare them for insertion by 
removing two or three bottom leaves, and 
shaving the stem iinmediaiely beneath the 
bottom joint. Plant firmly at 2 in. apart. 
Keep the lights cln.scd until young growth 
indicates that roots have formed. Shade 
during biiglit sun shine, 

Uarwigs .—^'Irap carwig.s amongst dahlias 
and border chrysiinlhcmums by folding 
corrugated paper loosely round the top of 
each slake. Examine the traps daily, destroy¬ 
ing the pests that arc found feeding therein, 

Dahlias ^—Feed dahlias from early Septem¬ 
ber until tlie end of the flowering season, at 
weekly intervals. Here is an excellent 
mixture:—superphosphate of lime 6 parts, 
sulphate of ammonia 2 parts, sulphate of 
lime and sulphate of potash i part each. 
Give each plant one tcaspoonful per dose, 
sprinkling it evenly on the soil around the 
main .stem, and watering it in. 

Lawns .—Sow lawns in w'ell-maiiured soil, 
and on a fine, finUj even surface. Use il qz< 
of seed per sq. yd., and cover it with '}in. of 
riddled soil. Weed established lawns, cutting 
out plantains, hawkweed and danclelioii.s with 
an old table knife, Into the hole vacated by 
each dandelion drop a pinch of .sulphate of 
ammonia to kill the remaining portion of the 
tap root. Destroy daisies by dressing thickly 
with lawn sand, avoiding surrounding turf. 
Choose dry weather, for in wet weather the 
lawn sand has no killing effect. 

RamhUr roses .—^Prunc rambler roses as 
soon as the flowers fade. Cut out the flowered 
branches at the ground level if no young 
shoots arise towards their base. Where 
young shoots do arise, malce the cut immedi¬ 
ately above their point of origin. 

Dwarf roses .—Spray dwarf roses with half 
strength J 3 ordeaux Mixture as a safeguard 
against Black Spot Disease, which with the 
approach of Autumn may be very destruc¬ 
tive. The mixture is available in paste form 
at most garden sliops, only needing tlie 
addition of a prescribed volume of water. 

Hedges .—Clip privet, honeysuckle and yew 
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hccl[^es, rcnioving the young grow 111, and 
making a neat finish. Use sharp shears, and 
do not rear a Jadder or any heavy object 
agaiJist the edge, or lliis wijl siioil the shape. 

Snowdrops ,—Plant snowdrops in the lawn, 
in borders, amongst shi'ubs and around tree 
trunks. Set the Indbs 3111. deep and 2111. 
apart. Mix plenty of leaf mould willt lltc 
soil. In addition to Lli,e common kind, the 
larger Byjiiuitine snowdrop is well worth 
planting, 

October.—Pull up snimncr Ilowers such 
as snapdragons, nemosias, stocks, etc., 
and fill Lire beds and borders with spring 
flowering subjects, Before doing so, dig i ft. 
deep, and incorporate a moderate clre.ssing 
of stable manure and bone meal, The follow^ 
ing arc the distances at which the various 
spring flowers should be planted:—^walh 
flowers, 12 111.; polyanthuses, claiTodils, hya¬ 
cinths and Danvin tulips, 9 in,; early tulips, 

7 ill,; douhlo daisies and forget-mc-noLs, 6 in, 

Vianimj* hnlb ^.—Use a trowel when plant- , 
ing all spring flowering subjects, and plant 
fiz'mly, to reduce the risk of lifting by frost. 
Set bulbs double tlicir own depths; that is 
to say, if a bulb measures i^in. from the 
crown to the root plate, the crown or top 
must lie J5 in. below soil level. Beneath each 
bulb place \ in, layer of sand, to encourage 
healthy rooting. 

Sweet Williams and Canterbury bells ,— 
Plant Sweet Williams and Canterbury bells 
in their flowering quarters at an alhroiind 
distance of 10 in. apart. Choose a sunny 
situation, mix lime or lime rubble freely 
with the soil and take care not to bury the 
deeply sunken crown or growing point, 
othcrwi.se llic plimls will perish. 

Dahlias .—When dahlias are blackened by 
frost, cut down the stems to within 310. of 
the ground level. Lift the roots, wash them 
under a running tap and after drying them, 
store in sand in a frost-proof place. 

Disposing of rubbish, —A.t this season a 
considerable quantity of rubbish accumu¬ 
lates. Burn anything which is unhealthy 
and store the ashes in a dry place for use 


later as a fertiliser. Chop up the remainder 
and mix it with stable manure, a 4 in. layer 
of eacli run alternately, and eventually the 
hca]) will provide a valuable compost for 
digging into the garden, 

Irises .—Plant English, Spanish and Butch 
irises at an all-round distance of bin apart. 
Mix well-rotted mamm and sulphate of 
potash freely witli the soil. Set the bulbs 
3 in. deep, 

Laiy/zs.^Cease mowing the lawn after the 
first severe frosts, Oil the machine and store 
it hi a place. If there are worm casts 
on the lawn surface, water with permangan¬ 
ate of potash solution oz. in 2 gall of 
water and 1 gall, per sq. ycl. Collect and 
destroy the worms at once a.s tliis treatment 
does not kill them all. 

November, —Cut down herbaceous border 
lilants to witliin 3 in. of the ground level. 
Tie the stalces into bundles of convenient 
size, and store them away for use another 
year. Fork 6 in. deep between the plants 
and mulch with a 3 in. layer of well-rottcd 
stable manure. 

Border chrysanthemums ,—Cut down border 
clirysanthcmums, lift a few plants, set them 
in boxes, and winter them in a cold frame. 
Where such a structure is not available, bury 
tlie roots in a heap of small, weathered 
cinders, where they will be preserved from 
damping off and slug attack. 

MonibretCas and gladioli .—Lift inontbretias 
and gladioli and after cleansing the bulbs, 
store them in boxes in a dry, airy frost-proof 
shed, 

Lilies of the valley ,—Stir into tire lily of 
the valley bed a 2 oz. per sq, yd. dressing of 
bone meal, and mulch with a 2 in. layer of 
equal parts well-rotted manure and leaf 
mould. 

Roses .—Plant roses in moderately manured 
soil- Space dwarf, large flowered varieties 
18 in. apart; dwarf polyantlias 15 in.; 
clinabers and ramblers 6 ft. 

Hedges .—Privet is the most satisfactory 
hedge to plant m exposed situations and 
poor soil. Set the plants in a double row at 
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an all-round disUincc of 9 in. apart. The 
evergreen honeysuckle makes a beantifiil 
licclgc in a skeltered situation. Want in a 
single row at i ft. apart. Lovely flowering 
hedges are made by Olearia Haaslii (while), 
Berberis Darwinii (orange), and Jiscallonia 
Langleycnsis (pink). Plant in a single row, 
With the leaves or brandies just lonching. 

Winter aconile .—Plant the beautiful yellow 
winter aconite hyenudi^) which 

IJooms in early January, Set the roots i in. 
deep and from 2 to 4 in. apart. Informal 
planting is the most attractive, and there is 
no position in which winter aconites look 
lovelier than beneath the branches of a tree 
or shrub. 

Fyo^t ,—Frosts are now becoming scvcrc- 
If wallflowers, pol3^aiithii.seSj forget-me-nots 
and double daisies are lifted by them, 
rerirni the root.s at once, otherwise they will 
perish through lade of soil contact. 

December,—As soon as rose leaves fall, 
rake them up and burn them, together with 
the faded blooms. Fork 6 in. deep between 
the bushes, taking care not to in]lire the roots, 
Work in a 3 oz. per sq. yd. dressing of basic 
.skg, the finest of all winter fertilisers for 
roses. 

Lawns may now be laid with 
turf, which is the quickest means of estab¬ 
lishing a lawn. Manure the soil liberally, 
and after making it fine, firm and even, 
spread i in. layer of sand or cinders on the 
surface, and lay the turf on that. Having 
done so, fill the cracks between the turves 
with fine soil. 

Gla^s frames .—Wash the glass of frames 
in which bedding cuttings are planted. On 


frosty nights cover up calceolarias and pent- 
stemons, or they will be seriously injuTed. 
Wbcu ventilating these frames, always tilt 
the lights on tlie leeward side, to cxcliiclc 
draughts. 

Ivy ,—^Iflaiit golden and silver ivy alongside 
shady walls and fences. Set the plants 6 ft. 
apart, and mix plenty of lime rubble with 
the soil. Insert 6 in. long ivy cuttings 3 in. 
deep and 6 in. apart in a shady border, 

Alterations and improvements,— essen¬ 
tial alterations and improvements, such as 
thinning shrubs, erecting rustic arches and 
fences, giving curves to straight borders, 
making an arbour and so on. Gardens that 
arc quite t>laiu can be made beautiful by 
artistic touches such as these. 

Stored dahlias ,—Examine stored dahlias, 
cutting off decayed Uihcrs, and cutting out 
partially decayed pieces. If the tubers are 
shidvelling, sprinkle them with water, and 
they will soon plump iip. 

Chrislnias roses ,—Stir into the soil around 
Christmas roses a dressing of superphosphate 
of lime to invigorate rooting and help the 
development of perfect flowers. After buds 
show, protect the plants with a glass-covered 
box to preserve unsullied the snowy whiteness. 

Evergreens ,—■When cutting evergreens for 
Christmas, consider the slinibs first. Remove 
only straggling and badly placed shoots. 
Cut them off cleanly, or the process will be 
followed by serious dic-baclc. 

Rockeries ,—Clean up the rockery and 
replace displaced stones. If there is to be 
stability, each stone must be buried at least 
half its depthp and must tilt slightly h^ck- 
wards, to conduct water to the plants and 
not avvay from them. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


I T is taken for granted that pupils entering 
the senior school possess a reasonable 
knowledge of the use of the common tools 
necessary to a needlewoman; viz., scissors^ 
tape measure, thimble. Everything attempted 
in the junior scliool should have had a direct 
bearing on, and given practice in, all the 
operations necessary for a pupil to cut out 
and make up her own garments, so that the 
teacher in the senior school justifiably looks 
for a certain standard of attainment in her 
pupils. 

The instinct of necdlecraft is a natural 
lieritage of tlie female sex, and though 
there will be many cases where a girl is not 
gifted to specialise in needlework, a certain 
minimum is required by all, and knowledge 
of the subject is essential. What girl can 
foresee, when she fulfils her ultimate vocation 
in life of a **home-maker,'' whether her 
means will be limited or not? Every girl, 
on attaining school-leaving age, ought to 
be able do make a complete set of indoor 
clothes for herself and possess such a 
knowledge of needlework as will enable her 
to secure those additions to the home that 
will add to its beauty and comfort, which 
would otheiwise be denied her, 

Patterns.—^Thc importance of a pattern 
is not so much in its actual production— 
patterns can be very easily obtained nowa¬ 
days—but in the biiiklmg up of the pattern 
which is the means by which pupils acquire 
knowledge of "proportion and line," without 
which the " cut ” in a garment is non-existent, 
and the appreciation of the principle on 
which the pattern has been constructed is 
the salient point. The teaching of pattern 
making in senior schools should be based 
on the drafting of patterns and the use 
and adaption of bought or existing patterns. 


The use of ready-made paper patterns is 
essential, as these patterns, being well cut 
and up-to-date in style, have become very 
popular. They are extremely valuable as 
regards the fashions of the moment, and if 
the principles of pattern making, with which 
the pupil has become so familiar with, con¬ 
stant use, are brought to bear on these 
patterns, there will be no difficulty in 
altering one's own "block" pattern to suit 
the details of fashion. However good a 
bought pattern may be, it may require 
adjustment, Existing patterns are cut 
according to the bust and hip measurements 
for normal figures, but this does not necess¬ 
arily mean that the pattern will fit perfectly 
if the bust or hip measurement is correct, as 
all figures are not proportionate. The 
pattern should be tested with the wearer's 
own measurements, and the nece&sary adjust¬ 
ments made, The teacher must take 
particulai' care to notice that all alterations, 
which must be carried out by the pupils 
themselves, preserve the lines of the pattern 
to prevent the garment from being robbed 
of its smartness. 

Computation of coat—During the dis¬ 
cussion on the garment to be made, the 
probable cost should also be ■ discussed by 
the teacher. Patterns of the various Icinds 
of materials suitable for the garment should 
be exhibited, the different widths with their 
accompanying prices per yard, and their 
suitability for the pattern should be explained. 
Reference must be made to the folding oE 
the material to avoid waste and the best 
way of placing the pattern on it, The 
quantity of material required can then 
be calculated. Each pupil may tlien malm 
her own choice according to the means at 
her disposal, 
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Lay 01- THE Patteun 


Mateciala.—The adolescent giii has a 
natural longing for fashionable clothes to 
wear, and this finds expression to a certain 
extent in the choice of material when a new 
garment is nnder discussion. As the present 
day offers such a wide variety of materials 
in texture, design and colour, and the 
needlework stock cupboard is of necessity 


limited in its range of materials, girls should 
be eiicoLiraged to bring their own materials, 
This enables them to satisfy their desire in 
every way, and relieves tlie teacher of much 
anxiety as regards the sale of the garment. 

Cutting out —The difficuUy of the cutting- 
out process varies in a lesser or greater 
degree according to the equipment of the 
classroom. Every available space providing a 
flat surface must be utilised in order to allow 
as many girls as possible to cut out at the 
same time, thus preventing the spending of 
loo much time on one pj'ocess. The pinning 
of the pattern on the material, the position 
of the worker, and the method of using 
the scissors must be demonstrated. The 
cutting out of the garment is best explained 
by means of a chart made by the teacher 
sliowing the "'lay of the pattern on tlie 
n^atcrial/' the "matcriur' in question being 
1 )rown paper cut to represent material of 
various widths, and the pattern being cut 
out from drafting paper or brightly coloured 
paper. Much practice is needed in cutting 
out for the girls Lo gain confidence. News¬ 
papers pasted together provide suitable 
"material" for practice in laying on the 
pattern and cutting out, whenever individual 
work is temporarily at a standstill. Following 
the instructions on tlie chart, the pupils will 
make similar "lays" ready for the teacher's 
supervision before cutting out. 

Notebook.—It is advantageous to the 
pupils if they are provided with a notebook 
in which lo make notes on the work done. 
This need not be an elaborate piece of work, 
but must be neat and tidy to serve as a 
reference for the pupil in future years. 
The notes could he made by one section of 
the class while the teacher is supervising 
the work of the remainder. 

Output.—^Wasle of time is often the 
reason for a small output. To minimise this 
as much as possible, all materials should be 
given out before the lesson begins, so that 
work may begin at once. The garment 
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should be started as soon as possible in the 
term. The teacher should aim at the pro¬ 
duction ol three garments and a piece of 
knitting during the year. Girls lose interest 
in their work if the making of one garment 
is allowed to drag over the whole of the 
year. Waiting between garments should 
never be allowed. When three or four girls 
are ready, a new pattern should be taught. 
This 'gives recognition to quick workers and 
encourages the slower ones to speed up with 
their work. Much delay is caused by 
"unpicking*' which spoils the work and 
discourages the worker. The teacher may 
avoid this by careful supervision of all 
fixing before the permanent sewing is done. 
Keeping all the girls fully occupied is essential 
if an increased output is to be obtained and 
interest maintained. 

Methods oi working.—Class teaching is of 
first importance in the teaching of needlework. 
Hitherto, this has been much neglected, 
most teachers being content to attend to 
tlie pupils individually, telling them what 
to do as each step arises. As a result the 
girls do not become self-reliant, and, although 
garments are produced, no training in 
garment construction is given. Some indivi¬ 
dual help will of course be necessary, but 
not until the principles of a process and the 
actual method of procedure have been taught 
the class as a whole. Group teaching follows 
in due course, short demonstrations being 
given to a group of girls as the need arises. 

Teaching apparatus.—For class teaching to 
be • efficient, good teaching apparatus is 
necessary. The teacher should provide herself 
with full-size drafts of patterns; bought 
patterns for comparison; full-size patterns 
for adaptations; mounted “lays" showing 
how to place patterns on material to the 


best advantage (dark paper should be used 
for the mounts and brightly coloured paper 
for the patterns); a completed garment 
attractively made up which has been made 
from the drafted pattern; giant apparatus 
for teaching stitches and processes (this 
consists of hessian or crash, coarse wools in 
vivid colours which can be seen by all the 
class, and a large upholstery needle); black¬ 
board and coloured chalks to illustrate 
diagrams, and for making notes suitable for 
copying in notebooks; glass-headed pins 
which are more suitable for pinning apparatus 
to the board than the ordinary drawing 
pins. 

The lessons given in detail in tliis volume 
are for class lessons dealing with the technical 
points of the work for each term. It is 
unnecessary to state how the teacher must 
apportion the work for the remainder of the 
time devoted to needlework lessons, as that 
depends on the proficiency of the class and 
the amount of work done in each lesson. 
It is expected that she will keep her pupils 
fully occupied witli the work suggested in 
the scheme so that the scheme will be 
completed by the end of the term. In this 
course all the new processes involved in the 
making up of the garment are dealt with 
first, but in actual practice these lessons 
must be given as the need for each process 
arises. 

Pressing.—The teacher must emphasise the 
necessity of pressing a piece of work when 
it is completed. After pressing, the finished 
appearance of the garment becomes much 
more pleasing to the eye, and the article 
looks a more perfect piece of needlework. 
Where a teacher has the necessary facilities 
and equipment she must teach the children 
by actual demonstrations how to press the 
work. 
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SCHEME OF WORK FOR A THREE YEARS^ 

COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 

Pattern making.—Knickers ■ Ijodice; yokes. 

Granneiit or article to ke made.—Knickers; 
petticoat; drill tunic; needlework bag or 
linen bag; guest towels. 

Knitting.—Caps; scarves; and gauntlet 
gloves. 

Processes.—Eyelet holes; buttonholes; 
strengthening tapes; plackets or openings; 
gathers—setting in a band; machining; 
scalloping; pleating; iicatenlng of seams, 

Decorative stitches. — Herring-boning; 
feather stitching; simple embroidery stitchc.s 
applied to household articles. 

Repair work.—Simple patching for woollen 
and cotton underclothing and for dresses; 
darning; more difficult forms of patching, 


SECOND YEAR 

Pattern making—The sleeve; cuff; collars. 

Garment or article to be made.—Pyjama 
suit; gym blouse; nightdress with inset 
sleeves; diiciiesse set or liincheoj'i set. 

Knitting—Jumpers, 

Processes, —Setting in a sleeve; setting on 
a collar; setting on a cuff; machining; lucking; 


smocking and lioncyconibing; wrist openings; 
fastenings. 

Decorative stitches.— Faggoliug; stitches 
for application to household articles. 

Repair work, —Darning for various kinds 
of household articles. 


THIRD YEAR 

Pattern making.—Block pattern of skirt 
and its adaptations. 

Garment or article to be made.—Skirt; 
blouse or jumper; frock; chair-back covers; 
cushion covers. 

Knitting.—Bathing suits. 

Processes.—General revision of stitches 
required in dressmaking; machining; re¬ 
ducing fullness by means of darts; setting 
the skirt on a petersham band; turning the 
hem of a skirt; hound buttonholes; adapta¬ 
tion of bought patterns; ncatcniiig a neck 
line. 

Decorative stitches.—Hcm-sLilching; rou¬ 
leau work; stitches for application to house¬ 
hold articles. 

Repair work.—Care and use of houscholcl 
linen; adaptation and rciiuvatioii of worn 
garments; repairing gloves. 
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FIRST YEAR COURSE-FIRST TERM 


Pattern making.—Knickers, 

Garment or article to lie made. —Knicker 
garment completed; needlework bag or linen 
bag begun. 

Knitting.—Cap. 

Processes. —Plackets or openings; strength¬ 
ening tapes; gathers—setting in a band; 
buttonholes; eyelet holes. 

Decorative stitchery. — Herring - boning; 
feather stitching; daisy stitch; stem sLitch 
and satin stitch. 

Repair work,—Simple patching for woollen 
and cotton underclothing and for dresses; 
darning. 

Discussion oS work. —^The first lesson in 
each term may well be spent in discussing 
the work for the term. During this discussion 
two completed pairs of knickers should be 
shown, one having the waist and legs 
gathered on elastic, and the other having 
side openings and the material gathered 
into bands at the waist and legs. (Although 
the latter style is rather old-fashioned, there 
are still many people who prefer the knickers 
to fasten on to liberty bodices instead of 
having elastic at the waist.) Attention must 
be drawn to the various stitches and the 
processes involved in the making up of these 
garments. 

A needlework bag and linen bag offer 
suitable scope for the use of decorative 
stitches such as those included in the scheme, 
but these are merely suggestions and the 
teacher is not restricted in the choice of 
article so long as the stitches are carried out 
on the article or articles chosen. A completed 
decorative article must be exhibited. 

It is essential that girls should have some 
knowledge ol repair work. For garments 


to be cast aside because they are worn in 
one particular spot is wasteful. Many areas 
are feeling the effects of the industrial 
depression, and in these areas especially the 
need for prolonging the lives of garments 
is often imperative. This can be done if 
the worn parts are neatly repaired. As 
much care must be taken in the mending of 
garments as in the making of new ones. 

A set comprising a cap, scarf and gloves 
will appeal to girls of this age as the knitted 
article to be chosen for the first year course. 
(Excellent instructions for the knit ting of 
these articles are to be found in 2rf, leaflets 
which can be bought in any wool stores. 
These are quite easy for girls to follow who 
have had any experience at all in knitting.) 
The knitting must be started during 
the first term and continued throughout the 
year whenever a girl is waiting for the 
teacher's attention. 

Time will probably allow after the dis¬ 
cussion of the work for the garment itself to 
be considered, attention being drawn to its 
outstanding requirement; viz., that as it 
covers part of the trunk as well as the limbs, 
sufficient allowance must be made for freedom 
of movement of the joints. As the knicker 
garment consists of two parts, the body and 
the leg, some Icnowleclge of the proportion 
of these parts is necessary in order to draft 
the pattern. For children's knickers the leg 
is equal to a quarter of the length; for girls' 
knickers a third of the length; and for 
women's knickers rather more than a third, 
but not half, of the length. Tlic width of 
the leg depends on the style of the garment; 
e.g., if the leg is short it must be wide, or 
if the leg has to be gathered in a band or 
on elastic, sufficient allowance must be 
made in width for the gathers, The difference 
in the length of the front and back lines is 
due to an allowance being made for freedom 
of movement. 
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I. DBAFTINGr THE KNICKER PATTERN 

Arrangement oE lesson.—teacher will 
demonstrate the drafting of tlie pattern on a 
large piece of paper pinned to the blackboard, 
the pupils working with her step by step. 

Teacher^a requirements,—A large sheet of 
plain while drafting paper cut to times 
the required measurements; coloured pencils; 
two blackboards, on one tlic draft of the 
pattern is illustrated, different coloured 
chalk lines denoting the folds of the paper 
and the pattern itself; on the other, the 
sheet of drafting paper must be pinned; 
glass-headed pins; a 3 ft. ruler; a finished 
garment; a drafted pattern; scissors. 

Children’s requirements.—A sheet of draft- 
ing paper; pencil; ruler; tape measure; 
notebook; scissors. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Measurements required. —^'I'wo measure¬ 
ments are necessary, the greatest length and 
the greatest width. The IcngLli may be 
measured from the side waist to the knee 
and one-fifth of this added to allow for 
freedom of movement, or an alternative 
method is to measure from the back waist 
to the knee with the leg bent at the hip 
point. One method may be used to check 
the other. Tlie width of the knickers 
depends on the size of the wearer; e.g., for 
a child the width should he one-and-a-half 
times the length; for a girl it should be 
one-ancl-a-third times the length, and for a 
woman one-and-a-sixth limes the length. 
The width may also be checked by measuring 
one-and-a-half times the hips and dividing 
by two. (This method should be adopted 
for children who are not of average size.) 

Waist measnyemeni for bands, —^I'he average 
for a girl of eleven years is about 26 in. 

Leg measurement for knee bands.^This is 
taken round the leg above the knee; the 
average for a girl of eleven years is about 
14 in. 


The girls must measure each other, the 
teacher afterwards confirming the measure¬ 
ments. 

Drafting tliQ pattern.— 

1. Cut out an oblong in paper equal to 
the length and width measurements, 

2. Fold widLhways in two equal parts. 
Pin it upon a board keeping the fold to the 
left-hand side. Letter the corners ABCD, 
Fig. I. 

3. Fold the doubled paper in three equal 
parts lengthways and widthways and crease 
well. (Mark the creases with coloured pencil 
so that all the class can see them.) 

4. Mark the position of the following 
letters:— 

F = one division up from C for tiic length 
of the leg. 

r = one division out from C for the 
width of the leg. 



Fiai 
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G = half division from A. 

I-r = ^in. below G on the first division 
out from B. 

K = half of one division out from B. 

DL = I in. (to prevent the leg seam pulling 
up liiglier than the side of the 
knickers). 

M = half of the second division down from 
A for the side opening. 

5. Join GK and GH with straight dotted 
lines as guiding lines for joining the points 
with curved lines, Fig. i. These form the 
waist lines of the knickers. 

6. Join EH and EK with straight dotted 
lines, afterwards joining them with curved 
lines. 

7. Join FE and FE in a similar manner, 

8. V F" denotes the shortened leg line 
for modern wear, which is also widened 
accordingly, D' and F' being half way in 
the divisions. 

Q. Cut out the pattern through the folded 
paper, passing through the points EFLGKE. 

10. Cut through the points EHG on the 
upper layer of the paper only. 

11. Draw an oblong for the front waist 
band equal to half the waist measurement 
plus I in. by 3 in., and another oblong for 
the back waist band equal to the front band 
plus I in. by 3 in, Cut out both oblongs. 

12. Draw an oblong for the leg band equal 
to the leg measurement by 2 in. Cut out. 

II. THE NEATENINa OP OPBNINaS 

Although one or two girls only may require 
the teaching of this process in the con¬ 
struction of their knickers, it is as well to 
treat it as a class lesson, as openings occur 
in so many garments. 

Aim oi lesson.—^To teach the pupils how 
to neaten openings, and the use and necessity 
of strengthening tapes. 

Arrangement of lesson.— As the teacher 
demonstrates, the pupils will work with her 
on small pieces of material, making a 


sample of the processes taught. These 
samples serve two purposes: (i) they pro¬ 
vide the j)upils with an opportunity for 
practising a new process before carrying it 
out on their gai’incnts, thus helping to 
produce a higher standard of work than 
would otherwise be possible; and (2) they 
may be mounted in the notebook for any 
future reference. 

Teacher’s Teqiiiremenfcs.—A pair of Icnickers 
showing the first two methods of iieatening 
openings; a sample of the third method; 
three large pieces of material for demonsti'a- 
tion; different coloured pieces of material 
for the false pieces; coloured wools; needle; 
a chart illustrating the various stages in 
the neatening of the openings; pieces of 
coloured braid i in. wide to represent tape; 
pins; glass-headed pins; easel; blackboard; 
scissors; thimble, 

Children’s requirements. —Three pieces of 
material about 4 in. by 5 in.; strips of 
material, two 4 in. by fin., one 4 in. by 
i^m., one 4in. by iliw.] needle; cotton; 
pencil; ruler; scissors; thimble; two pieces 
of narrow tape, one 4 in. long and the other 
2 in. long; pins. 

DEMONSTRATION 

1. Pin the chart on to the blackboard; pin 
one large piece of material across the easel. 

2. Pass round the class the knickers and 
sample for the girls to examine tlie various 
methods of neatening the openings, drawing 
attention to the use of the strengthening 
tape—to prevent a tear at the base of the 
opening, 

3. The coloured strips of material for false 
pieces must be cut proportionately larger 
than the correct sizes. 


Method I 

1. Begin the first method by drawing a 
line down the centre of the material to 
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j epiescnt the opening. The girls mList intike 
their line 3 in. long. Cut down. 

2. On the wrong side of the material on 
each side of the opening turn a narrow 
hem which tapers to a point at the base of 
the opening. Hold the hems in position 
with small lieminiiig stitclics (Fig. i). 

3. Fold a narrow turning on one end of 
the tape which is 4 in. long and a similar 
turning on the other side of the tape at the 
other end. 

4. Fold the tape in half, V-shaped as in 
Fig. 2, and lay it on the wrong side of the 
opening so that the inside edges lie to the 
folded edges of the opening, and the crossed 
portion of the tape falls to the base of the 
opening. Pin and tack in position. 

5. Holding the riglit side of the gaiment 
towards you, sew from one end of the tape 
to the other, putting in several strengthening 
stitches at the weak corner. Slip the needle 
through to the wrong side and hem the tape 
down as far as the crossed tape. Where the 




tape overlaps, slip the needle along between 
the tape and the garment to the base of 
the opening, and hem tlic tape to the tape 
only, Fig. 2. 

6. Continue hemming round the remainder 
of the tape and end off securely where the 
sewing began, Fig. 3. 


Mktiiod 2 

1. Cut down 3 in, in the second piece of 
material, and snip across the base at eacli 
side I in. 

2. Place the J in, coloured strip to the 
side of the opening which will form the back 
portion of the knickers, having the right 
side of the material to the right side, and 
join the two together with very small running 
stitches to the end of the opening. Fig. 4. 

3. Turn over the false piece to form a 
narrow hem on the wrong side of the garment, 
and secure it with hemming stitches as far 
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FIG. 3 



riG. 5 



as the opening, Neatcn the edges of the 
remaining portion of the false piece by 
turning a narrow lay inside, which is 
held in position with a running stitch 
(this is not caught down to the garment), 
Fig- 5 - 

4. Taking the in. wide sLrip of a different 
colour, join it in the same way as the first 
ship to the opposite side of the opening with 
small running stitches. 

5. Turn over the strip and double it back 
on itself to form a double fold which extends 
under the false liem on the opposite side of 
the opening. Turn in the edge, and hem 
clown on the turnings of the previous join, 
having the turnings lying inside the folded 
portion, Fig. 5. 

6. Neatcn the edges of the surplus material 
lying beyond the base of the opening by 
turning in the raw edges to face each other 
and sewing them together, Fig. 5. 

7. Fold over the hem on to the wrap so 
that the join of the false piece lies exactly 
over tiic join of the double fold, and hold 
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FIG, 6 

the two together with two rows of stitching 
plficed one above and one below the base 
of the openings Fig. 6. 

S. Cnt a piece of tape long enough to 
cover the width of the false piece after a 
narrow fold has been turned at each end. 
Place this over the rows of stitching and 
hem it neatly down to the false pieces, 
taking care that the stitches do not show on 
the riglit side of the garment, Fig. 7, 


Method 3 

This method is tlio most difficult to carry 
out successfully, hut it has a very neat 
appearance when finished, and, unlike 
Method 2, does away with the necessity for 
a fold at the base of the opening when 
completed. 

I, Place the narrow coloured piece on 
the side of the opening which forms the 
front of the knickers, right side to right side, 
and join the two with a small running stitch, 


the turnings decreasing to a minimum at the 
base of the opening, Fig. 8. 

2. Turn over the false piece on the wrong 
side of the garment, and form a hem in. 
deep beginning at the base of the opening 
with the hemming stitches, Fig. 9. 

3. Place the remaining strip to the 
remaining side of the opening, having the 
right side of the strip to the wrong side of 
the garment. Join the two edges as for the 
narrow piece, Fig. 9. 

4. Raise the false piece and lack the 
turnings of the join flat so that they lie 
to the inside of the fake piece, Fig. 10. 

5. From the join measure across the 
false piece, fold over and tack the fold in 
position. Across the false piece, from this 
fold, measure fin,, fold the remainder of 
the false piece under as Uivuings, and tack 
tlie fold in position. Turn under a 
turning at the base of the false piece, mitre 
the end by turning under the corners, and 
hold tliem in position with tacking threads, 
Fig. II. 
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6, Place the false piece in position over 
the false hem so that the two joins lie on the 
top of each other. 

7, Stitch along the outer edge of the false 

piece only to within ol the base of 

the opening, keeping the stitches close to the 
edge. Continue stitching the false piece 
through the garment along the mitred 
corneVj and the remaining edge of the false 
piece. Place a row of stitching through 
both false pieces, J in. above the base of the 
opening, Fig. 12. 



8. Strengthen the base of tbe opening 
with a straight piece of tape on the wrong 
side as in Method 2. Remove the tacking 
threads. 

III. GATHERING AND SETTING IN A 
GIRBULAR BAND 

Reducing fullness in garments may seiwc 
two purposes; viz., to decorate a garment, 
and to allow freedom of movement. The 
methods of taking in fullness which will be 


dealt with in this course are (i) gathers; 
(2) pleats; (3) tucks; (4) smocking, and 
(5) darts. 

Setting gathers in a band is one of the 
most difficult processes in garment making. 
Setting in a circular band has been chosen 
for the lesson as it is a more difficult operation 
than setting in a straight baud, and will be 
needed if the legs of the knickers have to be 
gathered into bauds. In a straight band the 
same rules arc observed, but the work is 
easier to handle as the band is not joined. 

Aim ol lesson. —^To teach the correct 
method of setting gathers evenly into a 
band. 

Arrangement of lesson. —As in previous 
lessons, the pupils will work along with the 
teacher step by step. Wlien tlie sample 
is completed it must be mounLed in the 
notebook opposite the corresponding notes. 

Teacher’s reauiremeiits —A pair of knickers 
having the legs set into bands; a large piece 
of material for gathering; apiece of colouied 
material to represent the l^and; coloured 
wools; scissors; thimble; needle; phis; 
sketches illustrating the various stages of 
the lesson drawn on the blackboard or on 
a chart. 

Children’s requirements. —Pieces of material 
13 in. by 5 in. ; piece of material for a band 
10 in. by i^in.; needle; cotton; pins; 
scissors; thimble; darning needle. 

Introduction, —Reducing fullness by means 
of gathers is the method generally used 
when dealing with very soft, fine fabrics 
which arc suitable for washing, as the point 
of the iron will easily reach the ends of the 
gathers, and these maLerials when reduced 
do not appear bulky, The gathers are 
usually stroked, but if the material is such 
that it is unsuitable for stroking; e.g., 
crepe-de-chinc, then a double line of gathering 
threads will regulate the fullness better 
than one line, the stitches of both lines 
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falling exactly under each other. In this 
case, tile gathers arc set in between tiie two 
gathering threads, the lower one being 
removed afterwards. 


DEMONSTRATION 

1. Prepare the band by turning down the 
short sides ^in. on the wrong side of the 
material, placing the two short sides together, 
right side to right side, and joining them with 
sewing stitches, 

2. Along each selvedge turn J in. turnings 
on the wrong side and tack. 

3. Divide one edge of the circular band 
into four equal portions and mark with tack 
stitches. 

4. Join the large piece of material to 
represent the garment^ and divide the edge 
to be gathered into four equal parts, the 
seam forming one of the divisions. Mark 
with tack stitches, 

5. Turn down J in. turnings at the edge 
oE the garment'* and crease well, the 
crease serving as a guide to a straight 
gathering thread. 

6. Along this crease work a gathering 
stitch on the right side of the material 
using a coarser cotton than the one used 
lor sewing, and leaving twice as much 
material between each stitch as is taken up 
on the needle. Leave a small portion plain 
on each side of the seam to avoid bulkiness. 
The thread must be long enough to work 
all round the leg without a join. 

7. Draw up the cotton with the left hand, 
gathering the material between the fore¬ 
finger and thumb on the right hand. 
This cotton must not be drawn up too 
tightly. 

8. Place a pin upwards where the loose 
cotton passes out at the end of the gathering, 
and twist the cotton round the point and 
head of the pin. Fig. i. 

9. Hold the end of the "garment" with 
the left hand and pull down the "garment" 
with the right liancl to make the gathers 
straight and even. 


FIG- 1 

10. Stroke the gathers, beginning at the 
pin with the material held between the left 
thumb and forefinger, and using the eye of 
the darning needle held in the right hand. 
The point of the needle must never be used 
or the material will be scratched instead of 
stroked, and the threads of the material 
will be weakened. Lay the needle flat in 
the groove between the first and second 
gathers, lift the first gather carefully with 
the whole length of the needle, place it under 
the left thumb and press it down firmly, 
at the same time stroking the eye of the 
needle down the groove for about iin.. Fig. 
2, p. 198. When there is no sound caused 
by the stroking, this process has been taught 
successfully. 

11. Turn the "garment" round and stroke 
the gathers above the thread to make the 
sclting in easier. 

12. Draw out the pin and loosen the 
gathers until they lit the band, End off 
the cotton firmly. 

13. Place the marked edge of the band 
just over the gathering thread of the 
"garment" on the right side of the material, 
laying the scam of the band to the seam 
of the "garment" and regulating tlie 
gathers so that the divisions of the garment 
meet the divisions of the band. Fix the 
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band Lo the "gannciit" by means of upright 
lacking stitches 011 ,tlic right side and 
slanting sLilches on the wrong side. This 
kind of tacking stitch liolds the gathers in 
position more firmly than the ordinary 
tacking stitch, Fig.' 3. 



14, To set in the gathers, begin as for 
hemming and hem the plain loart near the 
scam; then turn the work so that the left 
forefinger lies along the gathers. Place the 
needle horizontally throngli Uie first gather, 
jiisL below the edge of the band, then turn 
the needle rovind and pass it through the 
edge of the band as for hemming, Fig. 4. 



15. Place the needle through the next 
gather as before, and continue along the 
band^ lifting each gather and setting it in 
separately. 

16, Turn the garment inside out, fold over 
the band to the wrong side and lay the 
edge just above the stitches showing through 
from the right side. Fix this in position 
Avith tacking stifcclies, taking care not to 
pucker the band, Set in the gathers in the 
same way as before, but do not allow tlic 
stitches to show tlirough on the right side 
of the garment. 

IV, BUTTONHOLES AND EYELET HOLES 

Buttonholes present a rather difficult 
process and much practice is needed to 
achieve good results. 
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Aim of lesson.— To teach the pupila the 
use of buttonholes and eyelet holes; their 
position in a garment; and the correct method 
of working iiiem, 

Arrangement of lesson,— Tlie pupils work 
samples while the teacher demonstrates, 
using pieces of material to represent a band. 

Teacher’s reciuiiementfS. —Two pairs of 
knickers, one with the waist set into bands 
showing buttonholes, the other with the 
waist gathered on elastic showing eyelet 
holes; a large piece of hessian; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble; easel; 
drawing pins; pins; large button; chart 
illustrating the stages in the making and 
working of a buttonhole, and the different 
kinds of buttonhole; stiletto; chart showing 
the stages in the making of eyelet holes. 

Children’s requirements— Pieces of 
material doubled and sewn at the sides to 
represent a band; cotton; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pins; button; notebook. 

Introduction.—A buttonhole is always 
worked on double material. If it is necessary 
to work one where there is only single 
material, then a piece of tape must be 
placed at the bade to strengthen it. Fig. i. 

Buttonholes are cut in the direction of the 
''strain" or "pull" on a garment, so that 
they usually lie in a horizontal direction 
at the ends of bands or on close-fitting 
garments, but in garments such as shirts, 
blouses and nightgowns, which are generally 
wide enough to cause no strain, they are 
placed in a vertical position. Fig. 2. 

The method of working the ends of a 
buttonhole depends upon its position. When 
cut with the strain they have one rounded 
end and one square end. The round end 
is placed at the end of the buttonhole 
nearest the button, and allows the button¬ 
hole to pass easily over the button, while 
the square end keeps tlic hole closed. Two 
similar ends are worked on vertical button¬ 
holes, cither round or square, preferably 




FIG. 2 
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square, as these give a better appearance 
to the garment, 

The thread used should be about the 
thickness of the threads of the material, and 
slightly coarser than the cotton used for 
sewing, 

demonstration 

Cutting a buttonhole.— 

1. The position of a buttonhole must first 
be determined; i,e., far enough away from 
the edge to keep clear of the turnings. 

2. The length of the buttonhole is deter¬ 
mined by the size of the button. Pin the 
hessian on to the easel. Place a pin at each 
side of the button to mark the diameter and 
allow to ^iu. more so that the button 
will slip in easily. Draw a faint pencil line 
from pin to pin to indicate the position of 
the hole, Fig. 3. 

3. Fold the material in the centre of the 
line and at riglit angles to it, Snip the fold 
with a sharp pair of scissors, open the 
material and cut along the pencil line 


through the double material as far as the 
pins at each side, Figs. 4 and 5. 

On no account iniisL a buttonhole be cut 
until it is ready for being worked, as the 
longer the hole is left tlie more frayed do 
the edges become, thus increasing the 
dilTiculty of working it. 

Working the buttonhole—One round and 
one square end.—The buttonhole stitch 
differs from blanket stitch in having a 
firmer knot, and it is worked from the raw 
edge instead of towards it as in blanket 
stitching. The Iciiots should lie flat along 
the raw edges. 

I. Begin by slipping the needle between 
tlic folds of the material about }in. away 
from the end of the buttonhole farthest 
away from tlie edge of the garment, on the 
left side of the slot, and bringing it out on 
the wrong side close to this end of llie 
buttonhole. Make two small back stitches 
through one thickness of material only, and 
bring the needle out to the right side as 
close to the raw edges as possible. 



FIG. 3 
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2. Slip the needle under the raw edges, 
bringing out the point about ^ in. away 
(the depth of the stitch should be about four 
threads). Place the double cotton from the 
eye of the needle round the needle point 
from right to left, Fig. 6, p. 202. 

3. Draw the needle out towards the 
right, pulling the cotton so that the knot 
lies on the raw edge, Fig. 7. 

4. Holding the material tightly between 
the left thumb and forefinger, so that the 
two edges of the buttonliolc cannot stretch 
apart, work the buttonhole stitches along 
the left side of the hole, taking care that the 
stitches arc of uniform length and are 
worked closely together. The cotton must 
be drawn up firmly and quickly so that the 
edge is knotted securely. Fig, 8, 

5. Overcast the end of the buttonhole, 
making a semicircle of stitches, putting in 
nine stitches so that the middle stitch will 
lie in a line with the slit, Fig. 9. - A good 
guide for keeping the stitches evenly spaced 


round the end is to trace the semicircle 
with the point of the needle, pricking the 
positions of the stitches through, half the 
semicircle being taken at a time. 

6, Proceed with the buttonhole stitches 
along the second side, then insert the needle 
through the knot of the first stitch on the 
first side worked, and bring it out at the 
foot of the last stitch made on the second 
side. Fig. 10, 

7. Make a strand across the length of the 
stitches oil both sides by inserting the needle 
at the foot of the first stitch on the first 
side and bringing it out at the foot of the 
last stitch on the second side. Fig, ii. 

8, Work buttonhole stitches over the 
strands, inserting the same number ol 
stitches as in the round end, the knots 
falling towards the buttonhole, Fig. 12. 

9. Pass the needle tlirough to the wrong 
side close to the last stitch made, maltc two 
small back stitches through one thickness ol 
material only, slip the needle through the 
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folds of the* material for about in. and cut When 'working the centre buttonhole in 
off the cotton, Fig, X3. the waist band of the knickers a vertical 

Fig. 14 shows a buttonhole with two round buttonhole must be made with a round end 
ends, and Fig. 15 shows a buttonhole with towards the edge of the band where the 
two square ends. When working the latter strain of the fastening falls, 
both sides must be worked before tlie ends If possible, avoid making a join when 
are begun, working a biiltonliolc. If, however, a break 



FIG. 12 


FIG. 13 


FIG. U 


FIG 15 
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should occur, proceed with the join as 
follows:— 

Cut the old cotton off to within ^ in. and 
ease the last knot. Insert the needle so that 
the new cotton comes out of the centre 
of the last knot, tighten the knot again 
and lay both short ends along the raw edge 
to be sewn down, Figs. i6 and 17. 

Eyelet holes—These are used for (r) 
holding hooks; (2) threading laces through 
to fasten an opening, or (3) for drawing 
cords or tapes through a slut. Eyelet holes 
are pierced with a stiletto, and the raw 
edges are iieatened with sewing stitches (Fig, 
1), blanket stitches (Fig. 2), or buttonhole 
stitches, Fig. 3, p. 204. For hooks and laces 
the eyelet holes are worked through double 
material; for draw-strings through single 
material. 

Work the three ways of neatening eyelet 


holes on a piece of hessian, the girls working 
the same on one of their '"bands." 


BMEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
CONTINUATION OF THE KNICKER 
GARMENT 

Computation of cost.—Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required. 

Cutting out.—Lay the pattern on the 
material as in the diagram and cut out allow¬ 
ing ^ in. turnings. (The teacher's mounted 
lay for demonstration purposes should be as 
in the diagram.) Remnants of material 
after cutting out should be kept in the 
"rag-bag” for use in making samples. 

Brief notes on the draft of the pattern 
and the making up of the knickers must 
be made in the notebooks wlienever oppor¬ 
tunity affords, 
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Making up the kniokers.—Pair tlie legs 
for left and rights and complete each leg 
by joining wth a French scam. Face the 
bottom of each leg, make eyelet holes and 
insert elastici or gather the bottom of each 
leg and set into bands. Join the two legs 
together with a French scam, commencing 
the sewing each time at the "fork*^ where 
all the four seams meet, Face the waist of 
the knickers with a crossway strip, after¬ 
wards making eyelet holes and inserting 
elastic, or neaten the side openings, and set 
the front and hack waists into bands, 
afterwards making buttonholes. If elastic 
is inserted, it should be made to fasten with 


a loop and button so that it can easily be 
removed for washing purposes. 

The legs of the knickers may be em¬ 
broidered with a simple design in order to 
give the garment a daintier appear¬ 
ance. If desired, run and IcU seams may be 
made insleacl of French seams. 

V. DECORATIVE STITCHERY 

Embroidery, or the decorative side of 
needlework, enables the love of beauty in 
colour and design, inherent in everyone, to 
be expressed in the home. Household 
articles, presenting a dull and common- 
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place appearance by their monotonous 
surfaces, become transformed by means of 
decorative stitchery into beautiful and 
attractive articles. The stitches already 
practised and those to be learned may be 
grouped to form pretty borders and motifs of 
varying shapes suitable for decorating parts 
of articles of household use. Special attention 
must be given to the mingling and blending of 
colours, and the material witlr which the 
embroidery is carried out; viz., embroidery 
cottons, silks or wools, the medium used 
depending entirely on the kind of material and 
the purpose for which the article is intended. 

The new stitches suggested for this term 
are feather stitching^ herring-boning; daisy 
stitch; stem stitch; and satin stitch. Two 
articles appropriate for the illustration of 
these stitches are a needlework bag or a 
soiled linen bag. 


Aim of lesson.—To extend the pupils’ 
knowledge of decorative stitchery, and to 
encourage a love of beautifying commonplace 
articles. 

Arrangement of lesson.—While the teacher 
demonstrates the making of each new stitch 
the girls follow her instructions on a 
piece of crasli, which can be fixed in the 
notebook later and used as a sampler. 

Teacher’s reauiremeiUs.— Charts showing 
the different stages in the working of .the 
various stitches; suitable designs from which 
the girls may choose the decoration for their 
own article; large pieces of crash; a large 
piece of canvas; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; easel; a needlework bag 
and linen l^ag showing the application of 
these stitches; illustrations of the new 
stitches drawn in bold sketches on the 
blackboard in coloured chalks; drawing 
pins. 



llAEnnoiDERED Knickers with Elastic at Waist 
AND Legs 












2o6 teaching in practice for seniors 


Children’s requirements.—A piece of can^ 
vas; piece of crash; embroidery cottons or 
wools; needle; thimble; scissors; notebook 


DEMONSTRATION 

FefttUer stitelL—It will be found much 
easier to leach the working of feather stitch 
on canvas instead of cloth material, as by 
counting the threads there is no necessity 
for the pupils to gauge the length of each 
stitch until they have mastered the process. 
When this lias been done, the continual 
practice of making the same length of stitch 
will help them to gauge the distance when 
working on cloth materials. TJie stitch is 
worked in vertical lines at equal distances 
to the left and right of an imaginary vertical 
line. 

I. Pin the piece of canvas across the easel. 
Begin at the top left-hand side of the 
imaginary vertical line by passing the 
needle through from back to front and 


leaving about 4 in. of cotton underneath, 
which is darned in at the back of the stitches 
afterwards. 

2. Curve the cotton round to the right to 
form a loop, which is held bcucatli the left 
tliiunl:!. 

3. Insert the needle two ilircacls Lo the 
right in a straight line and bring it out 
over tlie loop two threads downwards in a 
straight line, Fig. I. 

4. Pull the needle through, allowing the 
loop to slip from under the thumb when the 
cotton is almost drawn throv\gl\, 

5. Curve the cotton round to the left to 
form a loop, which is held by the left thumb. 

6. Insert the needle two threads to the 
left in a straight Jijie, and pass it over the 
loop two threads downwards in a straight 
line, Fig. 2, 

7. Continue working the stitches from 
left to right altcrjiatcly. From this practice 
the pupils will gradually realise and build 
up for themselves the rule that each new 
stitch must commence on the same level as 
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the base of the last stitch formed. When 
finishing a thread, catch down the last stitch 
formedj and cut off, leaving an end. When 
beginning a new thread, bring the needle out 
through the last loop, Tnako a small back 
stitch, and proceed with the stitches, 

When the pupils are proficient in the 
working of the stitch on canvas they may 
proceed to practise it on their piece of crash. 
As an aid to, gauging the length of the 
stitches, faint lines may first be drawn with 
the point of the needle on the piece of 
material, afterwards gauging the distances 
with the eye. Pupils who have proved 
themselves proficient in the working of 
simple feather stitching may practise varia¬ 
tions for further use. Fig. 3. 

Herring-honingt—Herring-boning is a large 
stitch which is used for holding flat a single 
fold of flannel, any woollen materials, or 
materials that do not fray easily, It consists 
of small running stitches worked from left 
to right alternately above and below the 
raw edges of the fold, so that one line of 
stitches falls on the folded portion, and the 



other line of stitches falls on the single 
material immediately beneath the fold, 

I. Turn down the four edges of the piece 
of crash and tack in position, 

2- Along one edge commence at the left- 
hand side by slipping the needle through 
the fold and passing it out about J in. 
above the raw edge. Make a small back 
stitch. 

3, Continue working the stitches above 
and below the raw edge, the needle passing 
out for a new stitch immediately opposite 
where it went in for the previous stitch, 
Fig. I. The needle always points to the left 
and the cotton falls to the right-hand side. 
To keep the herring-boning a good shape, 
each stitch should fall opposite a space. 

4. To join, insert the needle as for a new 
stitch in the fold and pass it through the 
folds of the material, bringing it out at the 
last stitch made on the fold. Make a back 
.stitch here, then pass the needle for a short 
distance through the folds and cut off the 
cotton. Begin with the new cotton by 
completing the unfinished stitch and making 
a back stitch. Fig. 2. 
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5. When turning a corner, the cotton must 
be coming from the top row, and the stilclies 
worked as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 


6. To end the cotton, make a back stitch on 
tlic fold, slip the needle through the fold for a 
short distance and cut off the cotton, Fig. g. 


OLD THREAD 


/ 
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Variatioiis ol licrrmg-boning ai’e shown in 
Fig. 6. 

Daisy stitch.—This stitch is a variation of 
the simple chain stitch and is most useful as 
a foundation for many pretty designs. 

1. Pin the crash across the easel. Place 
the needle in the material as for the chain 
stitch, Fig. I. 

2. Draw the needle through and place it 
through the material immediately over the 
loop of the stitch, passing it out at the 
commencement of the second stitch, Fig. 2. 

Suitable designs for working the daisy 
stitch arc shown in Fig, 3. 

Stem stitch.—This stitch is known also a,s 
outline stitch or crewel stitch, and is worked 
from left to right. 

1. Begin by making a few running 
stitches along the line to be covered from 
about X in, from the end. These running 
stitches will afterwards be covered with the 
stem stitches. 

2. Take up a little of the material, keeping 
the thread to the right-hand side, and bring 
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out tlic jicecHc a lit Lie to the riglit at the Lop 
of the slitch thus fovmcd. Fig. i. 

3. This stitch may also be worked 
keeping the thread to the left-hand side as 
in Fig. 2, but wliichcvcr inctliod is preferred 
tile tJiread must be kept to the same side 
of the needle during the working* 

Figs. I and 2 show the working ol a ))road 
stem line, but if a finer line is recjiiircd for 




decorative stitchery, the needle must both 
eater and pass out tlirough the material on 
the line to be covered, Fig, 3* 

4. For a stem line to be raised, first work 
a line of running stitches, and work the 
stem stitches over them, 

5. To end the stem stitching, pass the 
needle through to the wrong side of the 
material, and run the cotton through 
several of the stitches. 

Satin stitch.—Satin stitch may be worked 
from left to right or from right to left, or 
Vertically from the top downwards. The 


stitchas slietdi from .side to side of the space 
t(i be covered, and Lliey may be Uiul obliquely 
or siraighl according to the design to he 
worked; e.g., if l!ic ,s[)ac(} to be covered is 
wide as in a leaf, it is divided into two 
portions and the stitches laid obliquely as in 
Fig. I. Tills gives the loaf a uinre natural 



rjG j 

appearance, and prevents the stitches having 
a loose nil tidy appearance, which would 
otherwise occur if they were worked straight 
over a wide space. Lettering, or small petals 
of a flower provide narrow spaces to bo 
covered and the stitches arc laid straight 
ns ill Figs. 2 and 3. 





FIG. j 
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1. Draw two straight lines across 
the crash, and then pin the crash to 
the easel. 

2. Commence by working a fev/ running 
stitches in the space to be covered, which 
are afterwards covered with the satin 
stitches. 

3. Place the stitches close together to 
cover the fabric without overlappiing, taking 
care to attain a neat firm line at both sides 
of the space, Fig. 4. 

4. To obtain a raised effect, fill in the 
space first with rows of small running 
stitches, Fig. 4. 


BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING THE 
NEEDLEWORK BAG AND LINEN BAG 

Needlework hag- —^This bag is made from 
two oblong pieces of casement cloth gathered 
on to a cardboard circle which is afterwards 
lined with casement cloth, 

Attach to the lining of the bag, before tlie 
two pieces of casement cloth are joined 
together, a pocket for holding reels of 
cotton, a needle and pin holder, and a thimble 
and scissors holder. Make all these from 
pieces of flannel and herring-bone them to 
the lining, Figs, i and 2. 
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Ou the outside piece of casciucni cluth 
work design in cUiisy stitch^ stem slilcU 
and satin stitch, Fig. 3. 

Join tJie two pieces togcLlicr along the Lup 
edge, turn inside out, and form a slot by 
worldng two lows of foather stitching, Fig. 3. 



Cover the cardboard circle ou one 
side, gather the bottom edge of the 
bag on to it and lijie the inside of the 
circle, 

J^raw up will] dranxstriiigs in.scrtcd through 
the slot, Fig. 4. 
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Linen bag.—This bag 
is made from two oblong 
pieces of linen crasli and 
the stitcheuy is worked 
be Core the bag is made up. 

Write or trace the 
word "Linen” across the 
centre of one oblong piece 
in large copperplate let¬ 
tering. Work the fine 
upstrokes in stem stitch 
and the thick down 
strokes in satin stitch. 

Above and below the 
word "Linen” work a 
suitable design in daisy 
stitcli, Fig. I. 
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FIG. 2 


Upon careful fixing, regular stitching, 
and the work generally presenting a 
neat appearance. 

It is not enough for the girls 
only to practise the principles of 
patching on small pieces of new 
material. They must apply the 
knowledge gained from the class lesson 
to the actual garments to make them 
realise the value of repair work. 

Aim of lesson. —^To teach the pupils 
how to make durable repairs. 

Arrangement oiE lesson.— While the 
class lesson is being given, the pnpils 
will practise the principles on pieces 
of material, afterwards mounting 
tliem ill their iioteboolcs. 

Teacher’s reifiuremenfs .—Large 
pieces of material suitable for 
demonstrating the different kinds 
of patches; i.e., woollen and cotton 
(plain and patterned); garments 
which have already been repaired 
with the various kinds of patches; 
charts showing the different stages 
in the various forms of patching; 
coloured wools; needles; pins; 
scissors; thimble; easel; drawing pins. 


Join the two pieces of the bag together 
along three sides, and fold a deep hem along 
the top edge on the right side. Hold this in 
position with herring-boning. 

Form a slot above this with two rows of 
feather stitching. Insert draw-strings through 
the slot, Fig. 


VI. REPAIR WORK 

Mending is one of the most important 
parts of the needlework scheme. Unfor¬ 
tunately it is a necessity^ for one must mend 
to keep one's sclf-rcspect, and the art of 
mending lies in the repair work being as 
inconspicuous as possible. This result depends 


Children’s rectuireinents. —Pieces of mat¬ 
erial which require patching along with 
smaller pieces from which to cut the patches; 
needle; cotton; pins; scissors; thimble. 

Introduction—Patches are to give strength, 
therefore they must be large enough to cover 
the hole, the thin part around the hole, and 
a distance of i in. beyond the worn parts, 
so that the stitches will be worked on firm 
material, thus avoiding the possibility of a 
larger hole occurring. A patch must be of 
the same material as the garment to be 
mended, and as near to it as possible in 
colour, pattern and texture. New material 
should not be used for patching if it can be 
avoided. If it cannot be avoided, then it 
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iTiust be washed first and, if possible, be of 
til inner texture to correspond with the worn 
article. 

The selvedge and vveft threads of the 
patch should coirespoiid With those of the 
garment, thus avoiding (i) itndne strain 
which would otherwise occur through the 
patch being light and the garment yielcUtig, 
or vlcQ veY^a\ and (^) a patch with an Ugly 
appearance due to bulging, A patch is 
usually cut square or oblong and somctinicf? 
triangular, but if the hole occurs near a 
seam, then the patclr becomes irregular 
in shape through forming a line with the 
seam. 

Patches arc usually placed on the wrong 
side of the garment, but tor outer gavmeuts 
they are placed oii the right side, the raw 
edges on the wrong side being overcast and 
not Liiriicd in so that only one line of slifcliing 
shows. In patterned materiel, the patches 
are put on the right side of the garment in 
order to match the pattern and inahe tlic 
patches less visible. 

It is advisable to fijc and sew the patch 
before cutting away the worn part, as this 
keeps the garment in shape and facilitates 
the patcliing of the garment Patches must 
be pressed with a hot iron when finished. 

There are throe common mctliocls of 
patching; viz., (i) patch for woollen under¬ 
clothing, commonly spoken of as a flannel 
patch; (2) patch for cotton underclothing, 
known as a calico or cotton patch; and 
(3) patch for outer garments, knovvn as a 
dress patch. 

DEMONSTRATION 
A flftnnel patch,— 

1, Cut a piece of flannel in the form of a 
square or obbug large enough to cover the 
hole, the worn part and a \\\, space around 
the worn part. 

2, Find the selvedge way, tho right side 
(hairy side in flannel) and the way the nap 
falls. (In woollen garments the nap always 
falls beneath the hand from the neck to the 
bottom hem, as the material keeps cleaner 


Lind wears longer wlicn made up this way 
than when the nap is turned upwards.) 
Place a pill in the centre of the patch to 
mark all these points, 

3. Place the right side ot the ])atch to the 
wrong side of the garment, the pin lying 
in the centre of the liolc and the threads 
of tliG patcli riuuung parallel with the 
threads of tlic garnicnt. 

4. Pin the patch in position diagonally at 
each corner without turnings. 

5. lieiTing-bojic round tlic patch com- 
mcncing at the bottom IcfLdiand corner, 
taking care that the comers arc made 
sufficiently strong with a square of stitches, 
Fig. I. 

6. Turn the garment over to the right side 
to cut away the worn parts. 

7. Mcasui’o i in. from the licrring-bone 
stitches along each side and maric with a 
line of pins, marking each corner with a pin 
placed diagonally. 

8- Cut from the hole to the pins along 
one side, then cut along the side parallel 
with the herring-boning until the next 
diagonally placed pin is reached, Cut round 
the three remaining sides in the same 
niaiincr, Fig. 2. 

9. Herring-bone down the raw edges to 
the patch, neatciiing tlie corners carefully, 
Eg. 3- 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the completed patch 
as seen from the right and wrong sides. 

A calico patch,— 

X, Cut a piece of material large enough to 
cover the hole, the worn part and ^in. 
beyond the worn pari:, having the edges 
straiglit to a thread. Find the selvedge and 
the right side and denote with a pin. 

2. Turn a narrow fold on the right side 
of the material on all the edges, turning the 
selvedge sides first. 

3. Fold the garment near the hole selvedge 
way and weft way and crease the fold 
well. This serves as a guide in placing the 
patch correctly. 

4. Fold the patch in the same way and 
crease the folds well 
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5. Lay the point where the two creases 
cross on the patch to the centre of the hole, 
having tlic right side of the patch to the 
wrong side of the garnieat, and the threads 
of the patch lying parallel to the threads 
of the garment. The creases of the patch 
should fall in line with the creases of the 
garment, Fig. i. 
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6. Pill the patch in position, selvedge 
sides first, afterwards tacking in position. 

7. Hem down the patch, beginning at a 
selvedge side and fixing each corner with a 
diagonal stitch, Fig. 2. 



riG. 2 


8. Turn the garment to the right side to 
cut away the worn part, Lay a ruler across 
the worn part in a line at 45 degrees to the 


line of licmmiiig stitches, and place a pin 
3 in. from each corner, 

9. Cut from the hole along the diagonal 
lines Ld each pin. 

10. Fold back each piece of material and 
crease the folds well. Cut off tlic thin parts 
along each crease, Fig. 3. 
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II. Snip up each of tlic four corners 
fold in the raw edges taking care that the 
corners arc right angles, and tacic all round. 
Fig. 4. 



FIG. 4 


X2. Sew the garment and the patch 
together, having the patch facing the worker, 
placing two or three extra stitches in each 
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corner to strengthen them, iMg. 5. For thin 
materials hemming is quite strong enough 
^vhen sewing the patch on the right side. 

Tlie completed patch is sliown in Figs. 

6 and 7 as seen from the wrong and right 
sides. 

A dress pateli*- -Pattcnied material; e.g., 
print. 

1. Prepare tlie patch, cutting the material 
large enoiigli and cutting it straight to a 
thread. See tliat the pattern of the patch 
matches the garment. Mark with a pin the 
selvedge way. 

2, Turn a fold on all the edges (selvedge 
sides first) ’Jin. on the wrong side of the 
inateriaL 



coMPLEreo 

WRONG side 
FIG. 6 

3, Cut away tlie superfluous material at 
each corner to give a better appearance to 
the patch when finished. Figs, i, 2, 3 and 
4 (p. 218) show how to cut away the supers 
fluous material. 

4. Place the patch over the hole with 
the wrong side to the right side of the 
garment, the selvedges of both running 
the same way and the patch lying 
straight to a thread. As the pattern may 
not be evenly printed, it is not always 
possible to match the pattern exactly and 
at the same time have the patch lying 
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PATCH 

RIGHT SIDE 
flG 7 

straight to a thread, but the pattern must 
be matched whether the threads of the 
patch and garment run straight to a thread 
or not. 

5. Pin and tack the patch in position, the 
selvedge sides first, Fig. 5 , P* ^iS. 

6. Holding the patch towards the worker, 
sew the patch and garment together, 
strcngtliening the corners with extra stitches. 
Press the sewing flat. 

7. Turn the garment to the wrong side 
and cut from the hole diagonally to each 
corner until the folded-in edges of the 
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patch are reached, i.c., up to | in. fiom the 
stitches. 

8. Fold back the pieces of worn material, 
make a crease along each side parallel to 
the Jhies of s tit dies and cut along the 
creases, Fig. 6. 

9. BlankeL-stitcli together the double raw 


edge left all round the hole, taking care that 
the stitches do not catch hold of the main 
part of the garment, and placing a diagonal 
stitch at each corner, Fig. 7. 

The completed patch is .shown in Figs, 
8 and 9 as seen from the right and wrong 
sides. 
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VIL DARNING 

In the teaching of iieedlccraft, darihiig— 
as a section of repairing—^liolcls an important 
place. It is usually worked on single material 
in the strengthening of a weak part, or the 
mending of a torn or worn portion. Tlie aim 
of darning is to repair weak parts in sudi a 
way that the repaired section is liardly dis¬ 
cernible. To attain Ihisresultj darning threads 
are used of a similar colour and texture as 
the threads of which the material is composed. 

The darning stitch taught in the junior 
school is now revised, and a preparatory 
ptage to darning in stocking web is made 
by introducing the darning stitch on single 
thread canvas. This enables the pupils to 
accustom themselves to picking up one thread 
and passing over another before commencing 
with the stocking wcl), instead of lifting a 
piece of material as formerly. 

Arrangement of lesson. —^'The pupils work 
along with the teacher as she demonstrates 
each step. 

Teaclier*s requirements —A darning frame; 
large needle; coloured wools; scissors; knitted 
garments whicli have been repaired by the 
different methods; kiiilted garments con¬ 
taining a thin place and a hole which need 
repairing; a chart showing illustrations of 
the various stages in the process of darning; 
a large piece of knitting which has been 
worked loosely on large wooden needles 
for demonstration i)urposes. 

Children’s requirements.—7 in. squares of 
single thread canvas; coloured wools; long 
fine darning needles; pieces of knitted web; 
knitted garments containing a thin place and 
a hole which need repairing; wools similar in 
colour and texture to the Icnitted garments. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Working the darn.— 

I. To thread the needle place one end of 
the wool over the needle and hold both 


pieces of wool close to the 
needle. Draw the needle out 
of the loop and pinch the loop 
firmly. Place the loop of the 
wool to the eye of the needle 
and draw it through with the 
thumb and first Anger of the 
left liaud. 

2. Darning is worked 
parallel to the selvedge 
threads and consists of "up 
rows" and "down rows." 

3. Begin at the bottom left- 
hand corner of the square, 
about in. from the lower 
and side edges. Insert the 
needle between two selvedge 
threads and work upwards, 
picking up one thread, 
passing over the next, and 
so on until there arc about 
ten threads on tiic needle. 

Draw the needle through, leaving the wool 
passing between threadSj Fig. i. 

4. The next row is Llic "down row," Take 
the needle towards the right, inserting it one 
thread up above the last stitch of ilie first 
row, so that the wool now passes over the 
threads that it went under in the first row^ 
Fig. I. Take up the same number of threads 
in each row. 

5. When drawing the wool through the 
threads, leave a small loop about in. long 
at the end of each row. This is to allow for 
the shrinkage of the woven cloth materials, 
and to preserve the elasticity of knitted 
material, Fig. i. 

6. Continue working similar rows to the 
first and second, observing the rules each 
time, until eight or nine rows of darning 
have been worked, Fig. 2. 

7. B3' this time suflicicnL darning will 
have been done lor the pupils to Imild up 
another rule for themselves; viz., that in 
darning, a straight edge must always be 
avoided. Pull the canvas to show that 
the whole weight of the darn rests on the 
thread at the top and the thread at the 
bottom of the darn, and that this would 
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threads only are picked up. Cut the 

wool. 

II. Work a specimen of each of the darns 
shown in Figs. 4 and g, increasing and 
decreasing as in'Fig. 3. When the process 
has been mastered and the correct shapes 
obtained^ darning on stacking web may be 
commenced, 

Batyving in knitted web.—In knitted web 
tile knitting lakes the place of the canvas 
threads, so that now one stitch of the 
knitting- is picked up and one stitch passed 
over by the darning threads. The loops on 
tile right side of the knitted web are arranged 
in a series of upright columns. On the wrong 
side the loops of one column are curved 
upwards away from the worker, while those 
on the column at each side of il: curve 
downwards towards the worker. Across the 
web tile bops lie in ridgelike rows. Darning 

ViG. 2. Wrqug Siixm Qv Darn Stra.iu ok is usaally done on the wrong side of 

Top and Bottom Threads upward and downward 

loops running from top to bottom, and 
result in the piece darned being torn away the ridgclike rows running from left to 
from the garment, thus causing more right. 

holes. All these points must be carefully observed 

8. Suitable shapes for darns, which avoid if a successful darn in knitted web is to be 
this straight edge, are shown in Figs. 3, 4 achieved, 
and 5, Fig. 3 being the method 
usually adopted, 

9. To work the darn, shown 
in Fig. 3, commence at the 
left-hand side as before, but 
pick up three threads only. 

Work towards the right, in¬ 
serting the needle one thread 
up above the last stitch, and 
pick up four threads, increasing 
one at the bottom of the "down 
row/' 

10. Continue increasing each 
row until five "up rows" 
and five "doivn rows" have 
been worked, then work level 
for the next four '‘up"' 
and three "doM^n" rows, 
afterwards decreasing a stitch 
each row until three 




Tig. 3 
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Darnuig a tbiii place in IcnUfced garinonts.— 

1. Imagine a thin place in the web 
and commence at the lelt'liand side 
as before, inserting the needle under 
one of the upward curved loops and 
passing over the next 
curved loop until three 
loops are tahen up. 

Tiff. 6. 

When drawing the needle 
and wool out, place the 
left thumb on the web to 
prevent the darn from 
puclcering, thus avoiding 
strain. 

2. In the next row, 
insert the needle in the 
downward curved loops, 
and continue working the 
darn as for the second 
method on the canvas; 

i.e., as in Fig, 3, taking 
care that the strands 
are not left too loose, 
or drawn too tight 
Fig. 7. 


3. If the 111 in place is very weak 
the darn may be "crossed" as in 
darning a hole. 

Darning a hole in knitted web.—The 
darning wool must be similar in colour 
and texture to the garment being 
repaued. The thin part round the 
hole must always be included in the 
dam. 

1, Work the darn as for a thin 
place until the hole is reached, When 
crossing the hole, each darning thread 
must take up one free loop of 
the web at the edge of the hole to 
prevent the hole from running further, 
and in order that the darn may 
be as smooth and flat as possible, 
Fig. B. 

2, Continue across the hole, after¬ 
wards decreasing beyond the hole at 
the right side. Tig. 8. 

3, Begin beyond the hole when crossing 
the darn, passing the needle under and over 
the darning threads instead of through the 
web, at the same time taking care that the 
first strands over the hole are not split by 
the needle. To avoid any chance of splitting, 
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crossing the darn may be done by inserting 4, Work these threads closely so that the 
the eye of the needle first instead of the darn when completed resembles the stocking 
point, Fig. 9. web in tension. Fig, 10. 



Fig, 6 

Beginning of Darn in Knitped Wkb 
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FIRST YEAR COURSE—SECOND TERM 


Pattern making.—Bodice. 

Garment or article to be made,— PetUcoaL; 
needlework bag or linen bag continued. 

Knitting.—Scarf. 

Processes. —^Machining; scalloping. 

Decorative stitcliery.—Cross stitching; fish¬ 
bone stitch; Pekinese stitch; stitched chain 
stitch; further application of the stitches 
learnt in the first term. 

Repair work,—Variation of tlic woollen 
patch; cloth patches. 

Discussion of work. —stage is now 
reached where an advance must be made on 
the loose-fitting typo of garment; i.e., the 
construction of a bodice pattern which 
follows the lines of the figure. A pattern 
should be exhilDited and its chief features 
briefly noted. 

During the discussion llirec different types 
of petticoat should be shown; one with the 
neck and armholes faced with a crossway 
strip and embroidered; another with tJie 
neck and armhole edges scalloped; and a 
third having an "'opera top" edged with 
lace and a slash at the hips with gathers or 
pleats inset. Attention must be drawn to the 
machined scams and the various stitches 
and processes involved in the making up of 
these garments. 

The completed decorative article for the 
year's worle should again be in evidence, 
and any likely difficulty commented upon. 
At the same time it would be encouraging to 
the pupils if the teacher were to show a pair 
of guest towels, one having the edge scalloped 
and the otlmr having llie end worJeed in a 
cross-stitched design. This would tend to 
make the pupils eager to work similar ones 
at home. 



Petticoat Showing tiik Edges Faced and 
EMnf?OrOERED 


Reference must be made to the knitted 
set, the scarf being the article in question 
for the second term. 

For the repair work, woollen or cloth 
skirts or dresses which have been repaired 
should be exhibited to show more difficult 
forms of pah clung which will be taught 
during the term. 

After the discussion of the work the 
bodice pattern maybe considej ed preparatory 
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to the drafting of the pattern in the next 
lesson. Growing girls vary considerably, 
and the points which were iinnoticcable 



Petticoat Showing the Neck, Armholes and 
Bottom Edge Scalloped 


previously now become obvious; c.g., the 
slope of the shoulder; the difference between 
the lines of the front and the lines of the 
back, especially at the neck and tlie arm¬ 
holes, etc. To impress these differences and 
to convey them clearly to the mind, the 
pupils should he provided with a bodice 
pattern and allowed to trace along the 
newly discovered lines with the finger before 
beginning to draft tlie pattern on paper, 
Attention must also be drawn to the relative 



Petticoat Showing "Opkra Top" Trimmed 
WITH Lace and Embroidery, and Having a 
Slash at the Waist 
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positions of the drafting lines and the 
proportions of the various measurements 
which are as follows;— 

1, Tlie bust line lies half-way between the 
neck and the waist. 

2. The chest line and the widest part of 
the back lies lialf-way between the neck and 
the bust. 

3. The width of the back is approximately 
one-third of the bust measurement. 

4 , The width of the baclr ncclc is one-third 
the width of the back. 

1. DRAFTING THE BODICE PATTERN 

Arrangement oi lesson. — The teacher 
demonstrates the drafting of the pattern on a 
large piece of paper pinned to the backboard, 
the pupils working with her, step by step. 

Teacher’s requirements. —A large sheet of 
drafting paper; coloured pencils; two black¬ 
boards—on one the draft of the bodice 
pattern is illustrated, different coloured 
chalk lines denoting the creases in the paper 
and the pattern itself, on the other black¬ 
board tbe sheet of drafting paper must be 
pinned; a drafted pattern; glass-headed pins; 
a 3 ft. ruler; a finished garment; tape 
measure; scissors, 

Children’s requirements.—A sheet of draft¬ 
ing paper; pencil; ruler; tape measure; 
scissors; notebook, 

DEMONSTRATION 

Measurementg lequiied,—^I'wo measure¬ 
ments are required—the Icngtli of the back 
and the bust measurement. 

Length of back.—Tic a piece of tape firmly 
round the waist and measure from the bone 
at the nape of the neck down the centre 
back to the waist. 

Bust jneastireuient .—This is taken with 
the tape measure placed round the fullest 
part of the figure above the waist, the tape 
being raised with two fingers placed under 


the tape at the centre back for about 2 in. 
above the horizontal line to give an easy 
fitting measurement. Fig. i. 



FIG. I 

• The girls must measure each other, the 
teacher afterwards confirming the measure¬ 
ments. 

Drafting the pattern.— 

1. Draw an oblong, ABCD. 

AB = half bust measurement plus i in. 

BC = length of back. 

Draw a line I in. above AB and 
continue DA and CB to meet it. Cut out 
the oblong A^B^CD, Fig. 2. 

2. Fold the oblong ABCD lengthways into 
four equal parts and widthways into three 
equal parts. Crease well and open out the 
paper. Draw in the pattern as follows:— 

Back of paitern .— 

EF denotes the width of the back. 

A^G=^EF (back neck line). Join AG 
with a curved line. 

FH - A^G. 

HI-B Jin. for the armliolc curve. Join 
GH^ for the shoulder line. 
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FIG. 2 

K = ^ division. Join I-PK with a curved 
line passing through F. 

KL is a perpendicular line from K. 

Vmii paiicYH.— 

BM = B^N = A^G plus ^in. Join NM 
with a curved line. 

Join NIT to obtain the slope of the 
shoulder. 

NO = GHh 

P = i in. in from the division, Join OK 
with a curved line passing through V. 

Cut out on the pattern lines. 

The pupils must malcc brief notes on the 
draft of the pattern in their notebooks at 
the first opportunity. 

II. DRAFTING THE PETTICOAT 
PATTERN 

(Adapted from the Bodice Pattern) 

Aim of lesson.—To instruct the pupils 
how to adapt a block x>attem to meet other 
requirements. 

Arrangement of lesson.—As the teacher 
drafts lier pattern the girls will follow her, 
step by step, drafting their own pattern. 

Teacher’s lequireinents.—Three different 
kinds of petticoat; pattern of bodice; sheet 


of drafting paper; coloured pencils; scissors; 
drawing pins; ruler; tape measure; black¬ 
board showing the draft of the petticoat 
pattern, the bodice and petticoat patterns 
being traced in different coloured cliallcs; 
a completed pattern. 

Children’s requiroments, -Pattern of bodice; 
a sheet of drafting paper; pencil; tape 
measure; ruler; pins; notebook. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Measurements leauired.—i. Length from 
shoulder to knee; 2. Width at the bottom— 
usually from 48 in. to 54 in. 

The girls must measure each other, the 
measurements being confirmed by the teacher 
before ])cing used. 

Drafting the pattern.—Pin the sheet of 
drafting paper on the blackboard and place 
the centre of the back pattern of the bodice 
to the edge on the riglit. Make the following 
alterations, Fig. i:— 
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1. Continue the centre back Unc to the 
length required, A. 

2 . Measure J width required along the 
bottom from A to B. 

3. Lower the neck 2 in. or 3 in, as desired, 
C. 

4. Measure 2 in. along the shoulder line 
from the neck curve, D. 

5. Lower the armhole i in. for easy 
fitting, E. 

6. EG = FA (to avoid a dip at the sides). 

Cut out on the altered pattern lines. 

7. Place the centre of the front pattern 
of the bodice to the edge of a new sheet of 
drafting paper and make the same alterations 
as for the back pattern except that the neck 
line is lowered to 3 in. or 4 in, as desired, 
Fig. 2. Cut out. 




FIG. 3 

(6) Cut towards the centre front and back 
from A to B — 3^ in. This must be 
done on the waistline if the slash 
is required at the waist instead of 
the hips. 

[c) Continue BA to the perpcndiculai' line 
which is drawn from the point 
denoting the width at the bottom, C. 

(rf) Measure | in. along the under-arm line 
from A to D and curve to B to avoid 
a dip at the sides. 

Fig. 4 sliows the bodice of the petticoat 
pattern turned down to form the pattern 
of a "party" petticoat with an "opera top." 


FIG. 2 m. MACHININa 

8. Fig, 3 shows the bodice pattern adapted The pupils should by now have reached 
to form the pattern of a petticoat with a the stage where machining may be introduced 

slash at the hips:— and taught successfully with a little patience 

{a) Continue the under-arm line of the and perseverance. A sewmg machine is a 

bodice for 3 in. or 4111. below the useful and necessary part of the equipmei’it 

waist, A. of a needlework classroom, as by its aid 
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BODICE OF 

\ petticoat 
\ pattern 
, turned ^ " 
I down 



DOTTOM OF PETTICOAT 
PATTERN TURNED UP 


FIG. 4 

much time and labour are'savcd in the making 
of garments- As the madiine is only an 
auxiliary in this work, the success of the 
garment depends upon the work of the 
machinist and the extent of her knowledge 
as regards the mechanism of the machine, 
the adjustment of its various parts, and the 
careful handling of the machine, Proficiency 
in machining can be acquired only by much 
practice in actual stitching with the machine 
itself, and such articles as dusters, glass- 
cloths, etc., provide good practice for 
straight running before attempting the 
machining of a garment which involves 
curves. Where possible the girls should 
be encouraged to practise machining at 
home. 

Aim of lesson.—To teach the pupils I he 
art of machining carefully ami evenly. 

Arrangement of lesson.—-The teacher must 
first demonstrate the general manipulation 
of the machine, afterwards working on a 
strip of material rows of machining to 
illustrate correct and incorrect tensions. As 
many sewing machines as the teacher can 
command must be placed at the disposal of 


the pupils. The class may be divided into 
groups with a capable and competent girl 
in charge of each group who will supervise 
the working of the machine to prevent 
any accidents. The pupils will then 
practise mac billing on llicir own strips of 
material 

Teacher’s requirements. — A sewing 
machine; blackboard containing notes on 
machining for the pupils to copy in their 
notebooks; diagrams of the threading of 
the needle and the .shuttle; diagrams showing 
the correct and iucorrcct tensions; strips of 
material to pass round the class showing 
rows of machining, one with correct tension, 
one with loose upper tension, and one with 
loose shuttle tension (the strip,s of material 
must be of different coloins and machined 
with two colours of cotton so that the upper 
and lower tensions are easily distinguished); 
needle; scissors; thimble; a machined article. 

Children’^ requirements. — A sewing 
machine; scissors; needle; thimble; strips 
of material on which to practise machining; 
notebook in which to place the best specimen 
of niacliining. 

DEMONSTRATION 

1 , General manipulation of the machine.— 
The teacher must demonstrate the following 
points:— 

(^i) How to thread the needle. 

{h) The correct way of winding the shuttle 
and placing it in the case. 

(c) Altering the size of the stitch. 

(d) Regulating tlic tension. Examine the 
strips of material to note the tension. In 
good machining the stitch should lock just 
between the two layers of material 



FIG. 1 
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and not allow one thread to lie straight along 
the upper or lower surfaces of the material, 
Figs. 2 and 3. 



FIG. 3 

8* Position at the machine,— 

(a) The chair or stool must be of a suitable 
height for each pupil. 

{b) The pupil should sit squarely on the 
chair. 

(c) The correct position of the feet for 
tveadlitig must be shown if a treadle machine 
is used. 

3 . Control ol the machine.—It is not 
advisable for the pupils to start and stop 
the machine themselves at first, but to give 
their full attention to keeping the stitches 
in a straight line. When this is accomplished, 
then controlling the machine may be 
practised, the teacher demonstrating this 
process first. The pupils will experience 
difficulty at first with the wheel "running 
back,'" but after continued practice they 
will readily be able to start and stop at will, 
and learn to make a good stitch with a 
steady running of the machine. 

^ 4 . Machining.— 

(ci) Always tack the part of the garment 
to be machined before machining. 

{b) Place the material carefully under the 
"foot” to avoid complications with the 
cotton when beginning. 

(c) Do not watch the needle when sewing, 
but use the "foot” as a guide to keep the 
machining in a straight line. 


Place the main portion of the material 
to be sewn to the left, so that as little as 
possible lies between the wheel and the 
needle. 

(e) When beginning or ending, draw the 
ends of the cotton through to the wrong 
side, thread through a needle, make a hack 
stitch, and slip through the fold of the 
material for a short distance; then cut off. 

(/) Machine evenly and close to the 
hem. 

(g) The pupils should read thoroughly the 
book of instructions given with each machine 
to enable them to become conversant with 
the general rules for machining different 
fabrics. 

5 . Care oS the sewing machine.—All 
students learning to use a sewing machine 
should be impressed with the necessity for 
keeping the machine in good working order. 
After use, remove with a soft duster all loose 
fluff and dust which has collected on the 
needle plate, and replace the cover. It is 
essential to good and easy working that 
the machine is cleaned regularly and oiled 
often, The principal parts must be taken 
to pieces and cleaned well vvitli paraffin oil, 
afterwards removing all traces of dirt and 
oil with an old cloth, Oil with a good oil 
only, as inferior oil tends to clog the machine 
sooner than dirt. After oiling, work the 
machine gently for a few minutes so that the 
oil is well distributed. Before using the 
machine again, first sew a few inches on a 
piece of waste material to make sure that 
there is no oil left to soil the work to be 
clone. 

IV. THE MACHINING OF GATHERS 

Aim of lesson.—To show how to machine 
a gathered portion to a fitted portion. 

Arrangement of lesson.—The pupils will 
work along with the teacher step by step. 

Teacher’s requirements.—A garment show¬ 
ing a gathered portion machined into a hand 
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(as in a blouse cuff); a petticoat with a slash 
at the hips, showing the gathered portion 
machined into a fitted portion; a prepared 
band and coloured strip of material gathered 
to fit it; three straight strips of material, 
and three coloured strips of material gathered 
to fit each straight strip respectively; two 
crossway strips of material; needle; thimble; 
pins; coloured wool; scissors; sketches 
illustrating the various stages of the lesson 
drawn on the blackboard or on a chart; an 
easel. (Prepare the band by machining the 
short ends at each side to within | in. of the 
raw edges along the bottom.) 

Children’s requirements.—prepared band 
4 in. long and a strip of material gathered to 
fU it; three straight strips of material 4 in. 
longj and three strips gathered to fit them; 
two crossway strips of material §m. wide 
and 4 in. long; pins; cotton; needle; thimble; 
scissors; notebook. 


DEMONSTRATION 

1. Machining gathers into a band.— 

Tack along the fold to keep the baud 
straight. 

(b) Tack-mark the band into four equal 
portions. 

(c) Pin the gathered portion across the 
easel. Place one of the raw edges of the band 
to the edge of the gathered portion on the 
wrong side of the material, and regulate 
the gathers so that the tack marks 
of the band meet the tack marks of the 
material. 

Tack the band in position, afterwards 
machining it. Fig. i. 

Raise the band, lay the turnings inside 
the bfind, turn under the remaining raw 
edge of the band so that the machine 
stitches are covered, and tack it down over 
the gathered portion. 

(/) Macliinc close to the edge, Fig. 2. 

(g) If desired, the machine stitching may 
be done all round the band close to the 
edge. 




2 , Machining gathers into a fitted portion,— 
There arc three methods of machining in 
gathers to a fitted part of a garment such as 
when joining a gathered skirt portioji to a 
bodice portion ot a petticoat or dress. 

Method i 

1. Place the gathered portion, with the 
gathers distributed evenly, to the fitted 
portion, having the right sides facing and 
the edge of the fitted portion about fin. 
above the edge of the gathers, Fig. 3. 

2. Tack the two together, afterwards 
machining, 
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FIG. 3 

3. Turn under the raw edges of the fitted 
partj fold it over the turnings of the previous 
join so that the turnings and the machining 
are enclosed, and tack in position. 

4. Machine close to the edge and remove 
all tacking threads, Fig, 4. 



FIG, 4 

Method 2 

1, Place the gathered portion, having the 
gathers arranged evenly, to the fitted 
portion with right sides facing and tack tlie 
two portions together. 

2. Place a crossway strip of material, 
with the right side to tlie wrong side of the 
gathers, and tack in position, Fig. 5. 


3, Machine the three thicknesses of 
material together and remove the tacking 
threads, 

4, Raise the fitting portion and press the 
turnings fiat on to it, holding them in 
position with a tacking thread, Fig. 6. 

5, Raise the crossway strip, turn under the 
raw edge, and fold the strip over the turnings, 
machining it flat to the fitted portion, Fig, 7. 

Method 3 

1. Place the gathered portion to the 
fitted portion, having the right sides facing, 
and tack together, 

2. Place the right side of a crossway strip 
of material to the wrong side of the gathers, 
tack in position and machine all three 
thicknesses together, Fig, 8. 

3. Raise the crossway strip and tack fiat 
to the turnings, Fig. g. 

4. Turn under the raw edges of the strip, 
fold the strip over the turnings so that the 
turnings and machining are enclosed, and 
machine close to the edge, Fig. 10. 

V. SCALLOPING! 

Aim of lesson.—To teach the pupils how 
to beautify the edges of an article or garment. 

Arrangement of lesson.—The pupils follow 
the teacher as she demonstrates, working 
with her step by step on a sampler which 
will afterwards be stitched in the notebook. 

Teadiei’s leciuireiueiits.—A garment hav¬ 
ing the edges scalloped; a transfer paper of 
scalloping; an iron and ironing felt; a long 
strip of paper; coloured pencil; a piece of 
hessian cut to represent the neck of a 
petticoat; scissors; a circular piece of card¬ 
board to represent a coin; coloured wools; 
needle; a chart or blackboard showing the 
various stages of the lesson. 

Childi'en^s refinirements.— A transfer paper 
of scalloping; ironing requisites; a long strip 
of paper; pencil; scissors; halfpenny; needle; 
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embroidery cotton; notebook; piece of 
material cut to represent the neck of a 
petticoat. 

Introduction,—Scalloping is a very popular 
edging for garments and it is a useful method, 
being inexpensive, durable, and pleasing 
to the eye. To finish edges with scallops, 
the pattern must first be traced on the 
material. This may be done by one of two 
methods. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Method i 

1. Using the bought transfer paper, place 
it in position along the back curve of the 
neck about I in, away from the edge. (As 
transfer papers are marked in straight lines 
they need careful manipulation and much 
snipping to be stamped successfully on 
curved edges.) Care should be taken to 
obtain the right size of scallops to fit the 
material exactly, so that the scalloping will 
not end wilh a very big or small scallop, 

2. Press a hot iron heavily on the paper and 
lift quickly. 

Method 2 

A much more suitable method is to mark 
the scallops, using a paper guide. 

I. Measure the distance to be scalloped; 
i.e., along the front curve of tlie neck, mark 
it on a strip of paper, and cut it off. Divide 
the length into an even number of scallops. 
This may be done by folding the paper and 
rounding off one edge, Figs, i, 2 and 3. 
(The whole of the paper need not be used 
as a guide, a portion only being quite 



FIG, \ fig. 2 


SCALLOPED PAPER TO 0E USED AS A GUIDE 



FIG. 3 

sufficient, the pattern being moved along 
from stage to stage.) 

2. Mark round the pattern with a sharp 
pointed hard pencil or a line of running 
stitches, Fig. 4. 



FIG. 4 

3. For the second line to be marked, place 
a halfpenny so tliat the edge nearly touches 
both ends of each scallop, and trace round, 
Fig. 5 « 
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To work the scallops.— 

I. Outline the scallops with running 
stitches, and if raised work is desired, fill 
in tlie scallops with loosely worked running 
stitches or chain stitches, Fig. 6, care being 
taken to avoid a bulky appearance at the 
eiids of each scallop. 



FIG. 6 

2. Work blanket stitches very closely 
over the pattern, the stitches appearing to 
radiate from an imaginary centre. In 
the centre of each scallop and where the 
scallops join, the stitches should be vertical, 
Fig. 7. 

3. When beginning to join or end the 
blanlcet stitches, run the thread through 



the padding stitches on the under side of 
the material. 

4. When all the scallops have been 
worked, ent away the raw edge of the 
material with a sharp pair of scissors. To do 
this successfully cut away the material 
closely behind the twist of the blanket 
stitch. 


BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
CONTINUATION OF THE PETTICOAT 

Computation o£ cost.—Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required. 

Cutting out.—Lay the pattern on the 
material as in Kg. r and cut out, allowing 
\ in. turnings on all edges and sufficient 
for the depth of hem required along the 
bottom edge. 

The teacher should use for demonstration 
purposes a mounted lay as in Fig. i and a 
mounted lay as in Fig. 2 which shows an 
economical method of cutting out the petti¬ 
coat, three petticoats instead of two being 
obtained from four times the length. 

Fig. 3 shows the lay of the pattern for the 
second type of petticoat, and Fig. 4 shows an 
economical way of cutting out the same 
petticoat. (This latter method only applies 
when the bust measurement plus turnings is 
equal to or less than a quarter the width of 
material.) The party petticoat is cut out 
in the same manner. 

( 

Erief imtes on the draft of the pattern and 
the cutting out and making up of the petti¬ 
coat must be made by the pupils in their 
notebooks whenever opportunity affords. 

Making up the petticoat. —Machine the 
shoulders and iindcr-arm edges to form 
french seams. An opening is not required 
in this petticoat, as the lowering of the neck 
curve allows the garment to slip over the 
head quite easily. Turn up the hem on the 
wrong side of the material and machine 
close to the edge. Neaten the neck and 


FIG. 7 
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PLACED TO FOLD 
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back pattern 
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OF MATERIAL 
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PATTERN PLACED TO 
FOLD OF MATERIAL 
AND FRONT NECK 
PRICKED through 
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armhole edges with scallops, or crossway 
facings which are afterwards embroidered 
with decorative sfcitcliery; e.g., cross stitching 
or Pekinese stitch. Neaten the slash at the 
hips using one of the methods already 
descril^cd in Lesson IV. When doing this, 
the join must be tapered to a fine point at 
each end, to avoid an ugly pleat in the skirt. 
If desired, the crossway strip used in Method 
2y may be put on the right side of the garment 
and decorated with stitchcry. For the parly 
petticoat, turn a narrow hem along the top 
edge on the right side of the material, place 
the lace over this hem, and stitch it to the 
garment with decorative stitchery- c.g., 
feather stitching and cross stitching, Attach 
the shoulder straps. 


VI. DECORATIVE STITCHERY 

The new stitciies suggested for this term 
arc cross stitching; fishbone stitch; pekinese 
stitch, and stitched chain stitch. The guest 
towel provides an appropriate article for 
the illustration of some of these stitches, as 
well as the petticoats, 

Aim oi lesson,—The extension of the pupils' 
knowledge of decorative stitchery. 

Arrangement ot lesson.— The girls follow 
the teacher's instructions on a piece of 
crasli as she demonstrates the working of 
each new stitch. 

Teaclier^s requirements.—Charts showing 
the different stages in the working of the 
various stitches; guest towels and petticoats 
showing the application of these stitches; 
large piece of crash; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; easel; illustrations of 
the new stitches drawn in bold sketches 
on the blackboard in coloured chalks; 
drawing pins. 

Children’s requirements A piece of crash; 
embroidery cotton or wools; needle; thimble; 
scissors; notebook. ' 


DEMONSTRATION 

Cross stifehing.— Cross stitch owes its 
beauty to the regularity with which it is 
worked. As a guide at the beginning, two 
very faint pencil lines may be drawn equal 
dislanccs apart, Cross stitching is worked 
in two ''journeys/' the first half of the 
stitch being worked entirely along a line 
from left to right, and the crossing-ovci 
clone from right to left on the return journey. 

1. Fin the crash across the easel. Begin 
at the left-hand side by passing the needle 
through from back to front at the end of 
the bottom line. (The loose thread is after¬ 
wards darned in at the back of the stitches.) 

2. Work a line of slanting tacking stitches, 
Fig. I, 

3. Work another line in the opposite 
direction to cross the previous stitches, the 
needle in the second row passing in and out 
through the same holes as tljose in the first 
journey, Fig, 2. 



Fishbone atitcli.—Fishbone stitch is worked 
vertically from top to bottom, and provides 
a iisefnl border stitch wJien openly spaced 
as in Figs. lA and in, or closely worked 
together to give a solid effect as in Fig. 2. 

1. Begin by drfLwing a faint line down the 
crash. Pass the needle through from back 
to front, a little to the left of this line. 

2. Make a slanting tacking stitch upwards 
over the line to the right, and pass the 
needle through on the left again on a level 
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the lirst row being worked from right to left 
and the second row from left to right. 

1. Make a line of dose stitching in one 
colour of wool. 

2. Thread the second colour of wool 
upwards through the second stitch and 
bring it down again through the first stitch 
as in Fig. i. 

Stitched cliaiii stitch.—This is a variation 
of the simple chain stitch, and makes a very 
effective border when worked in two colours 
of embroidery cottons. 

1, Work a line of chain stitch in one 
colour of wool. 

2. Stitch over each “link" in another 
colour of wool. Fig, 2. 


VII. REPAIR WORK 

The repair work has now reached a more 
advanced stage and more difficult forms of 
patching for dress materials are to be dealt 
with during this term. 






with half the length of the tacking stitch 
and twice as far from the line as the point 
where the stitchery began, Fig. ia. 

3. Making a slanting tacking stitch down¬ 
wards to the right, bringing the needle out 
slightly to the left of the line, Fig. id. 
Repeat these two operations. 

Pekinese stitch,—^This border stitch is 
worked in two colours of embroidery cottons. 


fig. 2 
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Arrangement oi lesson. —^Wliile the lesson wrong side so as to render them invisible, 


is being given the pupils will practise the 
principles on pieces of material, afterwards 
mounting them in their notebooks. The 
knowledge gained will be applied to their 
own garments later. 

Teacher’s reauirements.— Large pieces of 
material suitable for demonstrating the 
different kinds of patch; i.e., woollen 
and cloth dress materials; garments 
which have already been repaired with 
the various kinds of patches; charts show¬ 
ing the different stages in the various 
forms of patcl^ing; coloured wools; 
needle; pins; scissors; thimble; easel; 
drawing pins. 

Children’s reauirements. — Pieces of 
material which require patching; smaller 
pieces from which to cut the patches; needle; 
cotton; pins; scissors; thimble. 

Introduction—Refer to the rules for patch¬ 
ing given ill the first term. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Variation of the woollen patch.— When 
this patch is required for dress material, if 
herring-boning is done on the right side, the 
patching would become very conspicuous. 
This difficulty is overcome by replacing the 
herring-boning by short lines of darning. 
These stitches are much less noticeable 
as they lie in the same direction as the 
threads of the material. It is quite suit¬ 
able for the herring-boning to be done 
on the wiong side of the patch as the 
smaller stitches on the right side are 
more or less "lost" in the threads of the 
material, 

1, Arrange the patch as for the flannel 
patcli, herring-boning it down on the wrong 
side of the material. 

2, Worlc short rows of darning stitch over 
the right side of the patch, drawing the 
loops at the end of each line through to the 


Pig. I- 



Fid. I 

Cloth patcli,—^l"lie following arc two ways 
of making a cloth patch. 

Mktiiod 1 

1. Prepare the patch (noting the way of 
the threads and -the pattern, if any) by 
cutting a piece of material large enough to 
cover the hole, the worn part and f in. to 

in. turnings. 

2. Cut away the superfluous material at 
each corner as described in Repair Werk 
for the First Term, so that a diagonal line 
joins the turnings across the corners of the 
patch. Fig, I. 

3. Prepare the hole by cutting away the 
worn part, allowing |in. to ^ in, turnings 
so that the hole and the patch are exactly 
the same size; i.e., AB equals A^B^. Cut 
up the turnings diagonally at each corner 
and tack the turnings down flat on the 
wrong side of the material, Fig. 2. 

4. Place the patch inside the hole with 
the wrong side of both uppermost, taking 
care that the corners fit. Sew the patch 
and material together, keeping the patch 
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always to the worker and sewing the selvedge second selvedge side and one weft side 
sides first. When the first selvedge has been have been sewn, Fig. 3. 
sewn, leave the end of the cotton hanging 5, Remo vet he tacking threads, and blankeU 
to proceed with the weft side after the stitch the turnings, Fig. 4. 






FIG. 3 


FIG. 4 
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MI'TIIOU 2 

1. Mark with a tacking tlu-cad ou the 
material the size of the patch required. 

2. Cut away the worn part, allowing in. 
to a in. turnings, and cut the turnings 
diagonally to each corner, Fig. I. 

3. Make a paper pattern the size of the 
patch required and use it for cutting out 
the patch so that the patch and tlic hole 
arc exactly equal in size; i.e,, AB equals 
A^B*. (Note the way of the threads and the 


GARMENT PREPARED FOR PATCH 




FIG, 3 


FIG. 1 




FIG. 2 


FIG. 4 
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pattern, if any.) Place a tacking thiead to 
mark the pattern and cut out, allowing 
turnings. 

4. Cut away tlic superfluous material at 
each corner, Fig. 2. 

5. Place the right side of the patch on 
the right side of the material, so that the 
turnings of one selvedge-way of the patcli 
lie on the turnings of one selvedge-way of 
the hole, Fig. 3. 

6. Stitch the two lots of turnings together 
along the tacking line. 

7. Take the patch through the hole to the 
wrong side and stitch tlie remaining three 
sides in the same way, working the second 
selvedge side before the weft side, Fig. 4. 

8. Press the turnings flat open and blanket 
stitch the raw edges. Fig. 5. 




FIRST YEAR COURSE 
-THIRD TERM 

Pattoin making.—Yokes. 

Grarment or article to be made*—Drill tunic; 
needlework bag or linen bag complete cl. 

Knitting.—Gauntlet gloves. 

Processes.—^Neatening of seams; reducing 
fullness by means of pleats. 

Decorative stitchery.—Application of the 
stitches learnt in the first and second terms. 

Repair work.—^Patclies in difficult positions, 

Discussion of work.—Using patterns of 
the various Icinds of yoke, reference must 
he made to their formation from the bodice 
pattern. A drill tunic and one or two 
blouses showing cliffcient types of yokes 
pzwidc suitable iJlusfrations of the yolfod 
type q[ garment. 


DniLE Tumc 
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Attention must be drawn to the inctliocl L HOW TO OBTAIN DIFFERENT 


of neatening the scams of the drill tunic 
and a comparison made -with the methods 
used previously. 

The decorative article should be on view 
for i-cfercncc purposes, also the gauntlet 
gloves for the completion of the IcuitLcd 
set- 

Garments having the worn parts or holes 
ill awkward places will prove the necessity 
for an extension of the knowledge of repair 
work. 

After the discussion of the work, the chief 
features of the yoke pattern may be noted. 
A yoke is the shoulder portion of a garment 
forming a support for the remainder of the 
garment. It is obtained from the upper 
portion of the bodice pattern, and may liave 
the shoulder scam as in the bodice, or 
it may be arranged without a scam. 
When the yoke is cut in one piece it is 
known as a saddle yoke. Tlie depth of 
the yoke varies according to taste and 
the style of garment for wliich it is 
intended; c.g.:— 

1. The front and back portions may be 
equal in depth. 

2. The front portion may be less than the 
back portion^ being cut almost parallel to 
the shoulder line and about i in. or 2 in. in 
front of it. 

3. The back portion may be less than the 
front portions, being only about i in. behind 
the shoulder line. In this case the front 
portions are usually about 2 in. in front of 
the shoulder line, and the yoke is known 
as a shoulder yoke. 

4. In some cases a ''yoke'' effect may be 
obtained without having an actual yoke. 
A portion of the front bodice pattern is cut 
away from the shoulder to tlie depth required 
for the "yoke.'* Tliis piece is added to the 
back bcdice pattern and cut without liaving 
a shoulder seam. The bottom edges of 
yokes may differ in shape; e.g., rounded, 
square, or pointed, but in each case the 
remainder of the garment is shaped to 
match the yoke. 


TYPES OP YOKE 

Arrangement of lesson.— As the teacher 
demonstrates the making of these yokes, the 
pupils will make their own patterns, following 
her step by stop. 

Teacher’s requirements.— Patterns of vari¬ 
ous kinds of yoke; bodice pattern; sheets of 
drafting paper; tracing wheel; coloured 
pencils; drawing pins; blackboard; chart 
showing illustrations of the different types 
of yoke. 

CliiUren’s requirements.— Bodice pattern; 
sheets of drafting paper; tracing wheel; 
pencil; scissors: notebook, 


DEMONSTRATION 
A saddle yoke.— 

I, Fold a sheet of drafting paper and lay 
the bodice pattern on it with the centre 
back to tlic fold and the shoulder lines 
touching each other, Fig. i. 



2. Allow i in, for a wrap at the centre 
front for fastening. 

3. Make the yoke the depth required. 

4. Alter for a V-neck if required, 

5. Mark the pattern with a tracing wheel 
along the altered lines and the neck and 
armhole lines. 

6. Remove the bodice pattern and cut 
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outj Fig. 2. (The dotted line shows 
the V-neck line.) 

If Die yoke is required to fasten down 
the centre back, the same processes ^ ^ ‘ 
are carried out after placing the centre 
front of the bodice pattern to_the fold. \ 



FIG, Z 

Different styles oi yoke. —^Figs. 3 to 12 
show the methods of obtaining different 
styles of yoke. Make and cut out patterns 
of all the styles:— 



FIG. 3 



FIG. 7 



Saddle yoke with rounded lower edge, Figs. 
3 and 4. 

vSaddle yoke with lower edge pointed, 
Figs. 3, 6 and 7. 

Square yoke for a drill tunic allowing for 
wrap where required, Figs. 8 and g. 

Yoke when depths of front and back are 
different, Figs. 10 and ii. 

Portion of front l:)odice cut away and 
attached to the back to form an imitation 
yoke. Fig. 12, 


F(G. 4 
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II. PLEATiNa 

Pleating is a simple way of disposing of 
fullness, the success of this method depending 
upon careful folding and preparation. Pleats 
are usually arranged in woollen materials 
which do not require constant washing (the 
pleats being closed at the top do not admit the 
iron very well)> and wliicli if gathered would 
present a bulky appearance when finished. 

Pleats must be folded in regularly, must 
not overlap each other, and must be arranged 
on both the right and left sides of a centre 
line, either facing towards or away from 
the centre. They may be placed touching 
each other, or they may have a space between 
each pleat. 

A pleat takes up three times its width— 
the upper part, the under part, and the part 
on which it falls. So that the pupils will be 
able to master this principle easily, it is 
advisable to allow them to practise pleating 
first on paper. 

Aim o! lesson.—To teach the pupils how 
to pleat correctly. 

Airangement o£ lesson.—As the teacher 
demonstrates the pleating, the pupils follow 
Ccich process step by step with tlieir own 

material.'' 

Teacher’s reauirementa.—A drill tunic 
showing the application of pleating on a 
garment; strips of paper pleated; strips of 
paper for pleating; coloured pencils; drawing 
pins; blackboard; chart showing the different 
stages in pleating; pins; ruler; wide pieces 
of paper and a cardboard gauge. 

Children’s requirements.—Narrow strips of 
paper; wide pieces of paper; pencil; rider; 
pins; notebook. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Pleats touching each other.— 

I. Divide the strip of paper into in. por¬ 
tions and mark the divisions lightly in pencil. 
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2. Place a pin to denote the centre line 
and from this line letter the spaces on each 
side in order, A, B, and C, repeating the 
lettering to each end of the paper, Fig, i, 

3. Fold the paper on the line between 
A and B so that B falls under A, 

4. Fold the paper again on the line 
belweeji B and C so that C falls under B, 
and the first fold falls on the line between 
C and the second A. 

5. Continue with this to each end of the 
paper from the centre line, so that when 
the paper is completely pleated the letter 
A shows in every space. Fig. 2. 

6. If it is desired that the pleats face 
towards the centre line, then the paper is 
folded so that B lies above A, and C lies 
about B, the paper showing a line of C's 
when completely pleated. 

Pleats separated with a space.— 

1. Divide the strip of paper into ^in. 
portions. 

2. Letter the centre space D, and on each 
side of this space letter the remaining spaces 
A, B, C and D respectively, repeating the 
letters to each end of the paper, Fig, 3. 

3. Fold the paper as before so that B 
falls under A and C falls under B. Continue 
to each end of the pai^er. 

4. In this case, when the pleating is 
complete, the letters showing, reading from 
the centre, will be a repetition of D and A, 
Fig. 4, letter D denoting the spaces between 
the pleats which arc denoted by letter A. 

5. If the pleats are to lie facing the 
centre, space B falls over A and C over B, 
a repetition of the letters DC being seen 
on each side of the centre space when the 
pleating is completed. When the pupils are 
sufficiently sure of the principle of pleating, 
then they may be taught how to arrange 
tlie pleats for garments. 

Metliods of arranging pleats.—There are 
two ways of arranging pleaLs: (r) By using 
a strip of paper; (2) By using a cardboard 
gauge. 
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Method i the amount to form two-thirds of the pleats 

I. Take a strip of paper A, equal in length will be 6 in. The pleats therefore may be 
to the material to be pleated, and a second arranged in six ^in- pleats or twelve Jin. 
strip B, equal hi length to that part of the pleats, etc,, according to taste, 
garment into which the pleats are to be littccl. 3. Mark the centre of strips A and B, and 
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into the remaining half of strip B so that the mark with a dotted line, Fig. 5. Mark with 
pleats fall in the direction opposite to those a clotted line the place where the outside 
in the first half, if so desired. fold falls. 

5. Where the paper is folded ^ on the 6. Open out the pleated paper and lay 
outside to form the pleats, place a pin, and it on the material to he pleated, about ^ in. 
where the paper is folded on the inside, away from the edge, Fig. 6. 



FIG. 5 


TACK TOGETHER TACK TOGETHER TACK TOGETHER TACK TOGETHER 
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2.50 

7. Place pins on the iiiaLcrial opposite even lines when tachccl from top to hottoin 
the pins on the paper and tack-'inui'k where of the gaimcni. 

the dotted lines fall. Fig. 6 . Mf.tiiod 2 

8. Remove tlic paper. WJjcrc the pins This jnethod is suitable when a very wide 
fall, fold the material and tack close to tlic j)iccc of material has to be pleated, 

edge. Place the tack marks together on i. Calculate the width of each pleat from 



FIG, 7 


UNDER PART OF PLEAT 


PAI?7 ON IVH/Cf/ PLMT FALLS 


UPPER PART OF PLEAT 


FIG. 8 

each side of the pins and tack through the 
two tliiclcuesses of material, Fig. 7. 

9. If the pleats continue to the hem of 
the garment, as in skirts and drill tunics, 
it is advisable to place the paper guide 
along the bottom of the garment also, so 
that the pleats will lie in perfectly straight, 


the amount of material to be pleated, and 
make the gauge to fit the size of pleat 
required, Fig. 8, If a space between each 
pleat is desired, then this position is denoted 
on the gauge as in Fig. 9. 

2. Mark the centre line of the material. 
Fold the material wrong side to wrong side 
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where the first pleat has to be madcj and 
tack close to the edge. Fig. 10, Work with 
the under side of the pleat towards the 
worker. 

3. Place the gauge in position and tack 
the pleat in position where shown by the 
gauge, Fig. 10. The end of the cardboard 


denotes tlie place where the fold for the 
next pleat must be made. Contimie as 
before, Fig. 10, 

4. If the cardboard gauge is moved along 
the length of material, it serves as a guide 
for straight folding and tacking for the 
required length of pleats, Fig. ro. 


UNDER PART OF PLEAT 


PART ON WHICH PLEAT FALLS 


SPACE BETWEEN PLEATS 
ANY WIDTH REQUIRED 


UPPER PART OF PLEAT 


FIG. 9 



FIG. 10 
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III. OBTAIN0a THE PATTERN OF 
THE DRILL TUNIC 

Arrangement ot lesaoiL'-The teacher 
demonstrates how to obtain the pattern, the 
gkh following her step 1)y step to obtain 
their OM^n pattern. 

Teacher’s reauirements.—completed drill 
tunic; bodice pattern; sheets of drafting 
paper; coloured pencils; ruler; drawing pins; 
l^lackboard showing the method of obtaining 
the pattern; scissors; tape measure. 

Children’s requirements.—^Bodice pattern; 
sheets of drafting XJaper; pencil; ruler; tape 
measure; scissors; notebook. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Measurements required,—Depth of yoke 
from shoulder to bottom edge; width of 

I f 

A I LI E B 


yoke; length from the bottom of the yoke 
to the knee or shorter if desired; widtli 
around the bottom of the tunic—(i) front 
widthj and {2) back width. The width 
across the bottom may be determined in the 
following manner, 

Front width .—Measure the length of the 
base of the front yoke. Subtract the amount 
to be allowed at each end of the yoke for 
the material to be set in plainly. This leaves 
the length into which the material of the 
tunic has to be pleated, therefore the amount 
of material for pleats alone must be three times 
this length if the pleats have to touch each 
other, which is usually the case in drill tunics, 
The total width of material for the bottom 
of the tunic will therefore be tlie amount to 
be pleated plus allowance for setting in 
plainly at each end of the yoke, plus twice (the 
width of the armhole curve plus x in.) for the 
shaping of the side seam; i.e., LB in Fig, i. 

f"' 

I ' 

f 

I I 

1 
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Suppose the length of the bottom of the 
front yoke is 13 in., allowance for setting in 
plainly is IJ in. and the width of tlie armhole 
curve is 2|in,, then the width of the bottom 
of the tunic will be:—3(13 in.—3 in.) plus 
3 in. plus 2(2^^.+! in.), which is 40 in. 

Bach width .—As the pleats in the back 
portion of the tunic must correspond in size 
to those of the front portion, the anowance 
for setting in plainly at the back of the yoke 
will be less than the allowance at the front 
according to the difference in the lengths of 
the bottom of the back and front yokes; 
e.g., in the example quoted above, if the 
bottom of the back yoke measures lain., 
then, as the allowance for pleating must be 
the same as for the front, i in, only must be 
set in plainly at each end. The width at 
the bottom for the back of the tunic will be; 
3(12 in.—2 in.) plus 2 in. plus 2(2^ in.+i in.), 
which is 39 in. 

Drafting the pattern,— 

j. Using the bodice pattern, make a 
square yoke for a drill tunic as previously 
'described, the usual widtli of su^ a yoke 
being from 2 in. to 2^ in. 

2. Draw an oblong ABCD, Fig. i. AB 
equals half the front width across the bottom 
of the tunic. BC equals the length from the 
bottom of the yoke to the knee. BE equals 
I in. Using the remainder of the bodice 
pattern not included in the yoke, place the 
line indicating the base of the yoke along 
AB so that the under-arm line lies perpendicu¬ 
lar to E, 

3. Lower the armhole i in., F. Join FC. 
FH=GD to avoid a dip at the sides. Join 
DH with a curved line- 

4. Using the back of‘the bodice pattern, 
obtain the back pattern of the tunic in the 
same way, Cut out on the pattern lines, Fig. i. 

IV. NBATENING OP SEAMS 

Where a garment is made up of material 
which is too thick a texture to admit of a 
seam being made in it to enclose the raw 
edges, a plain or single scam is made. The 


edges are then separated and the seam 
pressed Out flat to ensure a neat appearance 
when tile garment is finished. To prevent 
the raw edges of the seam fraying they may 
be neatened by one of four methods; viz., 
pinking or gimping; overcasting; edges 
turned; binding. 

Arrangement of lesson.—^The girls work 
along with the teacher as she demonstrates 
the working of each method. 

Teacher’s reauirements.—A completed drill 
tunic having the seams neatened by the four 
methods; tliree pieces of hessian; scissors; 
coloured wools; needle; easel; drawing pins; 
crossway strip of material; thimble. 

Children’s requitements.—Three pieces of 
material about 2^in. by 6 in.; a crossway 
strip of material din, long; needle; cotton; 
scissors; thimble; notebook. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Join the three pieces of material together 
to form two seams with ^ in- wide turnings. 
On one side of each seam work one of the 
following methods of neatening. 

Pmking or gimping. —Take one raw edge 
of the seam, fold it over every I in. and snip 
to the depth of about Fig. i, p. 254. 

Overcasting,—This stitch is worked from 
Left to right on one raw edge of the scam on 
the right or wrong side of the material, and 
is something like over sewing. 

1. Begin at the left side by making a few 
running stitches in the opposite direction to 
that in which the stitches are worked, these 
stitches being afterwards covered by the 
overcasting stitches, Fig, 2. 

2. The stiches must be uniform, not drawn 
too tightly or placed farther apart than they 
are deep. 

3. When ending, bring the needle out on 
the wrong side, run it under the last few 
stitches made, and make a back stitch. 
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Edges turned.— Fold the raw edge under a 
little on the wrong side and machine-stitch, 
Ing, 3. When this method is used it is as 
Well to allow I in. turnings for the seam* 

Binding.—The crossway strip should bo of 
lining to tone wifcli thematerial of the garment. 


1. Place the right side of the strip to the 
right side of the turnings, edge to edge, and 
machme-stifeh about i in away from the edge. 

2. Turn the crossway strip over to the 
wrong side of the material, fold under the 
edge, and hem down on the turnings of 
the first join, Fig, 
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BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
CONTINUATION OP THE DRILL TUNIC 

Computation ot coat, —Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required. 



Catting out.—Lay the tunic and yoke 
patterns on the material as in Fig. i, and 
cut out, allowing Jin. turnings along the 
top edge; |in. or Jin. turnings along tlie 
side edges (this depends on the manner in 
which the seams are neatened); 3 in. turnings 
along the bottom edge for the hem, and 
■J ia turnings on tjie edges of the yoke, 
unless it requires a wrap when i J in. turnings 
must be allowed on either the front or back 
shoulder lines. 

Making up tlie tunic-—Jojji together each 
front and back yoke along the shoulder 
line and press the scams flat. Lay the two 
yokes together, right sides facing, and 
inaclhjie-stitcli all round the inside edges. 
Snip the turnings at each corner, turn the 
yoke inside out, and tack along the joined 
edge, afterwards machining dose to the 
edge. Turn under the J in, turnhigs on all 
outside edges and tack. Join the side edges 
of the tunic to form a single seam and 
neaten the raw edges. Measure 3 in. from 
the bottom edge and turn np the material 
to form the hem, tacking the fold to keep it 
in position. Allow the hem to "fall" natur¬ 
ally in its own position, and, where it lies 
flat on the material, phi through. Where 
any fullness occurs, lay the material in a 
small fold and pin, Fig. 2, Tack along the 



bottom edge, afterwards herring-boning 
the hem in position to single threads of the 
material, Fig. 3. By turning a hem in this 
manner it makes a flatter hem for thick 
material and helps the pleats to set beauti¬ 
fully. For coarse serges which arc more 
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likely to fra.y, the raw edge of the hem should 
he bound with a crossway strip of lining, 
or covered with par is binding, If the latter 
is used one edge must first be machined 
over the raw edge through the single material. 
In both these cases the hem is catch-stitched 
down to single threads of the material, 
Pig. 4. Face the armhole edges of the 
tunic with a crossway strip. Mark with 
a pin the length to be set plainly in the 
front yoke, and form six pleats with the 



FIG. 4 

made from the same material as the tunic 
and fastened with a button, or made 
from a length of woollen braid knotted 
at the ends. Fig. 6 shows the completed 
tunic, 


remainder of the material, 
arranging them to form 
three box pleats as 
in Fig. 5. Tack the 
pleats in position. Arrange 
the back portion of 
the tunic in the same 
way. Set the pleated tunic 
in the front and back 
yokes, machining them in 
position close to the edge 
of the yoke. Machine 
together the armhole 
edges of the yoke. 
Work another row of 
machine stitching on all 
the edges of the yoke ^ in. 
away from the first line, 
Fig. 6, Press the tunic on 
the wrong side of the 
material, pressing the 
pleats well, and remove 
all the lacking threads. 
Place slots on the side 
seams. A belt to pass 
through the slots can be 
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Aim qI lesson,—To teach the pupils how 
to make patches in difficult positions. 

Arrangement ol lesson.—^The pupils will 
practise the principles first on pieces of 
material, as the teacher demonstrates. Tliesc 
will afterwards be mounted in their note¬ 
books. Actual garments will be repaired 
later. 

Teacher’s requirements.—^Large pieces of 
material suitable for demonstrating the 
various kinds of patch; garments which 
have already been repaired in the manner 
to be demonstrated; charts showing the 
different stages in the various forms of 


patching; coloured wools; needle; pins; 
scissors; thimble; easel; drawing pins. 

Children’s lequiiements.—Pieces of mater¬ 
ial which require patching and which are 
suitable for teaching these new methods of 
patching; smaller pieces of material from 
which to cut the patches; needle; cotton; 
thimble; pins; scissors. 

DEMONSTRATION 

When a hole occurs near a seam or hcnii 
or in a gathered portion ol a garment^ it is 
necessary to unpick the sewing for a, distance 
to enable the patch to be fixed well and 
more easily, 

1. Unpick the sewing for a short distance 
beyond the hole and the worn part—just 
enough to allow freedom of handJing. 

2, Cut the patch large enough, allowing 
for turnings of the seam or hem. Place it 
carefully in positioii on the wrong side of 
the garment, noting the selvedge threads, 
and tack it firmly before hemming it in 
position, Fig, i. 



riG. 1 
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3. Shape the patch to match the seam or 
hem of the garment, using the worn part 
as a guide, thus leaving the necessary 
turnings. 

4. Cut away the worn part, and sew the 
patch on the right side of the material. 

5. Sew up the seam, hem, or gathers, as 
originally fixed, Figs. % and 3. 

6. In some cases two patches are necessary, 
as, for instance, when a garment wears at 
the under-arm seam. These two patches need 
not be exactly alike in shape or size, but 
both must be shaped straight to a thread 
of the garment. If they can he so arranged 
it looks neater if they both cross the seam 
at tlie same point. Fig. 4. 

7. For a tear which occurs at the base 
of an opening, or where a pocket is joined 
to a garment, partially unpick the sewing 
as previously described before the patching 
is carried out. To prevent a second tear 
occurring at the same point, make the 
opening a little longer by attaching an 
extra piece of material to the false piece, 
so that the garment may be put on or 
removed more easily. The join may be 
hidden by decorative stitchery if desired. 


Fig. 5, Change the position of the pocket 
slightly so that the corner lies on the double 
material of the patch, Fig. 6. 



FIG. Z 


SECOND YEAR COURSE-FIRST TERM 


Pattern making. —Sleeve; collars, 

Garment or attiole to he made. —Pyjama 
suit completed; duchesse set begun. 

Knitting. —Jumper begun. 

Processes. —Setting in the sleeve; setting 
on the collar. 

Decorative stitchery.— Petal stitch; Cretan 
stitch; wheat ear stitch. 

Repair work. —^Darning a thin, place; 
darning a hole in damask. 

Discussion of work —During this discussion 
two completed pyjama suits should be 
shown to illustrate two different styles; i.c., 


one having a jumper and the other a coat. 
All the differences between tlie two styles must 
be noted; e.g., the extra material needed for 
the fastening of the coat; the collars and their 
inethod of setting on; tlic styles of sleeve; 
and the general finish of the garments. 

A completed decorative article should be 
shown, such as a duchesse set or luncheon 
set, which illustrates the stitches to be 
taught during the year, or the further 
application of stitches already taught. 

Jumpers provide ample scope for the 
pupils to extend their knowledge of knitting. 
The printed leaflets offer a wide variety of 
designs to suit all tastes. One or two com¬ 
pleted jumpers should be exhibited. 
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Sampler Showing Decorative Stitchery 

For the repair work, attention inust be 
drawn to (i) table cloths or napkins which 
have been suitably darned; (2) an article 
which shows the method of repairing a 
hedge tear and gross-cut; and (3) the repairing 
of a long tear with machining in any coarse 
household linen, such as a sheet, 

Mler the discussion of the term's work, 
the new pattern to be drafted may be con¬ 
sidered; i.e., the sleeve. The simplest form 
of sleeve is the plain sleeve with one seam. 
This may be drafted (l) for the seam to he 
in the armpit, or (s) for the seam to meet 
the under-arm seam of the bodice. The 
approximate shape of the sleeve may be 
determined by demonstrating to the pupils 
with an oblong piece of paper pinned in the 
form of a cylinder and slipped over the 
arm. They will readily realise that a portion 
must he cut away from under the arm h\ 
order that the paper may reach the top of 
the shoulder with ease. In this way a rough 
outline of the shape of the sleeve mav be 


L DRAFTING THE SLEEVE PATTERN 

Arrangement oi lesson,— The teacher will 
demonstrate the drafting of the pattern on a 
large piece of paper pinned to the blackboard, 
the pupils working with her step by step. 

Teacher’s retiuivements — A large sheet of 
drafting paper; coloured pencils; two black¬ 
boards, on one the drafts of the two 
patterns are illustrated in different coloured 
chalkSj and on the other the sheet of drafting 
paper must be pinned; glass-headed pins; 
ruler; scissors; a drafted pattern of both 
styles of sleeve; tape measure; a finished 
garment showing the two styles of sleeve. 

Children’s reauhements— Sheet of drafting 
paper; pencil; ruler; pins; tape measure; 
scissors; notebook. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Measurements reauired.— 

Arm This is measured round the 

thickest part of the arm, with the tape 
measure under the armpit, and taken 
straight round, Fig. i, 
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Inner arm length .—^Tliis is measured from 
the armpit to the wrist with the tape measure 
inside the bend of the arm, Fig. 



The teacher must first demonstrate the 
positions of the tape measure for these 
measurements, afterwards allowing tire girls 
to measure each other, and then confirm 
their measurements. 

Drafting the pattern.— 

Style I —Seam in armpit — 

1. Draw a line AB=the arm width plus 

in. (extra allowance for freedom of 

movement). 

2. From 13 draw BC at right angles to AB, 
so that BC=^ arm width plus i in. 

3. Extend BC so that CD=inner arm 
length. Complete the oblong ABDE. 

4. Draw CF parallel to AB. 

5. G=iABi H=-iED: join GH. 

G. Join GF and GC with doited hues. 
J=^FG; K=iCG; JL=i^in.; CM-iJin. 

7. Draw in the curve for the top of the 
sleeve as shown in Fig. 3. 

8. DN=EO=ii{in. (This allows for 
gathers at the wrist.) Join CN and FO with 
slightly curved lines. Fig. 3. 



g. HP=il in. Draw the curved line OPN 
for the bottom of the sleeve. 

The convex curve on one side of the centre 
line GTI represents the upper portion of the 
sleeve which covers the shoulder joint, The 
concave curve on the other side of GH 
represents the under part of the sleeve 
wiiic/i hes ctnder the armpit. The dotted 
line shows the sleeve widened at the wrist 
for use when a frill is required. 

Style 2—Seam to seam .— 

I. Draw in the construction lines as for 
the sleeve, Style i, with the exception of 
the curve for the top of the sleeve. 
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FQ = CR ^ Jin.; FS = 7JFG; CT = 
^CG; GY = ^SG; XY = ijin.; GM = WT; 
MZ = fin. 

3. Draw in the curve as shown in Fig.^ 4. 
Cut out both patterns on the pattern lines. 



II. SETTING IN THE SLEEVE 

Aim oJ lesson.—To teach the pupils (r) how 
to determine the correct sleeve for the right 
and left arms, and (2) the method of setting in 
a sleeve to give the correct "hang." 

Atrangemeiit of lesson.—-The pupils will 
carry out the leacher^s directions as she 
demonstrates, using their own garment. 

Teacher’s reanirements. —K completed 
jumper or coat made from the bodice pattern; 


hessian to represent a second jumper or 
coat without sleeves; two sleeves having 
the seam joined and the bottom edge 
neatened; pins; scissors; thimble; pencil; 
tape measure; needle; wool; an illustration 
of the setting in of a sleeve drawn on the 
blackboard or on a chart. 

Children’s requirements.—Pyjama jumper 
or coat without sleeves; two sleeves prepared 
for setting in; pins; scissors; pencil; tape 
measure; needle; sewing cotton; thimble; 
notebook. 

DEMONSTRATION 

1. Prepare the armhole by hollowing out if 
necessaryV The inider-annpact of the garment 
must lit up to the armpit. The shoulder line 
may be tested by placing a tape measure 
under the armpit and holding it vertically at 
the back of the body. The shoulder seam 
must project i in. beyond the tape, Fig. i, 

2. Test the width of the sleeve before 
fitting in the armhole by measuring round 
the armhole and also along the top curve 
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of the sleeve and comparing the lengths. If 
the latter is i in. longer, then the sleeve is 
ready for setting in; if it is more than i in., 
then the sleeve must be made narrower 
or the armhole hollowed a little more, 

3. TaclMnark the sleeve pitch or inset 
mark for the sleeve scam which lies i^in. 
nearer the front from the inidcr-arm seam, 

4. Determine the correct sleeve for the 
right and left arms. 

(rt) To determine in which armhole the 
sleeve has to fit, hold the sleeve at 
right angles to the body. 

(b) If the sleeve has been drafted to fit 
seam to seam witlzThc nnder-arin seam, 
hold the sleeve seam facing backwards; 
then the slightly hollowed portion at 
tlie sleeve liead mnst fit to the front 
of the arm, Fig. 2. 

(c) If the sleeve has to be set with the scam 
to the front of the nndcr-arm seam, 
then liold the sleeve with the seam 
facing forwards. Again the hollowed 
portion must lit to the front of the 
arm,^ Fig. 3. 

5. Holding the sleeve scam from the inside, 
place it to the inset mark of the garment 
with the right side towards the worker, and 
pin securely. 



6. Turn the garment over the sleeve so that 
the sleeve hangs inside it, and work with the 
inside of the sleeve towards tlie worker, Fig, 4, 
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7. pin the remainder of the sleeve into 
the armhole, easing it a little under the 
arm, fitting it plainly along the hack and 
front, and easing in carefully the remaining 
fullness over the shoulder, allowing a little 
more in front of the shoulder seam than 
hehlnd it. All pins must be inserted from the 
inside of the sleeve to be under x:ontrol of 
the left thumL when easing in the fullness. 
Fig. 4. 

8, Test the "'hang'’ of the sleeve after 
pinning, and alter if necessary. 

g. Tack the sleeve in position with small 
tacking stitches. 

10. Machine the sleeve into the garment, 
working from the inside of the sleeve. 

11. Neaten the raw edges by (a) overcasting 
the two together, or (6) binding with a 
crossway strip. 

The sleeve cut in Style 2 pattern is set 
in the garment in the manner already 
described, beginning with the seam of 
the sleeve placed to the seam of the 
garment. 


UL DRAFTING THE COLLAR PATTERN 

Arratigcmetifc o5 lesaotv. —^The pupils draft 
their patterns along with the teacher, 
following her step by step. 

Teacher’s requixements.— Patterns of the 
various styles of collar; completed garments 
showing a flat collar and an upstanding 
collar; the method of obtaining the different 
Styles of collar illustrated on one black¬ 
board; a second blackboard on which is 
pinned a sheet of drafting paper; coloured 
pencils; scissors; tracing wheel; bodice 
pattern. 

Children’s requirements.— Sheet of drafting 
paper; pencil; scissors; tracing wheel; bodice 
pattern. 

Introduction, —^The shapes of collars vary 
between two extremes—the collar may be 
cut to stand up at the back of the neck, 


or it may be cut lo lie flat on the shoulders, 
and between these two extremes many 
varieties of collar may be cut. The main 
principle underlying the cutting out of 
collars is that the straightcr the neck line 
is cut the more the collar tends to stand up, 
and the rounder the neck line the flatter the 
collar lies. Any sLyle of collar may be cut 
from the bodice pattern by placing the 
shoulders of the back and front portions 
together in the same manner as when drafting 
yokes. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Flat collars.— 

1. Place the bodice pattern on a folded 
sheet of drafting paper with the shoulders 
together, and the back of the bodice pattern 
to the fold of the paper if the garment 
has to be fastened at the front or vice 
versa, 

2. Draw on the bodice pattern the style 
of collar required. Fig, i shows three styles 
of collar. 

3. Wheel all round the design with 
a tracing wheel, and cut out the 
pattern of the collar from the paper 
underneath. 

4. If desired, the neck line of the garment 
may be altered from the usual round shape 
to form a V-shape at the front. Fig. 2 
shows two collars drafted to suit the altered 
neck line. 

Upstanding collars.—^This style of collar 
is usually to be found on a tailored garment; 
e.g., shirt blouse, and is made in conjunction 
with revers. Instead of making a front 
opeuiug in the usual way, a facing of 
material is joined to the front edges of the 
blouse. 

Carrying out the principle of cutting 
collars, begin by drawing a straight line AB, 
or a slightly curved line (depending on the 
desired shape) equal in length to the 
neck edge. Measure the required depth 
of the collar, and draw to the shape desired, 
Fig. 3‘ 
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IV. SETTING ON THE COLLAR 

Aim oJ lesson,— To teach the pupils the 
correct method of attaching any kind of 
collar to a garment. 

Arrangement of lesson. —^Thc pupils carry 
out the teacher's instructions on their own 
garments as she demonstrates each process. 

Teacher’s requirements. —^IVo completed 
garments, one having a flat collar attached 


and the other an upstanding collar; hessian 
cut to represent the front and hack bodice 
portions of a garment; a flat collar; an 
upstanding collar; pieces of material for 
facings; sketches illustrating the various 
stages of the lesson on a chart or blackboard, 
pins; needle; wool; scissors; thimble; cross¬ 
way strip of material. 

Children’s requirements.—Their owtl gar¬ 
ment and the collar to be attached; specimen 
pieces of material to represent a bodice 
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portion on which to attach the alternative 
kind of collai'; pieces of material for facings; 
pins; needle; sewing cotton; scissors; thimble; 
notebook; crossway strip of material. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Setting on a flat collar.— 

1. Place the collar in position round the 
neck line of the garment with the undei' 
side of the collar to the right side of the 
garment. Tack in position. 

2. Place a crossway strip to the edge of 
the collar and the garment, and machine 
the three together, Fig, i. 

3. Raise the strip, turn it down to the 
wrong side of the garnmnt, and secure it 
with hemming stitches, Fig. 1. 



FIG. I 

An upstanding collar,— 

I. Using the front bodice pattern cut out 
a facing in material for each side, wide 
enough to lie along the shoulder line for 
about 2 in. in order that the rever may fold 
back, and about 2 in. longer than the opening, 
Fig. 2. If possible the free edge of the 
facing should be selvedge to avoid hems 
which may show through the blouse when 
pressed, If this is not possible, then the 
facing may be narrowed towards the base 
of the opening as shown by the dotted line, 
Fig. 2. 



2. Lay the right sides of the facings to 
the right side of the material edge to edge 
as in Figs. 3A and 4A- Run-stitch the edges 
of the opening only if the collar is to be 
joined to the end of the revers. Figs. 3 a and 
3n. If the collar is not to be stitched all 
the way, then stitch the facing to the garment 
along the neck line as well as down the front 
so that tlie revers are completed when 
turned to the right side, Figs. 4A and 40, 

3. Turn the facings and neaten the raw 
edges by (a) turning a narrow fold on the 
wrong side and securing it with small runiiing 
stitches; or [b) overcasting. 

4. Machine the two pieces of the collar 
together on all edges except the neck edge; 



FIG. 3 A 


FJG. 3 D 
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turn right side out and tack along the 
joined edges, 

5, Stitch one edge of the collar on the neck 
edge of the blouse on the right side. Turn 
in the remaining edge of the collar and hem 
it to the back of the neck, siip^stitching 
across tlie facings, Fig. 5. 



FIG. 5 

6. The collar may also be attached by 
first stitelling one edge along the neck edge 
of the blouse on the wrong side and felling 
the second edge of the collar along the 
turnings on the under side of the collar, 
Fig, 6. 

S—VOL. IV-S 



FIG G 

BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
CONTINUATION OP THE PYJAMA SUIT 

Measurements required. —Hip measure¬ 
ment; side length from waist to ankle, 

Obtaining the pattern.—Alter the bodice 
as in Figs. J/i and rn, to allow the jumper 
or coat to fit with case over the hips. Find 
the difference between half the bust measure 
plus I in. {AB CB) and half the hip 
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F 

FIG. t B 


measure phis lin, EG = AB plus half the 
difference. FH = DC plus half the difference, 
Widen the shoulder line ^ in. Lower the 
armhole i in, and widen ^ in. Extend 
the front for the coat. Alter to required 
length. 

Wideji the sleeve pattern j in, on each 
side to correspond, Pig. 2, 



TICE FOR SENIORS 

Using tJie knicker patioiuh make tlie 
alterations as in Fig. 3 - 



FIG. 3 

Computation of cost. —Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required. 

Cutting out. —Cut out, allowing iin. 
turnings and enough for a liem if desired 
at the bottom of the leg. Cut out strips for 
facings or collar and one or two pockets from 
the shaping of the material. 

Making up the suit* —Join the under-arm 
and sleeve scams with a French seam. Turn 
up or face the bottom of the sleeves and set 
them in, Neaten the neck line if round or 
V-shaped by facing, or by setting on a 
flat collar. If a coat, face the wrap-over, and 
set on a collar with revers. Turn up a hem 


FIG. Z 
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or face the bottom edge. Face the top edge 
of the pockets and place one in position on 
the left breast, or one at each side of the 
centre front along tlie bottom, Figs. 4 and 5. 
Sew up tlie leg scams of the tiouscis, aftci- 
wards sewing the body seams. Face or turn 
hems along the bottom of the legs. Face 
the waistline and insert clastic. 

V. DECORATIVE STITCHERY 

Aim oi lesson.—To c.xtcnd the pupils’ 
knowledge of stilchery for the ornamentation 
of household articles. 



Arrangement oi lesson.—As the teacher 
demonstrates the working of each new stitch 
the pupils will work with her step by step. 

Teacher’s lequirements.— A piece of crash; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
duchesse sets showing the application of the 
new stitches and others which have already 
been learnt; blackboard or chart containing 
sketches of the various stages in the working 
of each stitch; easel; drawing pins. 

Children’s reauirements.—A piece of crash 
to be used as a sampler; embroidery cottons; 
needle; scissors; thimble; pencil; notebook. 



FIG, 4 


fig. 5 
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demonstration 

Petal stitoh—This stitch lends itself to 
the decoration of curved lines, and has a 
most effective appearance when finished. 

1. Draw a faint pencil line on the crash. 

2. Begin at the left end of the line by 
bringing the needle through the material 
I in. along the hue. 

3. Insert the needle at the starting point 
and bring it through exactly half way 
between the two, Fig. i. 

4. Make a chain loop at an angle to the 
line, Fig. 2. 

5. Fi.x the chain loop down with a small 
stitch as in lazy daisy stitch, and pass the 
needle throngh on the traced lino ready to 
begin the next stitch. Fig. 3. 


Cretan stitoh.—^'This stitch is useful for 
fillings, being easily adaptable to spaces of 
varying widths. 

1. On the crash trace a design such as the 
one in Fig. 4. 

2. Begin by bringing the needle through 
the material at the apex of one of the points 
in the design from the wrong side to the 
light side. 

3. Place the needle through the righU 
hand traced line close to where the wool 
first came out, and bring it out again just a 
little below and nearer the centre of the leaf, 
passing it over the working wool. Fig, 4, 

4. Repeat the process on the opposite 
side and continue filling in the space, working 
alternately from one traced line to the other, 
Fig, 4. 



FIG. 4 
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F' shows a variation ol Cretan along from, where the tacking stitches meet, 

1 'wiiirh forms a closer lilliiig. The I'ig. 6 a. 

Cretan stitch is so worked that the 3 - Eass the needle under the tacking 
portion in the centre pulls the side stitches without picking up any material, 

stitches into a Vandyke shape. B needle through the material 

L - cUtnU 'riiU stitch makes an at the point where it first came out. This 
Wheat eat aUt h.-lh.s stitch 

‘"‘f tk\wo slanting lacking stitches at stitch, Fig. On. 

I. Work two Sian b b Repeat the process to continue working 

2 Bring the needle out a little further the stitch, Ing. 6c. 



FIG. 5 
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BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE of 36 in. wide material Form hems on all 
MAKING OF THE VARIOUS STYLES OP edges of the mats, and hold these in position 
DUCHESSE SET with wheat car stitch. Trace a design such 

as is shown in the figure, and fill in the 
In Fig. I the set consists of two oblong leaves with Cretan stitch, using satin stitch 
and two square mats cut from half a yard for the centre. 



FIG. 1 
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Fig. 2 shows a set which consists 
of one large circular mat and four 
small circular mats. Work the 
traced circular line with a line 
of running stitches, afterwards 
covering them closely with blanket 
stitches. Work blankct-stitchcd 
loops round the outside edges 
of all the mats, working them in 
groups of six as shown in Figs. 
3Aj 3D, and 3c. At a suitable 
distance from the outside edge 
of each mat construct a con¬ 
centric circle and work petal stitch 
along the traced line. 

The decorative stitchery may 
be applied in a similar manner 
to a set consisting of one large 
oval mat and two medium sized 
circular mats. 

Those members of the class who 
work more quickly than the average 
may like to complete their work 
by the end of this term, since a 
cluchesse sot is a useful present to 
give at Christmas. 




FIG. 3 A 


FIG. 3D 
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VI. REPAIR WORK—DARNING 
TEXTILES 

Aim ol lesson.—To teach the pupils how 
to prolong the life of household garments. 

Arrangement of lesson.—*While the teacher 
demonstrates the pupils will practise the 
principles on a piece of material which will 
afterwards be mounted in their notebooks 
as a sampler. 

Teacher’s requirements.—Large pieces of 
material suitable for demonstrating the 
different darns; articles which have already 
been repaired; charts with illustrative 
sketches; easel; drawing pins; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; pins; thimble. 

Children’s requirements.—Pieces of material 
which require darning; needle; cotton; pins; 
scissors; thimble. 



Introduction.—All darning is worked on 
the wrong side of the material except on 
lined garments. When darning on the wrong 
side, always leave loops to allow for shrink¬ 
age—from ^ to ^in. is quite sufficient. If 
darning on the right side, loops must not 
be left, but care must be taken that the 
threads do not cause the material to pucker. 
When crossing a tear always keep the thumb 
and forefinger of the left hand on the raw 
edges while darning the thread through to 
avoid fraying. After darning press with a 
hot iron on the wrong side of the material. 

Materials to use.—^For linen, use fine 
flourishing thread or flax thread with a fine 
straw needle. For woollen materials use 
suitable wools, but if any difficulty arises 
in matching the colours, selvedge ravellings 
of the material may be used. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Darning a thm place.—Darn all over and 
around the thin place, selvedge way or the 
way of the strain, Fig. i. 


Darning a hole in fine material (damask).— 
I. For a small hole work single darning 
all round the hole to strengthen the worn 
part of the material, then darn in the 
opposite direction, thus weaving a new piece 
of material into the hole, Fig. 2. 
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2, For a Jarge hole a patch must be 
iarned in. 

(ii) Cut 0. patch about flu. larger than 
the hole, selvedge and weft way. 

(fc) Place the right side of the patch to the 
^Y^ong side of the material and tack 
carefully in position, tacking down the 
edges on the wrong and right sides. 

(c) Darn on tlie right side (selvedge sides 
first) across the overlapping edges, 
continuing with the darning stitclics 
for I in. on both the patch and the 
material, Fig. 3. 

When they have mastered the principles 
and attained a standard of proficiency, the 
pupils must carry out these darns on 'any 
household article from their home. 



SECOND YEAR COURSE-SECOND TERM 


Pattern making.—Cuff. 

Gtarment or article to be made.—Gym 
blouse; diicbessc set continued; luncheon set 
begun, 

Knitting.—Jumper continued. 

Processes.—Wrist openings; setting on a 
cuff; fastenings; tucking. 

Decorative stitchery.—Raised chain stitcli; 
Portuguese border ajid chaiji sLilch; loiig-and- 
short stitch. 

Repair work.—Darning textiles con Li lined. 

Discussion of work.—A gym blouse should 
be exhibited and its chief fealnres noted. 
Reference must be made to tlie principles 
learnt during the first term, such as setting 
on the collar and setting iu tlie sleeve. 
Attention must be drawn to the new method 
of iieatening the bottom of the sleeve; viz., 



Cym Blouse 
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by mefins of a cuff, and the different pi'occsties 
involved by the use of this jncthod, such as 
wrist openings and fastenings. Garments 
having different kinds of fastenings should 
be on view for reference purposes. 

The completed dnehesse sets should be in 
evidence once more, along with two different 
styles of luncheon set. Keen embroidery 
workers will be eager to begin a second 
decorative article which may be completed 
ai home if time does not permit at school. 

Any difficult stitch which may arise in 
the knitting of the jumper should be dealt 
with. It is advisable to make a comparison 
between the teacher's completed jumper 
and the pupils^ knitting, both in regard to 
the progress made and the quality^ of the 
work. The girls innst tlicn be encouraged to 
work quickly and attain a certain standard 
of perfection at the same time. 

Tor the repair work, it would he as well for 
the teacher to have with her certain articles 
which have already been repaired, illustrating 
the methods to be dealt with during the term. 

After the discussion of the work the 
salient features of the pattern to be drafted 
may be considered, as, for instance, the 
measurements required in order to draft 
the cuff pattern, and the places where the 
tape measure must fall in order to obtain 
the correct measurements. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Measurements required.— 

I. Round the wrist, taken closely over the 
wrist bone, Fig. i. 



2. J)eplh of cuff, according to taste, Fig. 2. 

3. VVidtli round tlie arm at the top of the 
cuff, Fig, 2. 



4. Round the hand, measured round the 
knuckles with the thumb placed under the 
palm and the end of the tape lying on 
the back of the hand. Fig. 3. 


L DRAFTING THE CUFP PATTERN 

Arrangement oS lesson.—The pupils will 
draft their owi:i patterns as the teacher 
demonstrates on the blackboard. 

Teacher’s reauirementg.— A sheet of draft¬ 
ing paper; coloured pencils; chart showing how 
to obtain the cuff measnrcTnents; blackboard 
on which the draft of the cuff is illustrated; 
blackboard to be used for demonstrating 
the draft; a drafted pattern; a gym blouse; 
drawing pins; scissors; tape measure; nder. 

Children’s requirements.— A sheet of draft- 
ing paper; pencil; ruler; tape measure; 
scissors; notebook. 



This is a measurement required when a 
enff is being made without fastenings, and 
so must be large enough to pass over the 
hand comfortably. 

The girls tnust take each other's measure¬ 
ments, the teacher afterwards confirming 
them. 
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The pattern is drafted as for a Lightly 
iitting cuff, the bottom line AB being the 
measurement round the hand and the top 
Jine EF being the width round the arm at 
the top of the cuff. 

Drafting the pattern— 

1. Draw a line equal to the widtli 
round the wrist. C = JAB. 

2. CD equals the width of the cuff (drawn 
Rt right angles to AB). DE = DF = J 
width round the arm at the top of the cuff. 

3. Join AB and EF with curved lines, 
curving to J-in. at the centres H and G 
respectively, Fig. 4. 


G 



FIG. 4 

The top line or one end of tlic cuff may be 
shaped according to fancy after the founda¬ 
tion draft has been properly made as in 
Figs. 5 and 6. Extra allowance must be 



FIG. 5 



made fot the amount of the required wrap- 
over. For a very narrow cuff one consisting 
only of a straight band is satisfactory. 

A cuff is made in double material and if 
one end is pointed care must be taken to 
avoid cutting two cuffs for one arm. 


II. WRIST OPENINGS 

Arrangement of lesson. —As in previous 
lessons, the pupils will work along with the 
teacher step by step. 

Teacher’s reauiiemeuts.— A piece of mater¬ 
ial to represent the bottom portion of a 
sleeve; strips of the same material; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; tlhmble; pins; gym 
blouse showing the completed wrist openings; 
sketches on the blackboard. 

Children’s reiuirementg.— A piece of mater¬ 
ial to represent the bottom portion of a 
sleeve; strips of the same material; cotton; 
needle; scissors; tliimble; pins; notelxK)k, 

Introduction.— In order that a sleeve with 
a closely fitting cuff which fastens may be 
removed quite comfortably over the hand, 
the opening must extend above the cuff 
into the lower part of the sleeve itself. To 
determine how far the opening should 
ex tend j the total length of the opening in 
the cuff and sleeve together should equal 
the wrist measurement; c.g., if the wrist 
measurement is 6 in. plus i in. for the wrap- 
over (i.e., 7 in.) and the depth of the cuff 
is 3 in., then the opening must extend 3 in. 
in the sleeve. Openings must be ncatcnecl 
in such a way that the back part of the 
sleeve wraps over the front. Tim position 
of the opening may be (i) in the seam of 
the sleeve or (2) cut in the sleeve. 

Neatening the opening.— 

I. If the opening is in the scam of the 
sleeve, care must be taken that it does not 
gape apart and show the arm, as the opening 
is rendered conspicuous since it occurs ou 
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the front of tlie am. A good method which 
may he used to prevent this is to neaten 
the opening witli the conUmious wrap 
method taught in the junior school. When 
carrying out this method, it is necessary 
to snip across the first turning of the French 
seam, just on a level with the end of the 
machiningi to allow the wrap to be fixed 
continuously, Fig. i. Neaten the raw edges 
caused by the snipping with buttonholing- 



2. When an opening is cut in the sleeve 
it is made on. the under side of the sleeve 
one-third of the undei’ side from the seam, 
Fig. 2. In this position the opening is out 
of sight both from the back and front when 
the arm is hanging naturally against the 
side, and because of this it is tlie method 
usually adopted by good workers, especially 
in the making of shirt blouses. Neaten the 
opening before the seam of the sleeve is 
joined by the following method. 



DEMONSTRATION 

1. Cut two false pieces selvedge way> one 

in. wide and i in. longer than the opening, 

and the second i in, wide and ^ in. longer 
than the opening, 

2. Tack and machine the wide piece to 
the wider part of the sleeve and the narrow 
piece to the narrow part, the extra length 
falling above the slit. 

3. Snip the turnings on a level with llie 
end of the slit. 

4. Make an extending wrap with the wide 
piece, machining along the folded edge and 
the seamed edge afterwards. Make a false 
bom with the narrow piece, machining the 
latter along all tlie edges to keep them 
firm. 

5. Mitre the end of the extra length of the 
wide piece and cut away the under part, 
leaving J in, turnings along the mitred sides 
above the level of the machining along the 
base of the triangle. 

6. Place the wrap over the false hem 
and machine the triangle through all the 
thicknesses of material, Fig. 3. 

7. Neaten the raw edge at the back with 
buttonholing or overcasting. 



Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 
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III, SETTING THE CUPP ON TO A 
SLEEVE 


Arrangemeiit of lesson.—TJ](? pupils worlc 
along with I he Lcachci- as she proceeds wiLh 
each step. 

Teacher’s requirements.-^ The l^otlom por¬ 
tion of the sleeve used for the ncateniiig of 
the opening in Lesson II.; a cuff; coloured 
wool; needle; thimble; scissors; pins; l:)lack- 
board or chart with illustrations; a gym 
blouse. 

Children’s requirements.—The specimen of 
a neatened wrist opening used in Lesson II.; 
a cuff; cotton; needle; thimble; scissors; 
pins; notebook. 


DEMONSTRATION 

X. Prepare the cuff by nmchimng together 
the two short sides and the bottom edge of 
the cuff and lining, placing them right side 
to right side, leaving -Jin. unstitched at the 
wrist end of the short sides. Turn on the 
right side and tack along the joined edges. 

2, Prepare tlie bottom edge of the sleeve 
by inserting a gathering thread all round. 
Arrange the gathers towards the back of 
the arm, more gathers lying on the top of 
the arm than under the arm. 

A cuff may be set on the sleeve by one of 
three methods. 

Method i 

1. Place the cuff inside the sleeve with the 
lining or under side to the wrong side of 
the sleeve. Stitch the edges of the lining and 
sleeve together, taking care that the over¬ 
lapping side of the opening is folded back 
if a continuous strip has been used. Fig. i. 

2 . Raise the cuff from the inside of the 
sleeve, allow the turnings to fall inside the 
cuff. Turn under the turnings of the outside 
of the cuff and machine over the gathering 
thread. Machine the remaining edges of 
the cuff to keep them firm, Fig. 2, 



FIG. \ 

Method 2 

This is worked in exactly tiie apposite 
way to Method i. 

I, Stitch the outside of the cuff to the 
outside of the sleeve. 



FIG. 2 
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2, Tiu'u the sleeve inside out and fell tlie 
lining of the cuff inside the sleeve, just below 
the gathering tbreach Fig. 3, without letting 
the stitches show on the right side. 



FIG. 3 

Method 3 

Set the gathers into the enff in the same 
way as gathers are set in a band in the 
kniclccr garment. 

IV. FASTENINGS 

Aina oi lesson. —To teach the correct 
method of sewing fastenings. 


Childien’s reiuiremeiits. —The portion of 
the sleeve used in the previous lesson; 
hooks and eyes; press studs; cotton; needle; 
scissors; thimble; pins; notebook. 

Introduction.— Apart from buttons and 
buttonholes as a means of fastening a 
garment, there are two other methods; viz,, 
by means of (i) hooks and eyes; and (2) 
press studs. Hooks and eyes form a strong 
fastening when there is much strain on a 
garment, and press studs are more suitable 
for thin materials and loosely fitting garments. 


DEMONSTRATION 

To denote the position of the fasteners.— 

1. Fold over the wrap of the portion to be 
fastened; e.g., a cuff, and stab pins through 
bo til sides of the opening where the fasteners 
are required. 

2. Raise the wrap slightly and insert pins 
at the points where the first pin pierces the 
wrong side of the upper part of the cuff 
opening and the right side of the lower part 
of the cuff. Fig. i. 



Arrangement of lesson, —As the teacher 

demonstrates, the pupils practise the 3- point where the last set of pins 
principles on their own material. enters the material denotes the position of 

the end of the head of the hook and the 
Teacher’s requirements, —Garments which ol the eye where the hook is attached, or 

have in use the different kinds of fastening; centres of each part of the press studs, 

large hooks and eyes; press studs; the 

portion of the sleeve used in Lesson III.; To sew on hooks and eyes.— 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble; I. Always use strong cotton, 

pins; chart showing the various stages of 2. Place the hook in position on the 

attaclring fastenci-s. wrong side of the opening and fix it in place 
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by insGi'two or tliicc sLitclics cicioss the 
hU between the two rings. Fig. zA- 

3. Biittonhole-stitcii round the two rings 

to the material, Fig. 2B. 

4. Pass the needle tluongh the folds of 

the material and make four or five straight 
stitches near the bend of the hook to keep 
the hook firm, Fig. zn. , , „ 

5. Pass the needle back again and end oil 
with a few back stitches at the base of the 
hook. The stitches must not be visible on 
the right side of the garment. 

6 . Place the eye in position, and button¬ 
hole-stitch round the two rings, afterwards 
inserting four or five straight stitches at each 
side above each ring, and ending with back 
stitches, Fig. 3. 



FIG. z 0 
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To sew on press studs.— The knob part 
of the stud has a flatter base than the 
socket or cap part, and is therefore usually 
sewn on the wrong side of the upper part 
of the opening to give a neater appearance 
to the finished garment, especially if the 
garment is made of thin material. The 
stitches must not be visible on the right 
side of the garment. 

Make a back stitch at the point to be 
covered by the centre of the stud, place 
the knob or cap in position, and work four 
or five overcasting stitches through each 
hole and the material, Figs. 4A, 40 and 4^^. 
When passing from one hole to the next 
the needle must be placed in as in Fig. 4A 
to avoid unsiglitly strands across the disc, 


V- TUCKING 

Aim o£ lesson. —^'fo teach the pupils how 
to dispose of fullness in an ornamental 
manner. 

Arrangement of lesson.—The girls follow 
the teacher step by step, using a piece of 
material which will afterwards be placed in 
their notebooks as a sampler. 

Teacher’s recfuirements.—A large piece of 
hessian; coloured wools; needle; tuck marker; 
scissors; thimble; blackboard on winch are 
written the rules for good tucking; cnait 
illustrating the chief stages of the lesson; 
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ganneiiLs showing tucking; pieces oi material 
showing the different methods of arranging 
tucks. 

Children's requirements.—A piece of mater¬ 
ial suitable for tucking; tuck marker; needle; 
cotton; scissors; thimble; pencil; notebook. 

Introduction*— 'Tucking enables a large 
amount of material to be disposed of, the 
fullness being compactly arranged to fit 
into a band or seam. Tucks are really pleats 
on a small scale which are sewn down along 
part or the whole of their length according 
to the purpose for which they are intended. 
They may be made either (i) selvedge way to 
reduce the width of a garment; e.g., in a 
blouse or nightdress where fullness is 
required over the bust, the fullness may be 
reduced to fit the yoke or shoulder seam by 
means of tucks; or (2) weft way to reduce 
the length of a garment; e.g., in the case 
of a new garment for a growing child, the 
garment being made longer than the required 
length, the length may be reduced by means 
of tucks, This will admit of the garment 
being lengthened when required by letting 
down the amount of material contained in 
the tuck. 

Tucks are often used purely for orna¬ 
mentation and in such cases may also serve 
the useful purpose of hiding a join; e.g,, 
(i) when it is necessary to lengthen or widen 
children's garments by the addition of an 
extra piece of material; or (2) when it is 
necessary for a part of a garment to be cut 
in two smaller sections through shortage of 
material or narrowness of width. As orna¬ 
ments, tucks may be arranged in groups 
(Fig, i) or evenly spaced (Fig. 2) and may 
be of the same or of varying widths, Figs. 
3 and 4. If a large number is to be made 
they are very decorative worked in groups 
of twos or threes, 

Points to be remembered to achieve good 
tucking.— 

1. The width of a tuck must be exactly 
the same through its length. 


2. If the tucks are to be all of the same 
width, they must be exactly equal in size, 

3. To ensure good results, always measure 
and tack the tucks. 

4. For the tucks to be effective, the spacing 
between them must be regular. 

5. If the tucks arc run by hand the stitches 
must be even in size and spacing. 

6. When the tucks are made by hand 
they must always be run from the same 
side; i.e., from underneath, {a) so that they 
will all lie in the same direction when 
finished, and {b) to avoid having to turn the 
work at every join of thread. 

7. If tucks are machined, the tension of 
the stitch must not be tight or the tuck will 
have a wrinkled appearance when finished, 

8. Machined tucks arc usually worked 
from the upper side. 

9. Always press the tucks out flat after 
finishing the sewing, taking care to avoid 
making the edge thin and stiff-looking, 

Its usefulness in reducing fullness and in 
shortening the length of a garment for a 
growing child, combined with its decorative 
qualities, makes tucking a valuable process 
which should be practised with care by all 
who wish to become expert needlewomen. 
Neglect ill the observance of the points 
enumerated above results in an unsuccessful 
piece of work, but if these rules are carefully 
adhered to, the pupils will find that tucking 
presents little di^culty and the finished 
article will be a creditable achievement. 


DEMONSTRATION 

1. As in pleating, calculate the amount 
of material to be disposed of, and plan out 
the best arrangement of the tucks. The 
calculation is made as for pleating; i.e., if 
6 in. of material has to be disposed of, then 
twelve I in. tucks may be made. 

2. From thin cardboard or very stiff paper 
prepare a tuck marker in the same manner 
as a pleat marker, indicating the under 
surface of the tuck, the part on which it 
rests, and the space between its fold when 
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in position and the stitching of the previous 
tuck, Fig. 5. 

3. Form the first tuck by folding the 
material along a thread, if in the selvedge 
direction, measuring from the fold on the 
under side the width of the tuck required 
and tacking the tuck on the measured line, 
afterwards running it along tlie taclc-markcd 
line, Fig. 6. 

4. Lay the first tuck in the direction in 
which all the tucks must lie when finished; 
i.e., the upper side uppermost. Place the 
tuck marker in position along the line of 
running stitches, thus obtaining the position 
of the fold of the second tuck, Fig. 6. 

5. Fold the material and tack the tuck 
along the line indicated by the marker, 
afterwards holding the tuck in position 
with running stitches. Fig. 6, 

6. Continue with the formation of the 
remainder of the tucks in the same manner. 

7. If the tucks are to be made of varying 
widths, then other tuck markers must be 
made and used in rotation. 

If the tucks are always measured from the 
stitching of the previous tuck and facked 
on the under side, the result will be quite 
satisfactory. It is a mistaken idea to think 
that the same results will occur if the tucks 
are measured from the last tuck when it is 
lying ill its final position and the tacking 
is done on the upper side as in Fig. 7. The 
fold marked A is not in its correct position 
until the pressing is done, so that when 
the tucks have eventually been pressed the 
desired result is not obtained; instead the 
spaces between the tucks are wider than 
they ought to be (Fig, 8)^ thus making a 
considerable difference when all the tucking 
of the garment has been completed. 


BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
MAKING A GYM BLOUSE 

Pattern.—Draft a shoulder yoke pattern 
by taking 2 in. from the front block pattern 
and 'Jin. from the back block pattern. The 
back pattern is the remainder of the back 


block cut I in, longer. The front pattern is 
obtained from the remainder of the front 
block and consists of two separate parts 
altered as in Fig. i. Draft a sleeve pattern, 
cuff, and Peter Pan collar. 



FIG I 

OomputatioJi ol cost.— Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required, 

Cutting out.—Cut out all the separate 
portions, allowing turnings. When cutting out 
the blouse fronts do not cut out along the 
curve of the neck line until the box pleat 
and wrap arc done, so that the correct sliape 
will be obtained. 

Making up.—Make the box pleat on the 
right front by folding in the turnings and 
felling a i J in. hem. Fold and press the hem 
into a box pleat so that the seam lies exactly 
down the middle on the wrong side. Machine- 
stitch -|in. from the edges of the box pleat, 
Make a lin. hem down the centre of the 
left front on the wrong side. Tuck the 
fronts to fit the yoke and set the fronts and 
back portion into the yoke, machining one 
row close to the edge and a second row 
Jin. away from the first. Join the under¬ 
arm and .sleeve seams with a French seam. 
Make the wrist openings, set on the cuffs, 
and set in the sleeves. Make the collar and 
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attach it to tiic blouse. Make biiltoa and 
buttonhole fastenings clown the centre front 
and at the cuffs. Turn a i in. hem along the 
bottom of the blouse, through which insert a 
piece of clastic to fit round the waist, Fig. 2. 



VI. DECORATIVE STITCHBRY 

Acrangement of lesson.'-As the teacher 
demonstrates, the pupils follow her step by 
step. 

Teacher’s xeauirements.— A piece of crash; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
luncheon sets showing the application of the 
new stitches; sketches showing the different 
stages in the working of each stitch; easel; 
drawing pins. 

Children’s reauirements.— The piece of 
crash used in Term L; needle; embroidery 
cottons; thimble; scissors; pencil; notebook. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Raised chain stitch,— 

I. Work a fouiKlation of upright tacking 
stitches, about Jin. long, Fig. i. 


2. Bring the needle out at one end just 
above the first tacking stitch and prepare 
to work downwards over the transverse 
threads. 

3. Pass the thread round the "bar" in 
the centre, bringing it up again to the left, 
Fig. 2. 

4. Work a bop stitch as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

5. Work this stitch over each bar in turn, 

Fig. 3- 

Portuguese border and chain stitch.— 

1. AVork a foundation of transverse lack¬ 
ing stitches. 

2. Using another colour of wool, bring the 
needle up just below the last bar to the 
left of the centre of the stitch. 

3. Work two stitches round the last and 
the next bar without passing through the 
material, bringing the needle out under 
the second bar to the left of the two 
stitches, ready for beginning the next stitch, 
Fig, 4. 

4. Continue these stitches until the end 
of the transverse sUtches is reached, 
then repeat them on the other side. 
Fig. 5. 

5. Work a chain line down the centre 
in another colour of cotton or wool. 
Fig. 6. 

Long-and-short stitch.—This stitch is a 
variation of satin stitch and is very useful 
either for edging or lilling in entirely, 
flowers or leaves. The stitches are worked 
alternately long and short instead of a 
uniform length, and may be so arranged 
that one end of the stitches forms a firm 
unbroken line and the other end a dent at ed 
line. Beginning with a line of long and short 
stitches for a solid filling enables the worker 
to introduce another harmonising shade in 
the irregular line formed on the inner edge, 
thus giving a softer and more pleasing effect 
to the embroidery. 

Work long-and-short stitch in the same 
way as satin stitch. To gain the desired 
effect there must be a decided difference in 
the length of the stitches, Fig. 7. 
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BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 
TWO STYLES OF LUNCHEON SET 

The first set consists of one large 20 in. 
circular mat, six gin. circular mats, and 
six Oin. circular mats. Work the edges in 
close blanket stitches, cut away the surplus 
material and along the edge work a double 
row of blankebstitchcd loops. Make a con^ 


centric circle inside the mat and break it 
with one or three groups of flowers. Work 
raised chain stitch or Portugueso border and 
chain stitch along the line; outline or fill 
in entirely the flowers and leaves with long- 
and-short stitch. 

In the second set, Fig. i, the shape is 
obtained from a circular piece of material, 
tlie four mats being sections cut away from 



riG. \ 
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tlie centre piece. Work the outside edges 
in scalloping and the inside edges in close 
blanket stitches- Trace on a design such 
as the one shown^ and lill in the leaves and 
petals with long-and-short stitch. Make an 
eyelet hole for the centre of each flower. 
Use one of the /border stitches already 
learnt to work the lines connecting the 
flowers in the centre piece. 


At the edge of the tear take the stitch 
of the first row over one edge and under 
the other, and in the next row pass over the 
piece that was lifted, thus preventing the 
torn edges, fraying, Fig. i. 

Darning a hedge tear or three-cornered tear.— 
I. Draw the edges together on the wrong 
side with fishbone stitches in a contrasting 
colour before beginning to darn. Fig. 2. 


VII. REPAIR WORK—DARNING 
TEXTILES—continued 

Arrangemenk oi lesson.—The pupils work 
the principles along the teacher. 

Teacher^s rectuirements.— Articles or gar¬ 
ments which have had a straight tear or 
three-cornered tear repaired in them; a 
large piece of material suitable for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes; chart with illustrative 
sketches; easel; drawing pins; coloured 
wools; needle; scissors; thimble. 

Children’s requirements. —^Pieces of mater¬ 
ial containing a straight tear and a hedge 
tear; cotton; needle; thimble; scissors; 
notebook, 


DEMONSTRATION 

Darning a tear.—As a tear always occurs 
along a straight thread there is no worn 
part around it, so that it is not necessary to 
avoid straight lines when darning, and 
therefore the rows of darning may contain 
an equal number of stitches. Single darning 
at right angles to the tear is usually sufficient. 


'’in C r, r, r r r, 
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2. Begin darning about I in. away frona 
the cut and | in. to the left of the cut, 
selvedge way first, 

3. Work single darning over the selvedge 
tear to f in. beyond the edge. 

4. Turn the work round and darn over 
the weft tear in the same way, Fig, 3. 

5. This results in the weakest part of the 
tear; i.e., the jagged corner, being covered 
with double darning stitch, the threads 
forming a pattern of steps, crosses or 
'"T’s," Fig, 4. When crossing the darn 
the material as well as the stitches must 
be taken up. 

G, Remove the lisliboue stitches. 



SECOND YEAR COURSE-THIRD TERM 


Pattern making.—Bodice; yoke; collar; 
sleeve; cuff. 

Sarment or article to be made—Night¬ 
dress; duchesse set or luncheon set continued. 

Knitting.—Jumper continued, 

Processes.—Reducing fullness by means 
of smocking and honeycombing; faggoting. 

Decorative stitchery.—Application of the 
stitches already learnt. 

Repair work.—Darning textiles continued. 

Discussion of work.—As a lughtdresa with 
inset sleeves is the garment to be made 
during the term, one should be exhibited to 
the class and its chief features discussed. 

All details worthy of note slionld be referred 
to; e.g., processes already taught and new 
ones to be taught during the term. It will 
he noticed that the nightdress does not 


necessitate the intvodnetion of any new 
draft but it is a combination of several of 
the drafts already taught. 

Attention must be paid to the progrcs.s 
made by the pupils in their decorative article 
to ensure the completion of the article before 
the end of the term. 

The pupils' knitted garment should be far 
advanced by this time, the chief point for 
discussion being the general finish and 
appearance of the jumper. 

Articles or garments containing a repaired 
cross cut and a tear repaired with machining 
should be on view when the repair work 
for the term comes under discussion. 

I. SMOCKING AND HONEYCOMBING 

Aim of lesson .—To teach the pupils how 
to dispose of fullness in a decorative manner. 

Arrangement of lesson.—^^fhe pupils follow 
each process on their samplers as the teacher 
demonstrates. 
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Teacher’s requirements,— A large piece of Working the gathering: threads —There 


hessian; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; pins; a garment where smocking 
and honeycoinbing have been introduced; a 
chart showing the various stages in the 
working of these decorations; easel; drawing 
pins. 

Children’s requirements.^ —A piece of matez- 
ial suitable for smocking; cotton; needle; 
pins; scissors; thimble; embroidery cottons; 
notebook. 

Introduction.— Smocking and honey¬ 
combing are two decorative methods of 
reducing fullness in a garment, and they 
may be combined or used separately. For 
both methods tlie material is prepared in 
the same manner, but the method of working 
differs in that the embroidery threads may 
produce a variety of patterns when smoclcing 
is completed, whereas honeycombing always 
results in a diamond-shaped pattern which 
allows the material to be opened out wider 
than smocking when worked. These methods 
of reducing fullness take up from three to 
four times the finished width of material, 
as the material is gathered by several 
threads. Rows of horizontal gathering 
stitches arc worked very accurately over the 
desired space, the length of each stitch 
depending upon (i) the thickness of the 
material (for fine materials the stitches are 
^ in. apart), and (2) the amount of fullness 
to be disposed of (smaller stitches being 
required if Ihc fullness is scanty). Every 
row of gathering stitches is worked exactly 
below the one above, beginning with a 
large knot and not a back stitch, to enable 
the threads to be removed easily when the 
smocking is completed. To ensure regularity 
of gathering, it is best to mark the wrong 
side of the cloth with lines of dots which 
may be correctly placed by (i) using a long 
ruler and a pencil; (2) means of a transfer 
paper; or (3) marking the dots on tissue 
paper, making the stitches through the paper 
and material and afterwards tearing away 
the paper, 


are four ways in which the material may 
be taken up with the needle. 

1. Picking up the alternate spaces. 

2. Placing the needle in at a dot and 
bringing it out in the middle of a space. 

3. Lifting a small piece of the material 
at each dot, 

4. Picking up most of the material on 
eadi side of a dot. 

Fig. 1 shows the four methods being 
worked. 



FIG. 1 

DEMONSTRATION 

To work smooking.— 

1. Insert all the rows of gathering threads. 

2. Draw up the material tightly to 
straighten the flutes, then loosen to J of 
the width of the space to be co^'ered, after¬ 
wards winding the threads round pins in 
pairs as shown in Fig. 2. 

3. Work various patterns with ombioidery 
threads on the surface of lire flutes on the 
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right side of the material, making a very 
secure beginning at the back of the position 
of the first stitch. 

4. Fig. 3 shows two ways of working 
outline stitch^ the upper line A being worked 
wit 3 i the thread always placed above the 
needle, while the lower line B is worked 
with the thread lying below the needle. In 
each case tlic needle passes through one 
flute only, and the thread should not be 
drawn tightly. 



FIG. 4 

5. Variations of outline stitch arc shown 
in Fig, 4. In the upper line A the pattern 
is formed by the cotton lying above the 
needle for the first stitch and below the 
needle for the second stitch, and so on. The 
lower line B is worked in a similar manner, 
beginning with the cotton lying below the 
needle for the first stitch. A pretty effect 
may be obtained by placing the two lines 
of stitches so close together that the upper 
stitch of the bottom row almost touches the 
lower stitch of the top row. 

6. Lines of chain stitching or feather 
stitching may be worked as decorative 
patterns over the flutes, Fig. 8. 
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7. Fif^. 5 shows the working of the ixitlerii 
known as ''basket stitch." This is worked 
in the same way as Fig. 4, a long stitch being 
made between the first and second, and the 
third and fourth flutes, etc., during the 
working of the outline stitches, to form one- 
half of the depth of a diamond-like pat I cm, 
which is completed after working line B. 

8. Remove all Llie gathering tlireads. 

To work honeycombing.— 

1. Insert all the rows of gathering threads. 
Tire spaces between the rows determine tlic 
length of the "diamond," as the stitches 
are worked at I he same level as Llicse 
threads. 

2. Draw up the material lightly, then 
loosen to -J the width of the space to be 
covered, winding the threads round pins. 

3. Working from left to right, begin 
securely on the wrong side, then take the 
needle to the right side through the first 
flute along the top gathering thread. 

4. Make a stitch over the first and second 
flutes, passing the needle out where tlie 
thread hangs loose, Fig. 6 (a), 

5. Make another stitch over the first, 
passing the needle down the back of the 
second flute and bringing it ont at tlie second 
gathering thread, Fig. 6 (d). 

6. Work the same stitches now over the 
second and third flutes, passing the needle 
up along the back of the third fold and 
bringing it out again at the first gathering 
thread, Fig. 6 (c) and (d). 

7. Repeat these two processes along all 
the flutes on the first two threads, after¬ 
wards working over the remaining threads 
in pairs iii the same manner. Fig. 7. 

8 . Hoiieycombirig looks very effective when 
combined with smocking, especially if worked 
to form a Vandyke pattern as in Fig. 8, 

N.B .—In honeycombing, each stitch passes 
through two flutes of material, the fliiLes 
joined by one line of stitches being separated 
on the next line. If smaller "diamonds" arc 
required, the second line of stitches is worked 
half-way between the top and second 
gathering threads. 





FIG 7 
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11. FAGGOTING 

Aim ot lesson. —To teach the pupils how 
to join two pieces of material in a decorative 
manner. 

Arrangement of lesson. —As in previous 
lessons, the pupils work each step as the 
teacher demonstrates. 

Teacher's requirements.— A piece of crash; 
a strip of crash; coloured wools; a strip of 
[lapcr; needles; scissors; thimble; chait 
showing the different kinds of faggot stitcli; 


blackboard; drawing pins; nightdress with 
armhole and neck edges finished with 
faggoting. 

Children's requirements. —A piece of crash; 
a strip of crash; a strip of paper; cotton; 
needle; embroidery cotton; scissors; thimble; 
notel)ook. 

Introduction,—^Faggoting is worked be- 
tween two edges of material instead of on a 
flat surface, and is used for joining parts of 
a garment or decorating hems with strips of 
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jimterial, lace insertions, or bands of ribboj). 
When decorating an edge with strips of 
material the strips set better if cut on the 
direct cross, especially if the edge is ciivved. 
Before beginning to work, prepare the 
material to be joined by tacking the edges 
on to stiff paper, keeping a nnlforni width 
between the t^yo edges. This prevents the 
faggoting from being drawn tighter in some 
places than others. 


DEMONSTRATION 

To prepare the material.— 

1. If a strip is being attached, turn in 
the edges, fold the material in two length¬ 
ways, and tack the turned-in edges together, 

2. Tack the strip on to a piece o[ stiff 
paper with the fold io tlie outside edge of 
the paper, Fig. i. 





3. Turn down a fold along the edge of 
the garment and run on the machine. Turn 
down a second fold and tack to the paper 
with the folded edge opposite to, and the 
required distance away from, the turned-in 
edges of the strip of material, Fig. i. 

Working the faggot stitch.— 

I. Commence by running the lliread 
tlirough the folds of the material and making 
a back stitch on the under side of the 
lurned’in edge, afterwards bringing the 
needle out at the edge. 


2, Pass iiic Jiecclle throiigJi tlm opposite 
edge from the right side to the under side, 
to form a stitch at an angle to the left of 
the first stitch, and make the looped effect 
by passing the needle over the thread wiiich 
is held under the left thumb. Fig. 2. This is 
the .simplest form of faggot stitch. 



FfG. 1 

3. A more complicated stitch is that forniiiig 
a twist as shown in Fig. 3. Work this as for 
the simple stitch and obtain the twisted effect 
hy passing the needle round the thread once 
before inserting it in the opposite edge. If 
desired the twist maybe " locked " 
by passing the needle round the 
<— PAPER thread a second time and bringing 
it out through tlie first twist. Fi/7.4. 



FlC. A 
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FIG. 5 

Fig. 5 shows the simple stitch elaborated to 
form a more twisted eflcct along one edge only, 
4. A straight faggot stitcii may be worked 
to have a pleasing effect as shown in Figs. 
6a and 6b. In this case, insert the needle 
in the opposite edge from the under side of 
tlic material to form a straight stitch, 
Fig. f)A. Afterwards pass the needle ronncl 



the straight strand two or three times; then 
insert the needle from the back to tlic right 
of the last stitch and slip it between the 
folds to the front fold ready to form the 
next stitch, Fig, 6b. 



FIG. 60 


BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKWa A 

NIGHTDRESS WITH INSET SLEEVES 

Measurements required.^ 

r. Length:—(«) from shoulder Lo ankle; 
(b) from base of yoke to ankle. 

2. Width:—along the bottom of the 
nightdress. 

3. Sleevelength required («) if only to 
reach to the elbow; (6) to wrist if setting in 
a Cliff, or (c) to wrist plus extra for Mil. 



NiiiiiTDnESs Showing Faggoting, Smocking a no 
Honeycombing 
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4. Depth of yoke, if one is rcquivecl. 

5. De])th of Cliff, if one is required. 

6. Width of collar, -if one is required. 

Drafting the pattern 

r. Extend the bodice pattern to obtain 
the pattern of the nightdress, making the 
necessary alterations described in previous 
lessons. 

2. Draft the yoke, cuff and collar paltenis 
to the required measurements, and shape 
according to taste. 

3. Draft the sleeve pattern. 

Computation of cost,—Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required. 

Cutting out.—Cut out the required sections, 
allowing enough for turnings and gathers 
or tucks where necessary. It is better to 
tuck the material before laying on the 
pattern to ensure the garment being the 
correct size when completed. 

Making up the nightdress.—Machine all 
the seams and the hem along the bottom. 
Make up the front opening, yoke, cuffs and 
collar, and set in the sleeves. When setting 
the sleeves in a yoked garment, they are 
set into the right side of the yoke only, the 
under-arm holes being iicatencd with a 
crossway ])inding which extends a little way 
under the yoke, the inner yoke afterwards 
being folded down over the remaining raw 
edges and hemmed to the turning. If the 
sleeve has to end in a frill at tiie wrist, 
arrange the gathers under a crossway strip 
before the sleeve scorn is sewn. Decorative 
sLitchecy may be worlced on the yoke, 
opening, cuffs and collar if desired. 

Fig. I shows a nightdress tucked into a 
yoke, the opening being made in the form 
of a box pleat, to the edge of which Jace is 
attached by means of decorative stitchery; 
e.g., feather stitcli, and Ihe sleeves arranged 
to form a frill at the wrist. 

In Fig. 3 the fullness is smocked into an 
imitation yoke, short sleeves are smocked 
into a narrow band, and the collar has a 


blanket-stitched scalloped edge. Figs, i and 
2 show styles suitable for children. 





Figs, 3, 4 and 5 show nightdresses having 
the fullness tucked into different forms of 
yokes, the long sleeves being set into a. cuff 
or band in each case. If a nightdress without 
sleeves is desired, then the armholes and 
neck edge may be neatened with a band of 
the material joined to the nightdress by 
means of faggot stitch, Fig. 6, 
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III. REPAIR WORK—DARNING 
TEXTILES—continued 

Arrangement oi lesson. —As in previous 
lessons, the pupils work along with the teacher. 

Teacher’s requirements. —^Articles or gar¬ 
ments which have a cross cut and a tear 
repaired in them; a large piece of material 


DEMONSTRATION 

Darning a cross cut.—A cut may occur at 
an angle crossing both waip and weft and, 
therefore, darning must be worked in both 
directions. As the edges are liable to fray 
badly the darn should be worked immediately. 
The darning is worked along the threads of 
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suitable for demonstration purposes; chart 
with illustrative sketches; easel; drawing pins; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble. 

Children’s requirementa, —Pieces of mater¬ 
ial containing a cross cut and a straight tear; 
cotton; needle; thimble; scissors; notebook. 


the material and not at right angles to the 
cut. As tliere is no worn part around the 
cut, the darn must cover as small a space as 
possible, double darning covering the cut 
to strengthen the weak place, and single 
darning worked round to reduce gradually 
the bulkincss of the darn. 


U—VOL. IV-.S 
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1. Darn the cut edges together with 
lishbone stitches. 

2. Tack-inarlc ou draw on the wrong side 
of the material a square to enclose the cut, 
the sides of which are ^in. away from-the 
cut, ABCD, Fig. I. 

3. Begin darning along one selvedge side 
of the square, starting at one of the corners 


farthest away from the cut, count the number 
of stitches made and, continuing with the 
same line, work a similar number of sitches. 

4. Decrease on the next line and worlc 
the same number of stitches. 

5. Continue working an equal niiinber of 
stitches in every row of darning until the 
opposite side of the square is reached, thus 

. forming a rhomboid or parallelogram, 
Fig. I. 

6. Turn the work for crossing, and 
begin at the same point as before, 
Fig, I. 

7. Darn a second rhomboid along 
the weft threads, taking up the 
material along with the darning 
threads when crossing, Fig. 2. 

8. Remove the fishbone stitclies. 

Darning a tear with machining.— 
A long tear in any coarse household 
linen may be repaired by hand darn¬ 
ing or machining the edges together 
over a piece of tape or strip of 
material placed under the tear on 
the wrong side, Fig, 3. 


WRONG SIDE OF COARSE LINEN 



FIG. 3 


THIRD YEAR COURSE-FIRST TERM 


Pattern making.—Skirt—block pattern and 
its adaptations. 

Grarment or article to be made.—Skirt; 
chair-back covers. 

Knitting.—Bathing suit begun. 

Processes,—Reducing fullness by means of 
darts; setting the skirt on a petersham band; 
turning the hem of a skirt; bound button- 
holes. 

Decorative stitchery—Couching; applique 
work; further application of stitches already 
learnt. 


Repair work,—Care of household linen; 
uses of old household linen. 

Discussion o£ work.—By this time the 
pupils should be sufficiently conversant with 
the principles of needlework to allow for the 
introduction of simple dressmaking. Skirts 
of several different styles should be exhibited, 
their salient features noted, and attention 
drawn to the fact that one block pattern 
which consists of a plain two-piece skirt 
when adapted will produce almost any style 
of skirt. The different ways of supporting a 
skirt must be considered: (i) attached to a 
iDodice lining, or (2) supported by a petersham 
band round the waist. Petersham is strong 
webbing having bones as .supports at 
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SiaUT SUPPORTICD 13 Y A PjiTRnSHAM 13AND AND 
Showing Invertko I’liiats 

various intervals, and may be bought in 
mrrow or wide widtlis. As the narrow lower 
idge of the webbing is the waist edge, it 
•auses the skirt to be slightly high-waistecl, 
incl allowance must always be made for tins 
n the length when cutting out the skirt. 
The various processes involved in the 
naking up of the skirt should be referred 
0, and the general linish of the garment 
loted. 

Chair-back covers provide suitable articles 
or the application of the decorative stitchery 
0 be taught during the term, As tliese are 
,^evy popular in almost every household, 
;reat eagerness will probably be shown by 
he girls to examine the teacher's completed 
covers and discuss the new stitchery. 

For the year's knitting, a bathing suit 
:)rovides ample scope for variety of design 
in cl pattern. 

Renovated articles made from old hoiisc- 
lold linen should be displayed when dis¬ 


cussing the repair work for the term, and 
the economical values of such renovations 
should be stressed. 

After the discussion of the term's work 
Llic skirt pattern may bo considered. Tt 
will be noticed that surplus material round 
the waist in this pattern is reduced by means 
of darts so that it will be as well to commence 
the term witli a lesson on darts before 
drafting the skirt pattern. 


I. REDUCING FULLNESS BY MEANS 
OF DARTS 

Aim oi lesson,—To teach the pupils the 
flattest method of reducing fullness. 

Arrangement of lesson.—The i>u]>il.s follmv 
the teacher’s demonstrations, worlcing with 
her on their own samplers step by 
step, 

Teacher^s reauirements.—A large piece 
of hessian; coloured wools; needle; tape 
measure or ruler; a band of hessian into 
which the material must he fitted; Idack- 
board showing the Illustrations; easel; 
drawing pins; pins; scissors; thimble; a 
skirt and a jumper sliowing the application 
of darts. 

Clulclren’a requirements.—A piece of 
material; a band into which it must be 
fitted; cotton; needle; scissors; thimble; 
pins; ruler or tape measure; notebook. 

Introduction.—Darts arc the flattest method 
of reducing fullness. It is tlie method 
frequently adopted to reduce the fullness 
of material in the making of a skirt which 
has to fit to the shape of the figure round 
the waist. In the making of a jumper for 
a person with a full figure, width is required 
round the bust, and tins may be disposed 
of at the shoulder seams by means of very 
small darts. They always occur on tlie 
wrong side of the material. 
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demonstration 

To arrange darts.— 

1. Measure the surplus material, decide 
the number of darts to be made, and divide 
the material up accordingly so that the darts 
are equal. 

2. Where a dart has to occur, form a pleat 
at right angles to the edge of the material, 
and let it taper to a point several inches 
down, Fig. l. 



FIG. 1 

3. To determine the position of this point, 
pin up all the darts required, and test the 
width and general appearance. If the garment 
appears to slope too quickly, make more but 
smaller darts, or if the material bulges make 
longer darts. 

4. Run or machine all the darts and press 
the seams. If the pleat is narrow, fold down 
the material to one side, and, if necessary, 
slip-hem it. If the pleat is wide and the 
material is of a thick texture, cut it clown 
the centre almost to the point, overcast 
the raw edges and press them out flat, 
Fig. 2, 



11. DRAFTING THE “BLOCK” 
PATTERN OP A SKIRT 

Airangement oi lesson, — The teacher 
demonstrates the drafting of the pattern on 
a large piece of paper pinned to the black¬ 
board, the pupils working with her step by 
step, 

Teacher’s requirements,— Several sheets of 
drafting paper; coloured pencils; ruler; tape 
measure; scissors; blackboard on which the 
“blockpattern is illustrated; spare black¬ 
board; a drafted pattern; drawing pins; 
different styles of skirt; drafted patterns of 
the different skirts. 

Children’s requirements.— Several sheets of 
drafting paper; pencil; ruler; tape measure; 
scissors; notebook. 

DEMONSTRATION 

Measurements required.— 

1, Length round the waist. 

2, Length round the hips. 

3, Length from the waist to the depth 
required plus allowance for hem. 
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If fullness is not desired at the back, then 
it is reduced by means of darts as foJlo\vs:— 

(a) Divide LB into three equal parts at 
Q and R. 

(b) Divide OF into three equal parts at 
S and T. 

(c) Join QS and RT» 

(d) QV = QW - RX = RY = i in. Dart 
down about 3J in. 

If no gathers at all are required round the 
waist, remove the surplus material by 
increasing the size or number of the darts 
until only the waist measurement is left. 

Cut through the points CDNOM for the 
front pattern and through BGMOP for the 
back pattern, 

Adaptation oE Block Pattern 

A pleated skirt (Fig. 2 }.— 

I. Using the front portion of tl\e block 
pattern, decide the position of the pleats. 


Drafting the “block pattern, (Fig. i).— 

1. Draw a horizontal line AB equal to 
half the hip measurement. 

2. From A draw AC at right angle.? equal 
to the length of the skirt plus i in. 

3. AD lin. for the curve of the waisL 
line, 

4. Join DB with a straight line, afterwards 
joining with a curved line and curving J in. 
in the centre H, 

5. DE = 7 in. (to obtain the position of 
the hip line). 

6. Curve the hip line 7 in, below the waist¬ 
line. 

7. EF = ^ hips plus in. for freedom of 
movement. 

8. Draw from B a straight line passing 
through F. 

9. BG = DC = length of skirt. 

10. K = ^CG. Join HK with a dotted 
line. 

11. KM = HL =- 2 in. (to obtain the 
position of the side seam). 

12. NL ===: LP = r in. (for the curve of 
the side seams to the hip line). 
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2. Measure the distance of the position 
from the centre front along the top and 
bottom edgeSj and join the two points A 
and B, Fig, 3. 

3. Cut along the line so that the pieces 
may be opened at AB and wide enough 
to allow for the number of pleats required. 

4. Treat the back pattern in the same 
way if pleats are required at the back of 
the skirt. 

A flared skirt (Fig. 4 ).— 

1. Draft the block pattern without allow¬ 
ing for a hem in the length. 

2. Along DB measure DA^ equal to half 
the waist measurement (top edge of the 
petersham band), Fig. 5. 

3. Form the oblong DAHFD^ on the line 
DAb Fig. 5. 



4. Divide tlie oblong into .six equal parts 
and cut up each section to J in. fL’oin the 
waist line, Fig. 5. 

5. Open the sections to the width required. 
This varies according to the width of the 
flare required. The more the sections are 
opened, the wider the flare becomes, Fig. 6. 

6. Mark all round tlie outside edges to 
obtain the flared pattern. Cut out on this 
line (indicated by the dotted line in Fig. 6). 

A flared skirt with a hip yoke (Fig. 7 ).— 

1. Cut off the block portion at the hips, 

2. Divide the top portion into four equal 
iwts. 

3. Take out in darts from the Wciistlinc 
the surplus material over and above the 
waist measurement (top edge ol pclcrslmm 
band), Fig. 8. 


FIG. S 

4, Separate the front and back portions, 
fold over the darts in each, place the centre 
hack and the centre front to the fold of 
another slicet of dralting paper, and cut 
out to obtain the pattern of the hip yoke. 
Figs. g\ and gi). 






FIG. 7 


FIG. 9B 
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If there is a great difference between the 
hip measurement and the waist of the 
wearer, then the curve of the back yoke 
may be too pronounced. To modify this, 
lower the side seam of the yoke i in., Fig. lo. 

5. Alter the remainder of the ''block'" 
pattern to form a flared skirt. 



IIL SETTINQ THE SKIRT Oil A 
PETERSHAM BAND 

Arrangement of lesson —As the teacher 
demonstrates, the pupils carry out the 
process on their own skirts. 

Teacher’s requirements,—A piece of mater¬ 
ial to represent a skirt; petersham banding; 
two hooks and eyes; coloured wools; needle; 
scissors; thimble; skirt supported by a 
petersham band. 



Ohildten’s requirements^^A sldit; peter¬ 
sham band; two hooks and e5''es; cotton; 
needle; scissors; thimble, 


DEMONSTRATION 

1. Make the petersham band long enough 
just to meet round the waist, allowing l in. 
extra at each end for turnings. 

2. Fold in the ends, and herring-bone. 

3. Sew two hooks on one edge and two 
eyes on the other edge with very strong 
cotton. 

4. Tack-mark the centre front and tlic 
centre back of the skirt. 

5. Fold down the turnings at the waist 
edge and place two gathering threads along 
the back from side seam to side seam. If 
gathers are not desired, then more darts 
are necessary. 

6. Tack-mark the centre front, side seam, 
and centre back of the petersham band. 
When determining these positions, the 
worker must bear in mind that when the 
band is attached, the end with the eyes is 
placed right to the end of the extending 
fold, but the end with the hooks is placed 
as far from the end on the upper side of 
the placket as the opening overlaps, Fig. i. 
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7. Pin the band to the skirt, fasten the 
hooks and eyes, and fold at the centre front 
and centre back to make certain that the two 
seams are opposite each other and the two 
sides equal. 

8. Tack the skirt and band together, try 
it on, and make any necessary adjustments 
as regards gathers, etc., afterwards machin¬ 
ing carefully round the top of the band. 
Fig. I. 

9. Neaten the piece left free on the 
upper side of the opening with a piece of 
binding. 


IV. TURNING THE HEM OF A SKIRT 

Aim of lesson. —To teach tlie pupils how to 
give a skirt a neat appearance at the hem. 

Arrangement of lesson. —^As the teacher 
demonstrates, the girls work in pairs and 
carry out her instructions on each other’s 
skirt. 

Teacher’s repirements-—piece of mater¬ 
ial to represent a skirt; a tailor’s square or 
long ruler; tailor's chalk; pins; coloured wool; 
needle; scissors; thimble; cardboard gauge; 
wide braid to represent paris binding; chart 
with illustrative sketches; skirts with hejus 
neatened by the two methods. 

Children’s reauirements.— A skirt; tailor's 
square or long ruler; tailor’s chalk; pins; 
cotton; needle; scissors; thimble; cardboard 
gauge; paris binding. 


DEMONSTRATION 

1. Place the skirt on the wearer and let 
her stand upon a table. If the skirt is 
attached to a bodice lining, allow it to fall 
in its natural position before beginning to 
manipulate the hem, 

2. Decide on the length of the skirl, and, 
using a tailor's square or a long ruler, mark 
with tailor's chalk or with a line of pins the 
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turning-iip lino. This is done all round the 
skirt, the wearer turning slowly round 
during the process, Fig. i. 



3. Remove the skirt and tack-mark the 
pinned line. 

4. Turn up the edge on the wrong side 
and tack the folded edge just below the 
turning-up line, Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2 

If desired, instead of marking the turning- 
lip line with tailor’s chalk, turn up the edge 
of tlic skirt on the wrong side and pin along 
the folded edge, iiftcrwards pinning up the 
turning. This method cnaldcs the wearer 
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to obtain some idea of the appearance of 
the skirt when finished, and has that advant¬ 
age over the method already described. 

To neaten the turnings of the hem-—There 
are two methods of neatening the turnings 
of the hem. Method i is suitable for thin 
materials and Method 2 is suitable for thick 
materials. 

Method i 

1. Turn the skirt the wrong side out. 

2. Lay the skirt on the table, allow the 
hem to fall in its natural position, and 
measure the depth of the hem with a short 
cardboard measure or gauge, Fig. 3. 

3. Fold in the remaining material and pin 
down, aiT'uuging the material in small 
pleats where any fullness occurs, Fig. 3. 

4. Finish the hem by slip-hemming or 
machining, afterwards pressing well- 



Method 2 

1. Proceed as for Method i, and after 
measuring the depth of the hem lack paris 
binding through the hem only to the edge 
of the turnings, having the wrong side of 
the binding to the right side of the skirt 
and allowing the binding to project for half 
its width beyond the turnings, Fig. 4. 

2. Machine the binding in position to the 
hem only. 



3. Allow the other edge of the binding to 
fall in position on the skirt, tack and slip- 
hem or macliine, 


V. BOXJND BUTTONHOLES 

Aim oi lesson.—To teach the best method 
of making a buttonhole on material that is 
apt to fray easily. 

Arrangement of lesson.—-The pupils work 
the processes along with the teacher as she 
demonstrates. 

Teacher’s leauirements.—Apiece of hessian; 
coloured wool; needle; scissors; thimble; 
chart showing the stages in the working of 
the buttonhole; garment showing the use 
of a bound buttonhole; easel. 

Children’s reiiuirements.—A piece of mater¬ 
ial which will fray easily; cotton; needle; 
scissors; thimble; notebook. 

Introduction.—^When large buttonholes are 
required on a garment; e.g., a wrap-over 
skirt, Fig. i, they are often bound with 
material if the material is very thick or 
thin and apt to fray easily, as by this method 
the edges of the buttonhole are firmer. They 
may be bound with the same material as 
the garment, or with a contrasting material 
to form a decoration. 
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DEMONSTSATION 

1. Cut a strip of material selvedge way, 
about 2 in. wide and in. to 2 in. longer 
than the buttonhole. 

2. Mark the position of the buttonhole 
with a line of taclcing stitches. 

3. Place the strip of material evenly over 
the hole with the right sides facing. Tack 
it in position and tack-mark the position 
of the hole through the strips Fig. 2. 

4. Stitch round the tacking thread, keeping 
as close to it as possible, especially at the 
corners. On thin fabrics it is quite a simple 
matter to keep the line of stitching oval¬ 
shaped, Fig. 2, but with thicker materials 
the stitching may become rectangular in 
shape, Fig, 3, 
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5. Cut the buttonhole along the tacking 
line through both thicknesses of material. 
If necessary (i.e., when the stitching is 
rectangular), cut diagonally from the end 
of the buttonhole to each corner of the 
stitching, Fig. 3. 

6. Talce the strip through the hole, to 
the wrong side, press it out flxat, and taclc all 
round the hole, Fig. 4 A. In thick inaLcrial 
allow a narrow margin of the binding to 
show on the right side, so that it form.s a 
very close slit, Fig. 413. 

7. Turn in the raw edges, smoothing out 
any fullness at the ends, and hem to the 
upper layer of the material only, so that the 
stitches do not show on the right side of 
the garment, Figs. 4 a and 43. 

8. If desired, a line of stitching may be 
worked close to the edge of the buttonhole, 
Figs. 5A and 50. 


‘ BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
OONTINUATIOM OP THE SKIRT 

Computation of cost, —Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required. 

Cutting out.—Lay the front and back 
patterns to the fold of the material and cut 
out (allowing for pleats if necessary), allowing 
for turnings. For a flared skirt, open out 
the material to its full width, place one end 
of the pattern to the selvedge, cut out, then 
turn the pattern completely over and cut 
out a second portion, allowing for turnings 
in each case. Thread-mark the positions of 
any darts. 

Making up the skirt.—If the skirt is 
attached to a bodice lining, cut out a bodice 
to reach Jin. below the waist. Join the 
shoulder and under-arm seams, and neaten 
the armhole and neclc edges. If the skirt has 
pleats, tack the pleats in position flist. 
These pleats may be arranged to face the 
side seams of the skirt or to form inverted 
pleats. Place the two portions of the skirt 
together with the right sides facing and, 
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beginning at the waist, pin and tack the 
edges together, afterwards machining them. 
Neaten the raw edges by overcasting and 
press the seams open. Machine, neaten and 
press the darts. Attach the skirt to the 
bodice lining if necessary. If supported by 
a petersham band, the left-hand side seam 
must be left open from the waist for about 
10 in. to 12 in, to form a placket. Neaten 
the placket with a facing on the upper edge 
and a double extending piece on the under 
side. This opening needs careful handling 
§0 that (i) no sewing is visible on the outside, 
and (2) the line of the seam is kept when the 
placket is completed. Attach the petersham 
band. Mark the positions for the press studs, 
placing one at the top of the opening to 
Iceep flat the part of the skirt which is not 
attached to the band, and another right ah 
the base of the opening as an added pro¬ 
tection against the strain on the placket. 
Turn up the hem of the skirt and press flat.^ 
For a pleated skirt, machine each pleat down 
from the waist as far as desired, and press 
flat on the wrong side of the material. In a 
flared skirt, allow the skirt to hang for a 
day in order that the parts on the cross may 
have time to drop before arranging the 


tions on a piece of crash as she demonstrates 
the working of each new stitcli. 

Teacher’s reauirements — A large piece of 
crash; coloured wools; needle; scissors; 
thimble; charts showing the different stitches; 
chair-back covers illustj'ating tlie new 
stitchery; easel; drawing pins; pieces of 
coloured material. 

Children’s requirements.—A piece of crash; 
embroidery cottons or M^ools; needle; thimble; 
scissors; pieces of coloured linen; notebook. 


DEMONSTRATION 

Couching.—^This is the tying down of one 
or more threads upon material by means of 
another thread. It is useful for solid lillings, 
for outline work, for edging applied work 
as in appliqud, etc. The simplest form of 
couching is to fix the threads in position by 
means of a single transverse stitch, 

1. Place one or more threads on the 
material and pass another thread to and 
fro through the material over the laid 
threads. Fig. i. 


bottom edge of the skirt. Cut 
the bottom edge even by 
measuring as before, and bind 
or face it with crossway strips 
of material, or turn a very 
]iarrow hem on the wrong 
side and machine. 

VI. DECORATIVE 
STITCHERY 

Aim oUesson.— 



/ N 

/ 

t 


I 




The extension of 
the pupils' know¬ 
ledge of decorative 
stitchery. 

Arrangement of 
lesson —The girls 
follow the 
teacher's instruc¬ 
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FIG. Z 






2. When a Jiumber of threads are couched 
down together, if they are laid loosely on the 
material and the transverse stitch is pulled 
fairly tightj the result is a bunching of the 
laid threads between each fixed point, 
which looks singularly effective when carried 
out in different coloured threads, and 
especially so when worked with wools, Fig. 2. 

3. The “fixing down thread“ may occLir 
at rcgLilar or irregular intervals, or it may 
be worked in the 

form of one of the 
patterns shown in 
Fig- 3- 

Applique.— 

Appliqud is an im¬ 
portant branch of 
decorative needle¬ 
work, and its charm 
attracts every good 
needlewoman. It is 
a fancy form of 
the old-fashioned 
patchwork and, like 
patchwork, requires 


designs with large surfaces, hence the 
suitability of free-cutting designs. The 
methods of working appliqud are varied, 
the following methods being the simplest. 



FIG. 4 
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1. Cut out a motif in coloured linen and 
lay it in position on the material. 

2. Hold it in position by means of a row 
of small running stitches placed near the 
edge. 


3. Cover these stitches and the raw edges by 
(a) blanket stitches worked closely together, 
Fig, 4; [b] buttonhole stitches worked closely 
togetherj Fig. 5; or (r) close satin stitch over 
a thread placed along the edge, Fig. 6. 



FIG. 6 
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BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
MAKING OHAIR-BACK COVERS 

Cut out two chair'back covers and one 
settee cover according to the size required. 
Turn hems on all edges^ three narrow and 
one broad hem along the bottom of the 
cover, and hold them in position with any 
suitable border stitch already learnt. 

The decoration of the covers may take 
the form of a centre piece, two triangular 
corners, or a straight border worked at the 
end of tile cover where the broad hcin 
lies. Fig. I shows a suggested design for 
a centre piece in which the leaves and some 
of the flowers are carried out in applique, 
and the stems couched. In Fig. 2 the 
decoration is for a triangular corner worked 
in couching. Figs. 3 and 4 suggest a corner 



FJG. 5 


and centre piece which would look most 
attractive if worlced in applique, using 
different coloured linens for the leaves and 
flowers. For a border design in which 
couching or applique could be suitably 
introduced, Fig. 5 is a suggestion. 



FIG. 4 

Vn. REPAIR WORK 


Aim of lesson. —To teach the pupils 
economy by making use of worn articles. 

Arrangement ol lesson.—The girls carry 
out the teacher's suggestions on the old 
household linen they have brought. 
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Tencher’a reauirements,-—Old household 
linens; renovations made from old linen; 
scissors; blackboard containing notes. 

Children ’s requirements. —Old household 
linen; scissors; notebook. 

Care of household linen.—All articles in 
use for domestic purposes are classed under 
the heading “Household Linen/' whether 
they are made of linen, damask, or cotton. 
These should be stored in a cupboard kept 
in a dry place to prevent mildew. Each 
set of articles slioiild be kept in its own 
particular place to avoid unnecessary 
handling. All articles must be examined 
before washing, and patched or darned 
to prevent the tears enlarging. They should 
be again examined after washing, mended 
if necessary, and aired well before storing 
in the cupboard. The cupboard should be 
cleaned periodically to remove all fluff, etc., 
and the shelves covered with clean paper. 


DEMONSTRATION 
Uses of old Household Linen 

Sheets.—^A good renovation may be made 
with old sheets. They usually wear out in 
the centre and their life may be lengthened 
considerably if they are cut up the centre 
and the sides turned into the middle. 


1. Place the selvedges together and sew 
them on the right side, afterwards flattening 
the seam. 

2. Cut away all the worn material from 
the “new" sides in straight even lines and 
fix narrow hems. 

Sheets too^mucli worn to be treated in 
this manner may have their good parts 
utilised by being made into undercoverings 
for pillows and bolsters, 

Blankets.—These may be made into smaller 
blankets for a cot. Blanket-stitch all new 
edges to prevent ravelling. Smaller pieces 
may be saved for hot fomentation cloths 
for use in the sick room, and old 
pieces will serve as good floor cloths or 
polishing cloths. 

Damask. —^When tablecloths are beyond 
repair, cut out the best parts and make them 
into table napkins by turning narrow hems 
on all raw edges. Smaller portions may be 
used for the centres of d'oyleys. 

Worn calico articles. —^These may be cut 
up and used as dusters. Several pieces 
joined together provide good dust sheets, and 
long narrow strips serve admirably for 
bandaging wounds. 

Muslin.—Good portions of vvoni out muslin 
articles should be kept for straining purposes. 


X— VOL, iv-s 
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THIRD YEAR COURSE-SECOND TERM 


Pattern making.—'Jumper pattern from 
the adaptation of the bodice block. 

GaTment or article to he made.—Jumper or 
blouse; chaiv-back covers. 

Knitting.—Bathing suit. 

Processes.—AdapI ation of bought patterns; 
neatening a neck line. 

Decorative stitekery-—^Application of the 
stitches learnt in previous terms. 

EfOpair work.—Adaptation and renovation 
of worn garments. 



JiiMiMsn SuowiNO Roui-kau Work on tur Coi.lar, 
NOT Joined by Faggoting 


Diacusaioii of work.—Several blouses and 
jumpers of varying styles, as in Figs, i, 2, 
3, and 4, should be displayed and attention 
drawn to their respective differences; e.g.> 
the neck line; the length of tlie sleeve; the 
waistline, etc. Reference should he made 
to the processes involved i]i tlie making of 
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these garments which will be dealt with 
during the term. 

The decorative articles^ along with the 
knitted article, should be on view for 
reference purposes, and any difficulty likely 
to arise should be explained. 

As many renovated garments as possible 
should be exhibited, and the economical 
value of the repair work pointed oat. 

I. DRAFTING THE JUMPER PATTERN 

Arrangement of lesson. —As the teacher 
demonstrates the drafting of the pattern, 
the pupils work along with her step by step. 
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Teacher’s requirements.— A large sheet of 
drafting paper; coloured pencils; bodice 
block pattern; blackboard iJUistrating the 
new draft; spare blackboard; a drafted 
pattern; ruler; tape measure; drawing pins; 
a finished garment; scissors. 

Children’s reauirements.— A slieet of draft¬ 
ing paper; pencil; ruler; tape measure; 
scissors; bodice block; notebook. 

Introduction. — Blouse making depends 
upon the prevailing fashions. These vary 
considerably, but the simple shirt blouse 
already described provides a good standard 
pattern whicli is always useful, for many 
different styles may be obtained from it. 
It is always fashionable (with sligh t modifica¬ 
tions) because of its usefulness and neat 
appearance, A jumper blouse is one wliicli 
is passed over tlie head instead of being put 
on like a coat. In such a case the neck line 
is' cut low enough to present no difficulty 
when slipping the jumper on over the head, 
or an opening is made down the front and 
finished dccoratively. It is made longer than 
a blouse, varying in lengths between the 
waistline and the liip line. Blouses or 
jiimpers may be of the tunic or liick-in 
types, with short or long sleeves, round or 
V-shaped necks neatoned with a facing 
or binding, or with a collar with or without 
revers, 

DEMOJfSTRATION 

Using the bodice bloclc, make the following 
alterations to allow tlie jumper to fit with 
ease over the hips. 

1. Extend the centre back and front lines 
at A and D respectively to the required 
length. Draw horizontal lines from E and F. 

2. Find the difference between half the 
bust iTfieasurc plus i in. (i.e., AB-h CD), 
and half the hip measure plus i in. EG = 
AB plus half the difference. FH = DC plus 
half tire difference. Join LG and MH with 
straight lines, afterwards curving iin. at 
the waist. Figs, ia and ib. 

3. Lowr the centre front line lin. and 
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slightly curve the bottom line into the 
under-ELrm line from P. 

4. Extend the centre front line as desired 
for a blouse or tunic with a wrap-over 
front, Q, 

5. Lower the neck line if necessary, 

6. Eor a Vandyked wrap and bottom 
edge alter as R, Fig, IB. 


A. l\\ 



FIG. 1A 


II. USE AND ADAPTATION OF 
BOUGHT PAPER PATTERNS 

Aim of lesson.—^To teach the pupils how 
to adjust a bought paper pattern to fit 
their own figure. 

Arrangement of lesson.— Following the 
teacher's instructions, the girls make their 
own necessary adjustments. 

Teacher’s requirements—Bought and 
drafted patterns of a Magyar dress, bodice, 
sleeve, skirt, knickers; scissors; chart showing 
the methods of altering the patterns. 

Children’s requirements.— Bought and 
drafted patterns of a Magyar dress, bodice, 
sleeve, skirt, knickers; scissors; notebook. 

Introduction.—If a comparison of the two 
kinds of pattern is made, then the girls 
will readily see which part of the bought 
pattern requires adjustment to fit their 
figure. If a record of these adjustments is 
kept in their notebook, it is always tliere 
for future reference. 




DEMONSTRATION 

A Magyar dress pattern.— 

1. Cut or tuck the fulL length from hem 
to hem when altering the width, Figs. lA 
and IB. This will lengthen or shorten the 
sleeve, which must be altered accordingly. 

2. Cut or tuck the under-arm seam to 
lengthen or shorten respectively, Figs. 2 A 
and 2B. 

Bodice.— 

I. To keep the proportion of the pattern 
when the length needs altering, cut or tuck 
equally on the armhole and under-arm line. 
(The sleeve must be altered accordingly.) 
If the garment is intended for a particularly 
long-waisted or short-waisted person, the 
alteration must be made on the under-arm 
only. 


FIG. 1B 
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FIG. 1 A FIG. 1 B FIG. 2 A FIG. 2 B 


2. To alter the width, cut or tuck down cut the shaded portion, raise it, and draw the 

the length, making rather more than half altered shoulder line and armhole curve, Fig. 3, 

on the front pattern and the remainder on 4. Similarly, cut and lower for a sloping 

the back pattern, shoulder, Fig. 4. 

3. To raise or lower the shoulder line, alter 5, For a long shoulder, extend the shaded 

as in Figs. 3 and 4. For a square shoulder portion as in Fig. 5, 



FIG. 3 


FIG. 4 


FIG. 5 
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Sleeves.—If the alteration is small, make it at the edges only, otherwise cut or tuck 
as in Figs. 6a to 8n. 
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Knickers,— 

1. When altering the knicker pattern in 
length, put two-thirds in the seat and 
one-third in the legs^ Figs. 13 and 14, 

2. For the width, alter as in Figs. 15 and 
16. 

lU. IIBATENING A NECK LINE 

Aim of lesson — To teach the pupils how 
to give a neck line a neat appearance what¬ 
ever the style chosen. 

Arrangement of lesson.—The pupils lollow 
the teacher's demonstration, working on 




w-^ 


FIG, 13 


their own material, which will afterwards 
be kept as samplers, 

Teacher’s reiuirements. —Pieces of mater¬ 
ial cut to represent a V-shaped neck line 
and a square neck line; straight pieces and 
crossway strips of material; coloured wool; 
needle; scissors; pins; thimble; jumpers 
showing neck lines of different shapes; 
chart with sketches illustrating the stages in 
neatening the neck line. 


Children’s requirements. —Pieces of mater¬ 
ial cut to represent neck lines of different 
shapes; straight pieces and crossway strips 




FIG. tS 


FIG. 16 
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of material: pins; cotton; needle; scissors; 
thimble; notebook, 

DEMONSTRATION 

To neaten a V-ahapetl neck line.—This 
may be done in one of Iwo ways. 

1. Face the neck line with a shaped piece. 
When cutting this piece out, great care 
must be taken to obtain the pattern of the 
neck line, Fold the jumper carefully down 
the centre front, place to the fold of the 
material, and allow the neck line to take its 
own natural course, to ensure a perfect 
fitting shaped piece. 

2. Face the neck line with the crossway 
strips of material, mitring the base of the 
"V." 

To neaten a sauare neck line.—This may 
be done in one of three ways. 

I, Faced with a shaped piece .— 

(a) Cut the pattern of the shape of the 
neck line and measure the desired width of 
the facing plus turnings, (i^in. wilt give 
a I in. lacing.) 



WRONG SIDE 
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(6) Place the facing in position, edge to 
edge, with the right side of the facing to 
the wrong side of the garment. Pin, 
lack, and machine J in. in from the edge. 
Fig. I. 

(c) Snip each corner diagonally almost to 
the stitching and remove the tacking threads. 
Fig. I. 

(i?) Turn over the facing to the right side, 
and tack round the neck line with the facing 
projecting slightly. 

(e) Turn under the raw edge, taclc, and 
then machine. Fig. 2. 

2. A shaped facing with a join on the 
shoulder .—^Thc method just described cuts 
into rather a large amount of material. If 
the material is scanty, cut the shaped facing 
with a join on the shoulder from the waste 
pieces of material. Join the seams, press, 
and proceed as in the previous method, 

3. Neateiiing wUh four straight strips.— 

(a) Cut four strips of material in. wide; 

two 2 in. longer than the width of the neck 
lor the front and back, and two 2 in. longer 
than the length of the neck line over the 
shoulder. 



FIG. I 


FIG. 2 
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(b) Snip each corner of the neck diagonally 
slightly less than Jin. 

(c) Place the two strips for the front and 
back neck in position on the wrong side of 
the garment, tack and machine Jin. away 
from the edge just the length of the neck 
only, Pig. 3. 

(d) Remove the tacking threads, turn 
over to the right side, tack round the neck 
line, turn under the raw edges and tack, 
Fig. 4. 

(<3) Arrange the two st/ips over the shoulder 
in the same way (Fig. 4), afterwards forming 
the mitred corners, Fig. 5. Machine all the 
edges. 

(/) If desired, the strips may be aiTanged 
as ill Fig. 6. In this case, cut the front and 
back strips -Jin. longer than the neck line, 
and the shoulder strips long enough to 
overlap the horizontal strips. 


BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
CONTINUATION OF THE JUMPER 

Compulation of cost. —Kinds of material; 
widths; prices per yard; quantity required. 

Cutting out. —^Wheii cutting out the front 
and back, allow for any gathers, tucks or 
darts on the shoulder, and turnings on all 
edges. Cut out the sleeves, facings, cuffs 
and collar. 

Making up.'-^Procced in the same manner 
as for the gym blouse. If any facings are 
added as decorations, rows of machine 
stitching enhance their appearance. Neaten 
the neck line. If a tiick-'in blouse is required, 
turn a J in. hem along the bottom edge 
and insert elastic to lit the waist 
measurement, 


IV, REPAIR WORK 

Aim of lesson.—To teach the pupils how to 
make old garments into ''new" ones. 


Arrangement of lesson. —Using their owji 
worn garments, the pupils renovate them 
according to the methods given in the 
teacher's demonstration. 

Teacher’s reauirements.— Worn garments 
of every description; e.g., petticoats, dresses, 
stockings, etc.; scissors; sketches on the 
blackboard to show the stages in any renova¬ 
tion wherever possible; ‘'new" garments 
made from old ones; pins; coloured wool; 
needle; thimble. 

Children’s requirements.— Worn garments; 
scissors; cotton; needle; thimble; pins. 

Introduction, —^Much-worn garments may 
very often be adapted to form other garments. 
Many frequently contain much material 
that is good, and with careful manipulation 
this good material may be utilised in making 
useful garments for younger children. 


DEMONSTRATION 

1. Cut up a petticoat to form a pair of 
knickers for a younger child. 

2. Turn dresses worn under the arms into 
petticoats or smaller dresses. 

3. Cut old woollen stockings into neat 
little jerseys for the small boy. 

4. Cover soft toys for baby with old 
woollen stockings. 

g. Alter woollen jumpers worn at the 
elbows to form useful sleeveless jumpers or 
cardigans by binding the edges with silk 
braid to tone with the jumper. 

Renovating the hem of a skirt.—In many 
cases skirts or dresses which are in constant 
wear become worn along the folded portion 
of the hem. The life of the gaunent may be 
prolonged by the application of a "false 
hem." This may be made with the material 
from the old hem if it is in thin fabric, and 
in such a case the depth of the hem is 
lessened. When the material is of thick 
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texture it is better to make the new hem 
of a fine durable material, such as sateen, 
to avoid bulkiness at the join, and by tJiis 
method the original depth of the hem is 
maintained. 

1. Unpick the hem, and cut along the worn 
fold. 

2. Fold the skirt down the centre back 
and front, and place the sateen, folded with 
the wrong side outside as in Fig, i. 

3. Mark along the bottom edge of the 
skirt on the sateen, and also down each side 
to the depth of the hem required plus i in. 
turning, Fig. i. 



FIG. I 


4. Remove the skirt and mark the depth 
of the hem plus i in. turnings. 

5. Cut out through the double material, 
leaving Jin, turnings at the side only. 

6. Stitch up the sides and press the seam 
flat. 

7. Place the right side of the sateen to 
the light side of the skirt, with the joins to 
the centre back and front, and machine 
^ in. from the edge, Fig, 2. 

8. Turn over the hem to the wrong side 
of the skirt and tack along the joined 
portion, having the skirt showing slightly 
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above the sateen on the wrong side, 

Fig. 3- 

9. Snip the tunungs of the hem if 
necessary, turn under, and slip^stitch to 
the skirt, Fig. 3. 



fJG, 3 

Renovating a cuff worn at the edge.— 

Cut through the worn edge of the cufl, 
turn the raw edges inside to face each other, 
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and machine both edges together dose to 
the edge. This will make the cuff slightly 
narrower. If tlie cuff must not be made 
any narrower, then the old cuff must he 
removed and a new one set on. 

Renovating a worn band. — Wlicn the 
fastening on a band has become too tight, 
the strain on the buttonhole becomes so 
great that the fastening tears. When this 
happens, unpick the ends of the band for 
2 to 3 in., cut off the worn parts and 
replace them with new and longer pieces, 
joining them to the old bands by single 
seams. Set the garment into the band 
again, spreading out the gathers a little into 
the new portion, and make new fastenings, 

Fi^. 4. 

FIG. A 
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THIRD YEAR COURSE-THIRD TERM 


Pattern making.—Dress. 

Garment or article to be made.—Simple 
dress; chair^back covers; cushion covers. 

Knitting.—Bathing suit. 

Processes. —Hem-slilching; rouleau work. 

Decorative stitchery.—^Application of the 
stitches learnt in previous terms. 

Repair work,—Repairing gloves. 

Discussion of work. —No lesson is required 
on the drafting of the dress pattern, as it is 
formed by combining the jumper and skirt 
patterns. One or two styles of dress should 
be exhibited with flared and pleated skirts, 
as in Rigs, i and 2. 

The chair'back covers should again be 
displayed for reference purposes, as also one 
or two cushion covers, which will serve as 


suggestions for the making and the decora¬ 
tion of another household article if time 
permits. 

The pupils' knitted article should be 
nearing completion, and stress must be 
placed on the necessity for a good general 
finish of the garment. 

The repairing of gloves will provide a 
fitting ending to the course, as in many 
cases this article of apparel is very 
conspicuous in its neglect. Gloves well 
repaired prove the qualities of a good 
needlewoman. 


I. HEM-STITCHING 

Aim of lesson.—To teach the pupils how 
to make a decorative hem. 

Arrangement of lesson,— The pupils work 
along with the teacher as she demonstrates 
each process. 
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FIG. I 


Teacher^s requirements.— A piece of crasli; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; petticoat 
with hem-stitolled top; cushion cover with 
hem-stitched border; blackboard or chart 
showing sketches of the working of the 
stitch; thimble. 

Children’s requirements.— A piece of crash; 
scissors; embroidery cottons; needle; thimble; 
notebook. 

Introduction,—Hem-stitching is a very 
useful stitch for decorative purposes, as it 
forms an open-work border along the inner 
edge of a hem. There are two simple methods 
of working the stitch. 



DEMONSTRATION 

Method i 

1. Turn down the hem^ even to a thread, 
and tack. 

2. Draw a few threads from the material 
as close to the hem as possible and parallel 
with it. The number of threads drawn varies 
according to the texture of the material, 

3. Begin securely with the thread as for 
ordinary hemming. 

4. Insert the needle immediately below 
the point where the cotton was drawn out 
on the hem, and lift up a few threads on the 
needle horizontally. (Any number of threads 
may bo taken, four, five or six, according to 
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the tliickncss of the material.) Draw the 

needle throueh, Fig. I. 

, Insert the needle in the same place as 
It first (as for a back stitch), and make an 
ordinary hemming stitch on the cclgc of the 
fold (Fig. 2) and continue working tins stitcli. 

Mktiiou 2 

I Hold the work as for blanket stitching, 
with the hem towards the worker, and with 
tlie material stretched over tlic lingers. 
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II. ROULEAU WORK 


Aim o£ lesson.—^To teach the pupils how 
to make an effective trimming on a jumper 
or dross. 

Arrangement of lesson.— The pupils ^Yo^k 
along with the teadier as she demonstrates 
each process. 

Teacher reguirementa.—A piece of mater¬ 
ial to represent a collar; several crossway 
strips o{ material; a piece of drafting paper; 
coloured wools; needle; scissors; thimble; 
jumper or dress decorated with rouleau 
work; chart showing the different methods 
of fixing the strips, 

Chilfluen^s reauirements,— A piece of mater¬ 
ial to represent a collar; several crossway 
strips of material about fin. wide; cotton; 
needle; scissors; thimble; embroidery cottons; 
notebook. 

Introduction.—Rouleau work is a very 
effective way of decorating a dress. Rouleaux 
may be inserted in the material or used as a 
border for the edge of a collar, etc. 


DEMONSTRATION 

1. Join all the crossway strips to form one 
long length, fold it lengthways and machine 
the long edges together to form a tube of 
material i in. wide. 

2. Turn the tubular strip inside out with 
the aid of a bodkin, tack the joined edge to 
keep the seam fiat, and press with an iron. 

3. Prepare the collar (or material) by 
tacking the edge to a strip of paper. (If the 
material is single, the edge must first be 
neatened as in faggoting.) 

4. Place the rouleaux in position on the 
paper as in Fig. i, and tack. 

5. The pattern formed by the twisted 
rouleaux may form the edge of the collar, 
or another rouleau may be placed along the 
outside edge in a straight line (Fig. 2), or 
mitred to take the shape of the pattern as 
in Fig. 3. 
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FIG. 2 



FIG. 3 
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6. Attach the rouleaux to the garment 
by means of faggot stitching. 

7. Remove all the taclcing threads and 
the paper. 

If desired, the rouleaux may be placed 
in position on the paper to form lines parallel 
to the edge of the collar instead of forming 
a twist, 


BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 
UP THE DRESS 

Cut out the bodice portion as for a jumper 
or blouse, allowing for any extra fullness 
according to the style chosen. Cut out the 
skirt required, allowing for pleats if necessary. 
Make up the blouse portion as for the jumper 
or gym blouse; make up the skirt according 
to instructions, and join the blouse portion 
and skirt portion together either at the waist 
or below the waist, as desired. Decorate the 
collar or neck line with rouleau work if 
desired. Finish the dress with a belt. 


BRIEF INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING 
CUSHION COVERS 

Cushion covers rank among the foremost 
of all the household articles for furnishijig 
pupils with ample opportunity for exercising 
their decorative powers, both in the develop¬ 
ment of the design and the use of the many 
and varied embroidery stitches already 
memorised. These covers may be made in a 
variety of shapes, the square and oblong 
being the simplest of all. A convenient size 
for a square cushion is 22 in., and for an 
oblong cushion, 19 in, by 23 in. Cut two 
pieces of linen to the shape required allowing 
for turnings. Work a design in the centre, 
or as a border, on one piece before machining 
the two pieces together along three edges. 
Make a cord of embroidery cottons and attach 
it to the edges of the cushion over the join. 

A novel way of forming an edge to a 
cushion is to work a narrow hem-stitched 


liem along the edges of one piece. Join the 
second piece to the first just to the inside 
of the hem-stitching, so that the hem forms 
a decorative border for the cushion. An 
attractive way of obtaining a square piece 
of material for a cushion is to join remnants 
of two different materials, or two different 
colours of the same material, in the manner 
shown in Fig. i, the variation in shading 
indicating the various colours. These may 
first be macliined together, tJie seams being 
covered afterwards with couched threads. 



Cusliions may also be made oval-shaped, 
circular, or in the shape of a fan. TtiCvSC forms 
of cushion look very effective when carried 
out in taffeta silk or artificial siJJc, and may 
be ornamented witli nichings of the same 
silk, or have sections filled in with very 
finely pleated silk. Piping cords play a 
great part in the construction of cushions 
of the present day, serving the useful purpose 
of finishing off the edges oi the cushion and 
at the same time fonning a decora Lion. 
Coloured braid of various kinds provide 
excellent trimmings, as also gaily coloured 
tassels which look most effective hanging 
from one or more corners of the ciisliion, 
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in. REPAIR WORK-REPAIRING 
GLOVES 

Aim oi lesson—To teach the pupils the 
art of repaithig gloves neatly. 

Arrangement of lesson.—The pupils repair 
their own gloves as the teacher demonstrates. 

Teacher’s reiiuirements.—large glove 
roughly made in hessian; coloured wools; 
needle; gloves already repaired in different 
ways; chart illustrating the processes; 
scissors; thimble. 

Children’s re<iuiremfinta.— Worn gloves; 
needle; cotton; scissors; thimble; notebook, 

DEMONSTRATION 

r. Woollen gloves are darned in the same 
way as stockings. 

2. Cotton or silk gloves are closely darned 
with fine thread of the same colour as the 
gloves* 

Skin gloves.— 

I. When the stitching of a scam is broken, 
and the seam splits open, place the two 


edges of the seam together and stitch 
through the original holes, 

2 . When the skin itself is split, buttonhole- 
stitch the raw edges on each side of the 
seam separately, and sew or buttonhole the 
knots together, Fig. i. 

3, For a small hole, buttonhole the raw 
edges and fill in the hole with rows of 
buttonholing, the stitches of one row being 
worked into those of the previous row, 
Fig. 2. 

4, A split caused by tightness, or a large 
hole, must be patched. Cut a piece of skin 
to fit the hole—from the wrist portion of 
an old pair of gloves if possible. For a split, 
this must take the form of a gusset¬ 
shaped piece. Buttonhole round the edge. 
Buttonhole the edge of the hole, place 
the patch in the hole, and sew the knots 
on the patch to the knots on the glove. 

5. An alternative method of patching a 
large hole is to place the patch on the wrong 
side and closely sew down the edge of the 
hole on the right side, leaving the edges on 
the wrong side free. 



FIG. 1 
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THE MOTHERCRAFT COURSE 
OF NEEDLEWORK 


T he making of an entire outfit for a 
baby provides a most suitable needle¬ 
work scheme for older girls, especially 
for those who are taking the full mothercraft 
course. The fashioning of garments for the 
tiny helpless wearer calls forth those qualities 
which ensure the making of a very dainty 
and useful set of garments* 

In the teaching of this course, the teacher 
must be provided with large apparatus to 
correspond with the article to be made, 
together with the necessary sewing requisites; 
blackboards and their acconipanying equip¬ 
ment; charts illustrating the different pro¬ 
cesses involved in the construction of the 
various articles; completed specimens of 
the articles in question for reference purposes. 
In each article of the course, the requirements 
necessary for the making of that article 
are stated. Each child must be equipped 
with these requirements, sewing accessories 
and notebook at the beginning of each lesson. 

The inclusion of a baby's cot, to be made 
and furnished by the girls themselves, greatly 
adds to the interest in the mothercraft 
scheme. This may he made quite easily 
from a banana crate, bought from a whole¬ 
sale fruiterer, to which must be attached 
pieces of wood suitable for legs and the 
framework of a canopy, Fig. i. 

THE COT 
Preparing the cot.— 

I. Glasspaper the sides of the crate, inside 
and outside, until they are perfectly smooth, 

2 . Cut the pieces of wood for the legs and 
the canopy, and glasspaper them also, 
afterwards fixing them in position to tlie cot. 
Borc holes at each corner as in Fig. i. 

3, Give tile wliolc of tJic cot two or three 
coats of white paint, allowing each coat 


to dry before applying the next, and finish 
off with a coat of white enamel. 

4. When the cot is completely dry, stencil 
"bunnies" and "chicks," or any other 
decoration suitable for the nursery, on the 
sides of the cot, Fig. i. 

Furnishing the cot— 

1. Measure tlie inside of the cot and make 
a bed from strong ticking filled with Hocks, 

2. Make a pillow in the same way to fit 
at the head of the cot under the canopy. 

3. Make a cover of strong twill for the 
bed and the pillow, and a dainty pillow case 
from muslin, organdie, or fine linen suitably 
embroidered in each corner, or along the top 
edge only, (Embroidery must never be 
worked where the baby's head will lie.) 

4. Cut sheets and blankets to the required 
size, remembering to make a sufficient 
allowance along the long sides and bottom 
edges for tucking under the bed. Turn over 
the edges of the blankets once and blanket- 
stitch them with white or pastel-shaded wool. 

5. Make a dainty coverlet for the bed 
of the same material as the pillow or of 
artificial silk in a pastel shade, and work 
suitable embroidery on it; e.g., "Baby" 
worked in padded satin stitch, or animals 
appliqued to it. If preferred, slots may be 
worked across it through which broad satin 
ribbon is threaded and tied in a bow. 

6. Cover the sides of the cot \vith a frill 
of spotted muslin or flowered organdie as 
follows 

Measure all round the cot and cut a length 
of material equal to one and a half times 
or twice the jncasiired Icngtl). (This allows 
for gathers.) Tlic material must be cut 
deep enough to cover the sides of the cot 
when finished, and allowance must 1ia made 
for a narrow hem along the bottom edge 
and a liin. licm along the lop edge. Join 
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the length of material to form a ring, and 
machine the hems along the top and bottom 
edges. Run another line of machining 
away from the first line along the top edge 
to form a slot. Work a buttonhole in this 
slot near the join on the wrong side of the 
hem through one thickness of material only. 
Cut a length of very narrow tape equal in 
length to the measurement of the four sides 


of the cot, and allow about 9 in* more for 
a bow to be tied. Insert this tape through 
the slot, draw up the material to the required 
size and tie the tape in a bow. Regulate the 
gathers of the frill, and at each corner stitch 
a piece of tape on to the slot of the frill. 
Pass these tapes through the holes at each 
corner of the cot (Fig. i) and tie them in 
a bow, Fig. 2. 
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The Cot Completed 


7. Make the canopy from a piece ol muslin 
or organdie. This must be long enough to 
reach the bottom of the frill on each side 
of the cot when suspended from the canopy 
rail, allowance also being made for a frill 
above the slot, and wide enough for the 
two edges to meet at the centre back of the 
cot when the cover is draped in position. 


Machine hems on all edges. Fold the material 
in two and make a slot across the width, 
forming a i in. frill above the slot. 

8. Insert the canopy rail through the slot 
and drape the material over the sides and 
the back of the cot, Fig. 2, 

Q. Decorate with a bow of broad satin 
ribbon, Fig. 2. 
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THE LAYETTE 


Baby's first clothes known as the " layette/' 
are the "'long clothes.*' These should not 
be too long, as they were in former days, but 
just long enough to ensure warmth and 
comfort for the baby. The new approved 
length of about 24 in. is long enough for the 
beginning. As baby grows, the garments will 
naturally become shorter, and the layette 
may easily be turned into baby's second set 
of clothes, the ''short-coating set," with the 
addition of a few tuclis just above the hems, 
thus incurring no waste of a set of garments. 

For the layette the articles to be made 
are:—binder or swathe; napkins; pilch; 
long flannel or barracoat; long petticoat; 
day robe; nightgown; coat, and bonnet. 
For knitted woollen garments to be included 
in the layette; c.g., vest, suitable instructions 
may be obtained from any of the modern 
knitting books, 

BINDERS 

These must be made of very soft baby 
flannel as narrow as possible and yet capable 
of fulfilling the purpose for which they are 
intended. 

Reiiuirenients.—The binder must wrap 
one and a half times round the baby's 
abdomen, and be cut to a width of 4 in, to 
4^ in,, so that two binders may be made from 
Jyd. of flannel 28 in. wide; silk floss; tape. 

Cutting out— 

1. Tear the flannel to the required width 
from selvedge to selvedge, and cut to the 
required length. 

2. Curve the four corners. 

Makine up.— 

1. Overcast the raw edges with silk floss. 

2. Sfcitcli a short tape at each corner of 
one end and a long tape at each corner of 
the opposite end. 


3. Measure along the binder from the 
end to which are attached the long tapes, 
the length round the baby's body minus 
i^in. At this point, close to the top and 
bottom edges, make a slot. Pass the long 
tapes through these slots, adjust the binder, 
and tie at the side, Fig. i. 



FIG.l 


NAPKINS 

Requirements.—Napkins should be made 
of the softest Turkish towelling procurable. 
They vary in size from 18 in. square to 
27 in. square, and the towelling may be 
bought by the yard in the width required. 

Making up — 

1. Cut the towelling into squares. 

2. Turn over the raw edges and herring¬ 
bone them down. 

FILCHES 

A pilch is worn over a napkin and should 
fit the body loosely. It must be cosy and 
warm, a soft flannel being the most suitable 
material. 

Method i 

Requirements.—^A very simple form of pilch 
may be made by cutting | yd. of 27 in. wide 
flannel diagonally, each half forming a 
pilch; soft material suitable for binding the 
edges. 
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Making up— 

1. Bind or face all the edges with the soft 
material. 

2. Fold over the corners of the diagonal 
and fasten with a button and a buttonhole. 

3. Make a loop or buttonhole on the 
remaining corner and fasten it on to the 
centre button, Fig. 2. Tapes may be used 
for the fastening if desired, in which case 
make a loop on the third corner. 



Method 2 

A more complicated form of pilch is drafted 
as in Fig. 3. AB = 16 in. BC = 20^ in. 
Complete the oblong. BE — ^ in, AF = 
2 in. Join EF with a curved line, AG = ii in. 
GH = in. GJ = in. Join FH and 
HJ. ia:=4lin. CM = 2 ym. MN = iJm. 

Join CN. Join JN with a curved line pass¬ 
ing through L, curving ij in. from the centre 
of JL. Cut out on the pattern lines, Fig. 3. 

Cutting out.—Place the pattern on lyd. 
of 22 in. wide flannel with the line EC to 
tlie fold. Cut out, allowing turnings if tlie 
edges are to be faced. 

Making up.— 

1 , Bind or face all the edges. 

2, Arrange the fronts to button. Make 
a buttonhole in Llie ‘'tab," and fasten up 
the tab to one of the buttons. Fig. 4. 




LONG FLANNEL OR BARRACOAT 

Drafting the pattern.— 

I. For the bodice, draft the pattern as 

ill Fig. 5. 

AB = 10 ill.; BC = 7! in.; AE = in. 
AF = aj in. (Join EF willi a cuvvecl line.) 
AG = I in. (lor the shonklcr line). BH = 
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2iin; FJ = HK = 2|in. i(to touch the 
shoulder line). JL = iJK. Draw in LM. 
MN = 3 in. Draw in the armhole curves, 
curving to | in. in the back portion and i in. 


li 



Long Flannel or Bahracoat 


in the front. CO —3 in. Join HO, Curve 
the corner. Cut out on the pattern lines, 

2, For the skirt, cut an oblong with the 
length equal to 16J in. and the width equal 
to 18 in. 


Requirements.—Soft baby flannel (if the 
skirt is made in one piece it must be cut the 
wrong way of the material, yd, of 28 in. 
wide material being required; if the skirt 
is cut the selvedge way of the material, 
then a join must be made); | yd. of artificial 
silk cut in crossway strips, or embroidery 
silk; J yd. of ribbon. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Place the skirt portion with the length 
to the fold of the material, and cut out 
allowing turnings on all edges, unless the 
edges are to be bound, in which case turnings 
must be allowed along the top edge only, 

2. Place the centre back of the bodice to 
the fold of the material and cut out, allowing 
turnings on all edges, or along the shoulders 
only. 

3. Cut the back of the bodice again to the 
under-arms only. 

Making up.— 

I, Tack the separate back bodice portion 
inside the bodice and machine the two 
together with rows of machining as for 
quilting. 

2. Join the shoulder seams with a flannel 
seam, made as follows:— 

Place the two edges together and make a 
plain seam. Flatten the seam by laying 
the turnings to right and left and tacking 
them down to the garment, Fig. 6. Herring¬ 
bone each side over the raw edges to keep 
the seam flat, afterwards removing the 
tacking threads. Fig. 6. 

3. Bind all the edges of the bodiccj and 
the front and bottom edges of the skirt with 
sarcenet ribbon or crossway strips cut from 
the artificial silk. Scalloping may he pre¬ 
ferred to binding. If scalloping is used, then 
only the bottom edge of the bodice must be 
bound, all other edges being scalloped, 
Fig. 8, 

4. Gather the top edge of the skirt and set 
it under the bodice. 

5. Neaten all raw edges with overcasting 
or binding. 
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6. Make a slot at the right side of the LONG PETTICOAT 

bodice. 

7. Stitch ribbon strings on each end of The long peLticoal may be made in one of 

the bodice, pass one through the slot and two styles, namely, all in one piece and 
tie at the back, Figs. 7 and 8. gathered at the neck, or composed of a bodice 

8. Embroider a design in ihe bottom corner, and skirt. 



FIG.5 


FiC.6 




FIG.7 


FIG 0 
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Draiting the pattern.— 

Draft the bodice pattern as in Fig. g. 
AB = 12 in.; BC - 7I in. Complete the 
oblong. AE = ijin. AF = ijin. for the 
back neck curve. BG = BH = ij in, for 
the front neck curve. AJ = 4 in. for the 
shoulder line. FK = HL = 2-1 in. (drawn to 
the shoulder line). KM = | KL. Draw in 
MN. NO = 2j in. Draw in the armhole 
curves as in the diagram. Cut out on the 
pattern lines. 

Style i 

Using the bodice drafts make the following 
alterations:— 

Back .— 

1. Allow for gathers by widening at the 
neck. 

2. Lengthen so that the full length from 
the shoulder to the hem equals 24 in. 

3. Widen the bottom to gj in. and slightly 
curve to avoid a dip, Fig. ioa. 

Front .— 

r. Alter as in Fig. iob for gathers at the 
neck. 

2, Widen the bottom 10 in. and curve as 
in Fig. lOD, 

Requirementsyd. of 48 m. wide nain¬ 
sook; yd. of lace; i\ yd. of ribbon. 

Cutting out.— 

1. For the back pattern measure g| in. 
from one selvedge and fold the material. 
Fold over the other selvedge to meet the 
first for the front pattern. 

2. Place the centre front and back patterns 
each to a fold, and cut out, allowing Jin. 
turnings on all edges. Thread-mark the 
bottom edge of the bodice pattern, 

Making up.— 

1. Along the thread-marked line make 
slots in three groups of two on the front and 
back pieces. 

2. Join the shoulder and under-arm edges 
with tiny run and fell seams. 


3. Turn a narrow hem along the bottom 
edge and trim with two rows of lace, one 
along the edge and the second row i in. 
away from the first. 

4. Make the centre back placket. 

5. Turn hems along the neck and armholes 
and trim with lace. 

6. Thread a draw-string through the neck 
hem and thread ribbon through the slots, 
Fig. II. 

Style 2 

Use the bodice draft for the bodice, but 
for the skirt, cut an oblong 16J in. long and 
igj in. wide. 

Requirements,— As for Style i, with the 
addition of |yd. of lace insertion. 

Cutting out.— 

1, Place the centre front of the bodice to 
the fold of the material, allow a little extra 
for tucks, and cut out, allowing J in. turnings 
on all edges except the bottom, where J in. 
turnings only are allowed. 

2, Cut out two back pieces, allowing turn¬ 
ings as for the front. 

3, Place one of the 16J in. long sides to 
the fold of the material, and cut out, allowing 
Jin. turnings on all edges except the top, 
where J in, is allowed. 

Making up.— 

1. Pin-tuck the bodice front. 

2 . Join the shoulder and under-arm edges 
with a tiny run and fell seam. 

3. Make the centre back placket. 

4. Hem and trim with lace the neck and 
armholes, 

5. Join the sides of the skirt with a run 
and fell seam. 

6. Hem and trim with two rows of lace 
the bottom edge. 

7. Join the insertion to the bottom edge 
of the bodice by means of whipping. 

8. Gather the top edge of the skirt and 
whip it to the bottom edge of the insertion, 

g. Fasten the neck with loops and buttons 
or ties, Fig, 12. 
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fig. 11 

DAY ROBES 

Day robes may be made witli ov witliout 
a bodice, as in the petticoat. 

Drafting the pattern.— 

1. Using the bodice draft already drafted 
for the petticoat, lower the armhole J in, in 
both the back and front portions. 

2 . Draft the sleeve pattern as in Fig. 13. 
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AB = 10^ in. BC — 7 in. Complete the 
oblong. AE = i AB. 

AF = BG = Curve the line CD 

downwards to Jin. in the centre. 

Requirements.—The full length of the day 
robe is required, from shoulder to liem, plus 
the length of a sleeve of 39 in. wide material, 
such as lawn; and enough hicc to trim as 
desired. 
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Cutting out.— 'Cut out as for the petticoats, NICrHTGOWNS 

allowing extra material where tucks are 

required. Cut the sleeves longer or shorter These are made from the same pattern 
as desired, the day robes. A shorter yoke may be cut 

if desired, the skirt being cut longer accord- 

Making up.—Make tiny French seams at ingly. When cutting out, allowance must 
the shoulders, sleeves, and sides of the robe, be made for a hem fin. wide along the 
Set in the sleeves with fine gathers at the bottom edge' the sleeve must be cut long 
top, then proceed as for the petticoat, and narrowed ^ in. at each side, so that 
trimming according to taste. there are not too many gathers on the 

Fig. 14 shows a robe having pin- 
tucks along the front, short sleeves 
gathered and set in a band, and 
trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 15 shows a robe pin-tucked at ^ 
the shoulders, back and front, and 
trimmed with insertion to the bottom 
of the bodice, where slots are made 
tliroiigh which ribbon is threaded. F 
The sleeves are fairly long, scalloped 
and slotted, and the bottom edge is 
scalloped. 

Fig. 16 shows a robe with a bodice 
which is pin-tucked, trimmed with 
insertion and set on a gathered skirt. 

The sleeves are long and gathered q 
with ribbon. 

FiG. 13 
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shoulder, as the material for a nightgown 
is of a much thicker texture than a day robe. 

Requirementa.—As for a day robe— 
winceyette is a suitable material. 

Fig. 17 shows a nightgown with a yoke 
tucked and trimmed with insertion. The 
yoke and gathered skirt are set into a band 
over which loops are made to form slots. 

In Fig. 18, the front yoke is box-pleated 
in the centre, the pleat being trimmed with 
lace at each side. The front and back yokes 
are gathered into a shoulder yoke, and the 
bottom edges of the yoke and the gathered 
skirt are set into a band which may be 
embroidered with decorative stitcliery if 
desired. 

Fig. 19 shows a nightdress cut without a 
yoke and gathered at the neck. The gathers 
are set into a short band at the centre front, 
the remaining portion of this band forming 
strings to be tied at the back. 


BABY’S LONG OLOAK 

Drafting the pattern.— 

I. Using the bodice draft, measure 4 in. 
from the shoulder down the back and 
front, and cut out a yoke. 


2. From the remainder of the bodice 
pattern cut out the skirt portion, allowing 
about 3 in. extra in the width in both the 
back and front portions, making it 23 in. 
in length. 

3. Cut ant a cape pattern in the same 
manner as for a collar, making it ii in. deep, 
and curving the bottom corners at tire front. 

4. Cut out a sleeve pattern as for a night¬ 
gown, narrowing it to 8 in. at the wrist. 

Requirements,— Twice the length of the 
skirt plus the width of the cape from the 
bottom of the front over the shoulder to 
the bottom of the back; i.e., about 2 yd, of 
38 in. material such as woolalone or nun’s 
veiling; silk braid—enough to bind all the 
outside edges of the coat, cape and sleeves, 

Outtmg out.— 

1. Place the cape pattern on the material 
with the centre back to the fold, and cut 
out, allowing J in. turnings round the neck 
edge only. 

2. Fold the material wide enough to take 
the skirt part, place the patterns with the 
centre back and front to the fold, and cut 
out, allowing -I in. on all edges except the 
bottom, Cut up the centi'e front fold to 
separate the pieces. 
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3. From the remaincier of the material 
cut out (fl) two sleeves, allowing f in. turnings 
on all edges except the bottom, and [b) the 
back and front yokes, placing the centre 
back and front of the yokes to a fold, and 
allowing fin. turnings on all edges except 
down the centre front. 

Making up.— 

1. Turn under the bottom edges of the 
yokes, gather the top edges of the slcirt 
portions, and set under the turned edges of 
the yoke. Decorative stitchery may be 
worked over the machining if desired. 

2. Join the shoulders and under-arm seams. 

3. Join the sleeves and set them in the 
coat. 

4. Bind all the raw edges inside. 

5. Using the silk braid, bind the fronts 
and bottom of the coat and the bottom 
of the sleeves. 

6. 'Bind all round the cape, except the 
neck edge, with the silk braid. 

7. Set in the cape as for a flat collai\ 

8. Fasten with ribbon ties, one at the 
neck and two down the fronts. Fig. 20. 

9. Work a design in decorative stitchery 
in the corners of the cape. 



After cutting out the doalr, a bonnet may be 
cut from the remainder of the material. For 
the drafts of different styles of bonnets refer 
to the Children's Millinery, pages 350-363. 


SHORT-COATING SET 


The garments to be made for the short¬ 
coating set are as follows:—^pilch; flannel 
petticoat; petticoat; frocks; bib; coatee or 
matinee coat; coat and bonnet. 

One set of garments may be obtained 
from the ]a3^ette by cutting them shorter or 
shortening them by means of tucks, as the 
garments of the layette are made big enough, 
not only to allow the infant perfect freedom 
of movement, but also to provide for growth. 
When making a new set of clothes, use the 
bodice draft from the layette. When making 
garments with a yoke, make the yoke 
shorter than the one used in the layette— 
about 4 in. deep. Allow more fullness in 
the skirls; e.g., 48 in., if desired. 


PILCH 

Drafting the pattern.— Draft the pattern 
as shown in Fig, i, AB = 6^ in. BC =: 10 in. 
Complete the oblong. CE = 2 J in. DF = 
2^ in. Join EF with a curved line. BG = 
5in. Join GF. GH = Jin. BJ = fin. 
Join HB and TIJ with curved lines. Cut 
out on the pattern lines. 

KfioL^irements. —| yd. of 28 in. wide soft 
baby flannel; ijyd. of ribbon; i knot of 
tape. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Fold the flannel to take the pattern. 

2. Place BC to the fold, and cut out on 
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all edges except EC, allowing \ it\. turnings 
if necessaiy, 

3, Turn over the pattern, keeping EC 
in the same position and cut out the front 
part of the pilch in the same way, thread¬ 
marking through HJ. 



Making up.— 

1. Join the side seams with a flannel scam. 

2. Bind or face the openings for the legs. 

3. Face along the waistline to form a 
slot through which the tape is ijiserled and 
drawn up as required, Fig, 2. 

Fig. 3 shows a flannel petticoat scalloped 
at the edges. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show a petticoat and frock 
with the skirts tucked into a short yoke and 
trimmed with lace. 

Matinee coats may be made to look very 
sweet and dainty with decorative stitchery 
or trimmings of lace as in Figs, 6 and 7. 

Fig. 8 shows a coat with the fronts gathered 
into a shoulder yoke, and a narrow collar 
to take the place of a cape. 



FIG.3 


FIG 4 


FIG 5 









Matinee Coat 


BIBS 

These may be made in a variety of shapes. 
Use the bodice draft to obtain the shape of 
the neck line, and draw to the desired shape 
in the same way as for a collar, narrowing 
at the centre back and widening at the 


centre front. Cut the bib out in muslin or 
the same material as the frock, 

Decorate with stitchery and line with 
Turkey towelling* Fasten, with ribbon ties 
or a loop and button. 

Figs. 9, 10, II, 12 and 13 show different 
shapes of bibs. 
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CHILDREN’S MILLINERY 


C HILDREN'S millinery is an important 
branch of the mothercraft course. 
Babies naturally lie lor the hrst few 
months of their lives, and it is essential that 
the head'COvering be comfortable, Light¬ 
ness in weight must be the outstanding 
feature when choosing the quality of the 
material. Consideration must also be given 
to the texture of the material so that it is 
suitable for the season of the year. Particular 
care nr List be taken to avoid friction from 
knots or seams. For infants* wear, white or 
pastel colours should be chosen. Hand 
embroidery, or finishings of frills, lace, swans- 
down and soft ribbon rosettes enhance the 
beauty of the head-covering, and make it 
more becoming to the small face, Simplicity 
of style must be borne in mind for ease in 
1 laundering. 


ROSETTE MAKING—BABY RIBBON 
ROSETTE 

This is to be used as a trimming when 
the strings are attached to the bonnet. 

Requirements .—2 yd. of pale blue or 
pink satin baby ribbon (strips of pale 
coloured tissue paper may be used for the 
lesson instead of ribbon). 

Making up.— 

I. Wrap all the ribbon lightly round a 
flat school ruler, i to ij in. wide, starting 
at the top right-hand comer with the end 
of the ribbon on the under side of the ruler. 
The ribbon rnust end on the top left-hand 
side of the ruler, iNT.B.—Care must be taken 
that the loops are close together but do not 
overlap. Fig. i, 

Along the bottom of the loops run a 
gathering thread, beginning at the first 
loop on the right-hand side, Fig. i. 


3. Slide the ribbon off the left-hand side 
of the ruler: draw up the gathering thread 
tightly and end off the cotton well, Fig. 2, 

4. The ends of the ribbon are fish-tailed; 
i-c., the ribbon is folded down the centre 
and a triangle is cut off from I in. down the 
centre to the outside corners of the ribbon, 
Fig. 2, 

5. Arrange the loops artistically, and 
when attaching to the bonnet stab-stitch 
the gathered centres of the loops through 
to the side of the bonnet, Fig. 3. 


A LOOPED ROSETTE 

This is suitable for a baby girl's bonnet 
or a baby boy's hat. 

Requirements .—1 yd, of 2 in, wide satin 
ribbon, either pale pink or pale blue. 

Making up.— 

1. Mark off 2 in. from the right-hand end 
for the first portion, then marie the remainder 
of the ribbon into 4 in. sections, leaving a. 
2 in. portion at the left-hand side of the 
ribbon. The marking must be done by 
means of lillikin pins to prevent the holes 
showing, Fig. 4, 

2. Along each of these divisions run a 
gathering thread, Fig. 4. 

3. Draw up each gathering thread tightly, 
and end off the cottons well, Fig. 5. 

4. Fish-tail the ends of the ribbon. Fig, 5. 

5. Loop the ribbon by catching the first 
gathered part to the second gathered part 
on the under side of the ribbon, then add the 
third, fourth and so on until all the ribbon is 
used. Figs. G and 7. 

6. Arrange the loops artistically, and 
when attaching to the bonnet, stab-stitch 
through the gathered portions to the side 
of the bonnet, Fig. 8, 
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A BABY aiRI’S WASHING} BONNET 

Chief points in children’s millinery.— 

Bonnets must he :— 

1. Light in wight. 

2. Soft in shape. 

3. Easy to wash. 

Materials siUtahle for ohildre 7 i*s millinery .— 
Jap silk; aepe-de-chine; spotted muslin; 
washing satin; lawn; tarantnlle; organdie. 

Measurements .— 

1. Over the head from ear to ear (in this 
lesson—14 in.), 

2. From the forehead to the nape of the 
neck (in this lessen—lo in.), 

3. Round the back of the neck (in this 
lesson—7 in.). 

Drafting the pattern.— 

I. Make a circle 12 in. in diameter. Cut 
away a section 2 in, wide from the circum¬ 
ference to form the base of the bonnet, Fig. i. 



2, For the coronet an oblong 14 in. by 
4 in, is used. This may be designed to suit 
the required taste, either curved or scalloped, 
Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

Reanirements. —^ yd. of washing material, 
30 in. wide; ^ yd. of silk baby ribbon; yd. 
of 2 in. wide satin ribbon; i knot of em¬ 
broidery silk. 

Cutting out. —^Place the pattern on the 
material and allow turnings where marked 
in Fig, 5. Cut out. 






FIG.5 
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3^4 

Making up— 

1. Turn a Jin. hem on the straight side 
of the crown piece, on the wrong side of the 
matevial. 

2, Make a small buttonhole in the centre 
of the hem through the fold of the material, 
so that it does not come through to the 
right side of the material Tig. 6, 



3. Insert the baby ribbon through the 
hem, catch each end of the ribbon at each 
end of the hem, draw the remainder of the 
ribbon through the buttonhole, and cut into 
two equal lengths, Tig, 7. 

This ribbon is drawn up and tied in a 
neat bow, and so can be untied for washing, 

4. Put a gathering thread round the 
remainder of the crown piece J in. from the 
edge, Fig. 7. 

5. Mark this gathered portion with Ullikin 
pins into four equal parts. 



6. Place the two sections of the coronet 
together, right side to light side, and join 
all the sides, except the side nearest to the 
face, with a small running stitch, Fig, 8, 



7. Divide one edge of the open side of the 
coronet into four equal parts and mark with 
pins. 

8. Draw up the gathering thread of the 
crown to fit the coronet, placing pin to pin. 
Join the two edges with a back stitch, having 
the material placed right side to right side. 

9. Flatten the turnings of this join back 
to the inside of the coronet, and hem the 
remaining open side of the coronet down on 
to the turnings. 

Trimming the bonnet.— 

1. Draw faintly in pencil any simple 
design on the coronet of the bonnet, 

2, Work over this in embroidery silk and 
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buttonhole the outer edge of the coronet 
with the same kind of silk, Fig. 9. 

3, Cut off two lengths of the satin ribbon, 
each 22^ in. long. Fold over one end of 
each piece and hem it down to the sides of 
the bonnet, Fig. 9. 

4. Fix one of the two rosettes already 
described at each side of the bonnet, stab- 
stitching them clown in position over these 
hems. 

This completes the bonnet, Fig, 10. 



A BABY BOYS FIRST WASHING 
BONNET 

Drafting the pattern,— 

1. Malce a circle 12 in, in diameter for the 
crown piece. 

2. Make a second circle 12 in. in diameter 
and from it cut away a circle ii in. in 
diameter. This leaves a circular piece ^ in. 
wide for a facing, Fig. i. (The circles must 
be made smaller according to the baby's 
head size.) 

ReQuirements»—| yd. washing material 
27 in. wide; yd. of 2 in. wide satin ribbon; 


I yd. of swansdown; i knot of embroidery 
silk; I yd. of silk baby ribbon; rjyd. of 
wide Valenciennes lace. 

Cutting out. —Place the pattern on the 
material and allow turnings where shown in 
Fig. 2, Cut out. 



Mating up.— 

1. Cut off 39 in. of lace and join the two 
cut edges, thus forming a ring of lace 38 in. 
in circumference. 

2. With the scalloped edge of the lace 
facing the inside of the crown piece, place 
tlie straight edge of the lace to the circum¬ 
ference of the circle and tack in position, 
Fig. 3. The lace is fixed on the right side of 
the material. 

3. Over the lace place the ^ in. facing with 
the outer edge toudiing the edge of the 
crown piece, having the right side of the 
material to the right side. Tack this facing 
in position and back-stitch the three edges to¬ 
gether, Fig. 4. Remove the tacking threads. 

4. Turn over the facing on to the wrong 
side of the crown piece, and tack round the 
outer edge to keep the facing flat, taking 
care to leave the lace standing outwards, 

5. Turn in the J in. turnings of the facing 
to form a hem and sew down. Fig. 5. 

6. Put a running tliread Jin. away from 
the hemmed edge all round the faced portion, 
thus forming a slot, Fig. 5. 

7. In this slot make two small buttonholes 
through the facing only and J in. apart, 
Frg. 3 - 
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8 . Thread the baby ribbon through the 
slot so that it can be drawn up to fit the 
head size of the baby and be tied in a bow. 

Trimming the bonnet.— 

1. In the centre of the crown piece draw 
faintly in pencil a circular design about 3 in* 
in diameter, Fig. 6. 

2. Work this with the embroidery sillc in 
daisy stitch or satin stitch and stem stitch. 

3. Draw up the bonnet to the required 
head size and tie the bow, Fig. -7, This bow 
is the back centre of the bonnet, 

4. Attach the swansdown lightly on the 
light side of the material over the gathered 
slot, beginning at either the left or right 
side of the bonnet. 

5. Cut two strings 22-|in. long from the 
satin ribbon and stitch neatly on the under 
side of the slot at each side of the bonnet, 
Mitre the loose ends. 

6. Make a looped rosette for eacli side of 
the bonnet from the remainder of the ribbon. 

7. Attach tliese in the swansdown over 
the place where the strings have been 
attached. This completes the bonnet, Fig. 7. 

8. When washing the bonnet the swanS' 
down and rosettes must first be removed. 

A BABY GIRL’S BEST BONNET 

Drafting the pattern.— 

I. The crown part. —Make an oblong 16 in. 
by 6 in., ABCD, Pig. r. Along AB measure 
off AE and BF = in. Along CD measure 
CG and DH — l in. Along AD and BC 



measure AK and BL=4m, Join EIC, 
KH, FL and LG with straight lines and 
join HG with a curved line, curving to r in* 
in the centre. Make a circle 2| in. in diameter. 

2. The corond.—Make an oblong, 13 in. 
by 4 in,. Fig. 2, Along each short side 
measure up 2 in., and from these points 
measure out I in. parallel to the base of the 
oblong. Join these points with a curved line 
which touches the top side of the oblong in 
the centre. Also join these two points to 
the ends of tlie base of the oblong with 
straight lines, Fig, 2. Connect the two 
corners of the base line with a curved line 
which curves to |in. in the centre. Divide 
each half of the upper curved line into three 
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equal parts. Mark down J in. at each of 
these points and scallop the divisions, Fig, 2, 

Reauirements. —Jyd. of 36 in. wide satin; 
iyd. of soft net; |yd. of Jap silk; 3f yd. 
of i^in. or 2in. wide satin ribbon; knot of 
embroidery silk; iyd. of white silk bal:)y ribbon. 

Cutting cut,—Lay the patterns on the 
material and allow Jin. turnings round the 
scalloped edge and the circle, and Jin, 
turnings elsewhere. Cut out. Lay the 
patterns for the crown part only on the net 
and allow J in. turnings on all edges except 
EIC and FL, wheie no turnings arc allowed. 
Cut out. Cut out the circle on the pattern 
lines. 



Making up,— 

1. Place the net circle on the wrong side 
of the satin circle, fold over the turnings of 
the material and herring-bone them down 
to the net without letting the stitches show 
on the right side of the material, Fig. 3. 

2. On the right side of the circle embroider 
a dainty design with the embroidery silk, 
Fig, 4. 

3. Lay the net crown piece on the wrong 
side of the satin crown piece and tack them 
together, Fig. 5, 

4. Join together on the wrong side the 
two shortest sides, KH and GL, with a 
small running stitch, and press the turnings 
flat on the net. Catch these down on the 
net only with herring-bone stitches. 



FIG.3 FIG 4 
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5. Herring-bone down to the net only 
the turnings EK and FL. 

( 5 . Put a gathering thread round GH J-ln. 
away from the edge, and draw up to fit the 
circle. 

7. Pin the circle on to the gathered 
part, tack down having the gathers even 
all round, and then feather-stitch down at 
the edge, Fig. 6. 

8. Place the two pieces for the coronet, 
right side to right side, and join them along 
the two short sides and the scalloped side 
with a small innning stitch, 

9. Turn the coronet inside out and tack 
round the joined sides close to the edge to 
keep it flat, 

10. Blanket-stitch with silk the scalloped 
edge, working three stitches in the same 
hole, Fig. 7. 

11. Work a nice design on the coronet 
with embroidery silk, Fig. 7, 

12. Place the under side of the open end 
of the coronet to the right side of the bonnet 
round the face, EF, and join with a running 
stitch. Flatten the turnings of tins join back 
to the inside of the coronet, and hem the 
remaining open side of .the coronet down on 
to the turnings. 

13. Cutting the Jap silk on the cross, make 
three strips in. wide. Join these into one 
long piece. This is doubled over widthways 
and quilled, as follows:— 

Turn the end of the siik inside the fold. 
Hold the silk in the right hand and quill 
with the left. First fold the siik backwards 
for ^in, then forward l-in., leaving ^in. 
space between the two folds in the centre, 
Fig. 8. The pleats are held in position by 
means of a long back stitch I in. from the 
lower edge. 

14. This quilling is continued until the full 
length required for the front of the bonnet 
is obtained, and the end is turned inside 
the fold, 

15. Tlie quilling is placed inside the 
bonnet to show about Jin. outside the 
coronet and stitched to the bonnet with¬ 
out letting the stitches show on the outside, 
rig. 9 - 


Lining the bonnet.— 

1. Cut an oblong of Jap silk 5 in. by 4 in,, 
and tack on the inside of the bonnet, through 
the net only over the back scam and circle 
of the bonnet. Turn in Jin. turnings at 
the bottom of the bonnet and slip-stitch it 
to cover the herring-bone stitches. 

2. Cut a piece of Jap silk on the cross, 
14 in. by 6 in., for the remainder of the 
lining. Along one of the long sides turn a 
Jin, hem to form a slot. Make a small 
buttonhole through one fold of the slot in 
the centre and thread the baby ribbon 
through. 

3. Slip-stitch the lining in to cover the 
turnings of the quilling and also the sides 
of the bonnet. Fig. 10. 

4. Draw up the baby ribbon to cover the 
edges of the oblong piece, tie in a bow and 
catch the slot down in several places, Fig. lo. 

5. Fold lengthways a length of ribbon to 
fit round the back and side of the bonnet 
and tie-stitch it down here and there, Fig. il. 

6. Cut two satin ribbon strings each 22J in. 
Jong, and stitch in position at the sides of 
the bonnet. Mitre the loose ends. 

7. Make a looped rosette and stitch it 
over the ends of the strings at the sides of 
the bonnet. This completes the bonnet, 
Fig, II, 

A BABY BOY’S BEST HAT 

Drafting the pattern.— 

1. Make a circle 3 in, in diameter. 

2. Make an oblong 20 in. by 6 in. 

3. Make another oblong 18 in. by J in. 

Reciuiiements. —Jyd. of 30 in. wide satin 
material; 3jyd. of 2 in. wide satin ribbon; 
circle of wadding 3 in. in diameter; J yd. of 
Jap silk for the lining; 1 yd. Valenciennes 
lace, Jin. wide; knot of embroidery silk; 
Jyd. of swansdown. 

Cutting out, —^Place the patterns on the 
satin material and allow turnings, Jin. 
round the bands and J in, elsewhere. Cut 
oul. 
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Place the patterns of the large oblong and 
the circle on the Jap silk and allow ^in- 
turnings. Cnt out. 

Making up.— 

1. On the right side of the satin circle 
embroider a neat design round the centre, 

Fig. I. 

2. Place the wadding on the wrong side 
of the satin circle and catch the turnings of 
the satin over on to itj Fig, 2, 

3. Join the crown piece on the wrong 
side to form a ring, and press the seam flat. 

4. Along one edge put a gathering thread 
I in. away from the edge, and draw it up to 
fit the circle. 

5. Pin the circle on the right side over 
the gathers, having them arranged evenly. 




Tack it down and then feather-stitch it down 
at the edge, Fig. 3. 

6. Join each of the bands together on the 
wrong side to form two separate rings, and 
press both seams flat. 

7. Pnt a gathering thread through the 
lace and draw it up to fit the size of the 
bands, 

8. Place the lace between the two bands, 
which fit right side to right side, having 
the straight edge of the lace to the edges of 
the bands. 

9. Join all these three together with a 
small running stitch Jin, away from the 
edge. Pig. 4. 

10. Turn the bands inside out so that the 
lace points outwards, and tack the bands 
just below the lace to keep them flat, Fig. 5. 




FIG.3 
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11. Join the Jap silk lining in a ring and 
press the seam flat. 

12. Put a gathering thread Jin. away 
from one edge of this lining. 




13. Place the lining inside the hat, 
having the wrong side of the lining 
seam fitting to the wrong side of 
the satin seam, and the gathered 
edge to the circle. 

14. Draw up the gathering thread 
to make it fit the circle, arrange 
the gathers evenly and catch them 
down to the turnings of the circle. 

15. Place the remaining edges of 
the satin crown piece and lining 
crown piece together and put a 
gathering thread through them 
both. 


16. This thread is drawn up to fit the 
band. 

ly. Place the band over the hat on the 
right side, arrange the gathers evenly and 
stitch the lower loose edge of the band to 
the gathered portion of the hat Jin. away 
from the edge, Fig. 6. 

18. Turn the band completely over, 
then turn in the edge of the band 
Jin. and slip-stitch it inside the hat. 
Fig. 7. 

19. Turn in the edge of the lining circle 
and place it over the circle of wadding. 
Slip-stitch it down, 

Trimming the hat.— 

1, Attach the swansdown over the band 
on the right side of the hat. 

2, Cut two lengths of satin ribbon, each 
22jin. long, and stitch them neatly inside 
the hat at each side. (The join in the crown 
piece is the centre back.) Mitre the loose 
ends of the ribbon. 

3, From the remainder of the ribbon make 
two looped rosettes and attach tliem in the 
swansdown at each side. This completes the 
hat, Fig. 8, 
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A GIRL’S SUNBONNET 

Draiking tLe pattern.— 

1. The cmmi ,—Make a circle 14 in. in 
diameter, Cut away a section 2J in. wide 
from the civciiinference for the base of the. 
bonnet. Carry each end of this line -^in. 
outside the circumference of the circle, curving 
the circumference at each side to meet these 
points. Along the base, join these two points 
with a curved line, curving up to |m. at 
the centre, Fig. i. 

2 . The brim .—Make an oblong 15 in. by 
3 in. Along the top long side, from each 
corner measure 3 in. along the line. Down 
each short side, from the top, measure 2 in. 
Join these two points at each side with a 
curved line, Fig. 2. 

3. The crown band .—Make an oblong 24 in. 
by 6 in, 

4. The Make an oblong 21 in. by 

5^ in. Join the two top corners with a 
curved line, curving down to fin. at the 
centre. Measure along each short side from 
the bottom Jin. and join those two points 
with a curved line touching the base line 
of the oblong in the centre, Fig. 3. 

Requiiements. —Suitable materials are:— 
print, spotted muslin, plain or flowered 
voile, or organdie. 

I yd. of 36 in. wide material, or |yd. 
46 in. wide material; e,g., organdie; 4 yd. of 
cotton piping cord; knot of embroidery silk 
(for use if plain material is used); f yd. 27 in. 
wide leno (for stiffening the brim if voile 
is used). Stiff muslins do not require the 
brim to be interlined with leno, as the 
material is stiff enough to support itself. 
When using transparent material the cord 
should be dyed the same colour as the 
material. 

Cutting out.— 

1. Place the patterns on the material 
and cut out, allowing f in, turnings all 
round. 

2. Cut two straight pieces 22f in. long and 
if in. wide for the strings. 



FIG, 3 


Making up.— 

I, The brim. — Cut a length of cord equa 
to the outer edge of the brim. Cover thi 
with a fin. strip of the material left an 
tack it close to the cord. Fig. 4. With tli 
cord facing the inside of the brim, place tli 
covered strip to the outer edge of on 
material brim and tack underneath the core 

.. 


FIG. 4 
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Fig. 5. Place the outer edge of the second 
material brim to the outer edge of the 
first brim, having the covered cord between, 
and tack close to the cord, Fig. 5. These are 
all now joined together with a small running 
stitch. Cut the turnings close to the join, 
turn inside out, and tack the outer edge 
down to keep it flat having the piping cord 
standing out clear at the edge of the brim, 
Fig. 6. If desired, the brim may be em¬ 
broidered, Fig. 6. Fasten the piping cord 
secuiely nt each end. Fold over the double 
inside edge of the brim once on the 
right side of the brim and catch it down 
with a small running stitch. This is to avoid 
untidy edges showing when the bonnet is 
finished, Fig. 6. 

2. The crown hand ,—^Fold over one long 
edge of the crown band to form a hem ^lin. 
wide. Catch this down with small running 
stitches. Insert a length of cord through 
the hem and place another running thread 
in the hem Jin. away from the first, having 
the cord in the slot so formed, Fig. 7. Make 
a tuck farther along the crown band similar 
in size to the hem, and having a length of 
cord inserted at the base, leaving a Jin. 
space between the top of this tuck and the 
hem, Fig. 7. Fold over a small turning 
along the remaining edge of the material 
and run a gathering thread. Fig. 7. Draw 
up these cords and gathering thread to fit 
the inner edge of the brim. Arrange the 
gathers evenly and set the first tuck 
just over the edge of the brim. Back¬ 
stitch this through at the base of the 
cord, Fig. 8. Fasten the ends of the 
cord securely through the material. Fold 
over a small turning on the short sides of 
the crown band on the right side of the 
material and catch down with a running 
stitch. 

3, The crown .—^Fold the outer edge of the 
crown material over to form a hem jgin. 
wide, and sew down with a small running 
stitch, Fig. 9. Insert a length of cord and 
put in another running stitch, having the 
cord in the slot thus formed, Fig. 9. Draw 
up the cord to fit the inner edge of the 



FIG- 6 
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crown band. Fig. lo- Set it over the crown side of the curtain, This completes the 
band, having the tuck |in, away from the bonnet, Fig. 12. 


second piping of the crown band, Fig. lo. 
Closely stitch through at the base of the 
cord. Fold over once the base of the crown 
on the right side and catch down with a 
small running stitch. Draw this running 
thread up to make the base 7 in. long. 



4. The curtain ,—Turn down three of the 
edges of the curtain to form a hem on the 
wrong side of the material and hem down 
or catch it down on the right side with a 
chain stitch, Fig. ii. Fold over the upper 
edge of the curtain to form a hem \\m. 
wide on the wrong side, Fig, ii. Insert the 



^ FIG.II 

cord and place a running stitch Jin. away 
from the hem, The curtain may be em¬ 
broidered if desired. Draw up the cord to 
fit the neck part of the crown, arrange the 
fullness, and back-stitch through at the 
base of the cord, Fig, 12, Turn a small hem 
all round the strings and hem down or catch 
them down with a chain stitch. Sew them 
neatly on the inside of the bonnet at each 



A BOY’S HAT 

Drafting the pattern.— 

I, The brim .—Draw a circle 12 in. in 
diameter, and outside this draw another 
circle 16 in. in diameter, Fig. i. From a 
point on the circumference of the inner 
circle measure 10 in. along the circumference 
at each side of the point, Fig. i. Draw a 




FIG. I 
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line from each of these last two points to the 
centre of the circle and continue it from 
these two points to the outer circle, Fig. i. 
The section of the two circles thus measured 
forms the brim. 





FIG 2 


2. The crowyu —This con¬ 
sists of six similar sections. 
Draw a line AB, 3^ in. long. 
From the centre of this line 
draw upwards a perpen¬ 
dicular line CD, 7 in. long. 
Join D to A and D to B 
with curved lines, Fig. 2. 
The curve of the gore 
determines the final 
shape of the crown, and 
this can be varied according 
to choice. 


Requirements.—Jyd. of tweed; ^yd. of 
leno or book muslin for interlining; Jyd. 
of polonaise for the lining. 

Cutting out,— 

1, Material ,—Place the patterns of the 
brim and gore on the wrong side of the 
material as in Fig. 3, with the centre front 
of the brim on the cross of the material 
Two brims and six gores must be marked 
out. Mark all round the patterns with 
chalk or pencil, as a guide for sewing, then 
allow turnings where shown in the diagram, 
and cut out 

2. Leno .—Six gores and one brim only 
must be cut out similar to the material. Mark 


out all round the patterns with chalk or 
pencil, and then allow turnings as in Fig. 3, 
except along the base of the gores where no 
turnings are allowed. 

3. Lining .—Cut out six gores only. Allow 
turnings as in Fig. 3, 

Making up.— 

I. Place the leno brim to the wrong side 
of one of the material brims, and baste them 
together. Fig. 4. 



2. Machine or back-stitch the short sides 
of the two brims together, thus forming a 
ring, and press the seam flat, Fig. 5, 



FIG.6 



FIG.3 
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3. Machine the short sides of the remaining 
material brim together and press the seam 
flat. 

4. Place the right side of the two material 
brims together, laying the seam of one to 
the seam of the others and machine them along 
the outer edge on the pattern linCj Fig. 6. 

5. Notch the turnings round the Jiead 
part of all three brims almost to the pattern 
line, the notches being ^in. apart, Fig. 6. 



F16,6 

6. Turn the brims inside out (the leno 
brim will now lie between the two tweed 
brims), and tack carefully round the outer 
edge to keep the seam flat. 

7. Baste all the three brims together and 
machine-stilch round, beginning with the 
first row on the outer edge, and every other 
row I in. apart up to the head part, Fig. 7. 



F1G.7 

8. Cut a strip 21 in, by 3 in. from the 
remaining leno. Join it in a circle 20 in. in 
circumference, and fold it lengthways in 
three, thus making a head band 20 in. by 
I in. 

9. Using the joins as the centre back, 
place the notches of the brim under the head 
band and pin into position. Stitch these 
together with a long back stitch, the long 
stitches being over the notches. Fig. 8, 

10. On the wrong side of each material 
gore, place a leno gore and baste each pair 
together. Machine-stitch them together J in. 
on tlie inside of the pattern line, all round 
except the base, Fig. 9. 



FIG.9 

II. Join the gores together in pairs on 
the wrong side, beginning at the apex of 
the gore each time, first tacking two gores 
together down one side only on the pattern 
line, and then machining them. Fig. 10. 



FIG.JO 

12. Press all the seams out perfectly flat 
in order to get a good shape when the hat is 
finished. 

13. Join the first pair of gores to the 
secoi:id pair, and then join the third pair, 
beginning at the apex of the gore each time. 

The apexes of all the gores must join 
in one central point when all arc machined 
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together, and care must be taken to get a 
good round shape when the crown is finished, 
Fig. II. 

14. When aJl the seams are pressed flat 
turn the crown inside out, and turn under 
and tack the ^in. turnings at the base of 
the crown on the wrong side, Fig. ii. 

15. Place the centre of one of the gores 
over the join of the head band, and work 
round, fitting the crown over the head band. 
Slip-stitch it into position. Fig. 12. 



16. Cut a strip of tweed, i in. by 25 in. 

17. Fold over the edges lengthways on the 
wrong side and machine down near the 
edge. Press flat, Fig. 13. Fold one end over 
to form a bow, Fig. 13. 

18. Place this in position at the base of 
the crown, stitching the bow over the raw 
edges of the band. The bow must lie on the 
left side of the hat, Fig. 14. 

19. Cover a small button mould with the 
tweed and stitch it in the centre of the 
crown, Fig. 14. 

20. Remove all basting and tacking 
stitches. 

21. Join the sections of the lining in the 
same manner as the material crown, and 
press the seams flat, 

22. Slip it inside the hah, wrong side to 
wrong side, with the seams of the lining 
lying on the material seams, and with the 
central points fitting on the top of each 
other, 

23. Turn inside the turnings at the base 
and slip-stitch the lining to the hat, Fig, 15. 




FIG. 13 


FIG. 15 
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The brim may be turned up ali round or 
turned up at the back* and do\vn in front, 
Figs. 16 and 17. 

For a summer hat, linen or poplin are most 
suitable materials to use. 




A GIRL’S LIBERTY HAT 

Drafting the pattern—The only pattern 
required to be drafted is a circle, 3 in. in 
diameter. 


in material, allowing J in. turnings all round. 

3. Cut out one piece of material on the 
cross 21 in. by 6 in. for the lining. 

Making up.— 

I. The crown. — Make a ring of piping 
cord 20 in. in circumference. The cord must 
be joined by stoating the two ends together, 
jiot wrapping one end over tlie other. Join 
the strip of material for the crown in a ring 
and press the seam flat, Fig. I. Turn one 
edge of the crown piece over the ring of cord 
on the wrong side of the material and place 
a small running stitch under it, Fig. 2. 
From this piping cord measure along the 
width of the crown piece i in., and mark 




Re^uiremente.—i yd. of pastel-shaded 
organdie; Jyd. of another pastel shade of FIG 2 

organdie for trimming; 5 yd. of piping cord 
dyed to match the organdie; 3 yd, of velvet 

baby ribbon. with lillikin pins. Place another piping cord 

20 in. in circumference on the wrong side of 
Cutting out.— the material; fold the material over it on 

1. Cut out one piece of material on the the right side and catch down witli a small 

cross 33 in. long by 9 in. wide for the crown, running stitch, Fig. 3. Similarly insert five 

Cut out another piece of material on the more piping cords at intervals of i in. along 

cross 42 ill. long by 8 in. wide for the brim, the crown piece, the first two of those being 

2. Using the circle pattern cut two circles 20111, in circumference, the next 19 in., the 
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Girl's Liberty Hat 


next 15 in,, and the next 10 in., Fig. 3. Tack 
together the two circles of material. Place 
these under the crown piece and fit into 
position under the last piping cord. Back¬ 
stitch them to the crown piece with a long 
back stitch at the base of the cord, the long 
stitch being on the wrong side of the hat. 

2. The brim .—Join in a ring the. piece of 
material for the brim and press the seam 
flat. Fold over the material lengthways, 
having the right side of the material outside, 



to form a double brim, Fig, 4. Measure i in. 
from the folded edge and put a gathering 
thread all round, drawing it up to 28 in. in 
circumference, Fig. 4. Make a ring of piping 
cord 28 in. in circumference. Place this 
between the folds of the brim, close to the 
gathering thread, and run another gathering 
thread underneath it, Fig. 4. From this cord 
measure i in. and put a gathering thread 
through the double brim, drawing it up to 



FIG.3 


riG.4. 
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26 in. in circumference. Close to this thread 
place a piping cord 26 in, in circumference, 
between the folds of the brim, and under¬ 
neath it run another gathering thread. Fig, 5, 
From this cord measure i in, and put a 
gathering thread all round which is drawn up 
to 20 in. to fit the crown, Fig. 5. 



Forming: the hah— 

1. Place the head part of the brim under 
the base of the crown and pin it into position. 

2. Stitch them together along the base of 
the crown cord with a long back stitch, the 
long stitch being inside the hat. 

3. Trim all tlie edges of the turnings inside 
the bat to make them neat. 

Trimming the hat.—Make a posy of 
flowers and leaves as follows;— 

1. Cut a piece of organdie on the cross 6 in. 
by I in. 

2. Fold over lengthways and roll it up to 
form a rosebud. Fig, 6. 



3. Catch the end of each bud firmly. 

4. Make in all fourteen of these buds, 
seven of one colour and seven of another. 

5. Cut a 2 in. square of organdie and fold 
it diagonally. 

6. Fold it over again as in Fig. 7. 

7. Put a running thread at the base, 

3 . Gather the thread up tightly, end off, 
and cut it level at the base to form a leaf. 
Fig. 8. 


9, Make thirty-six of these leaves, 

10, Cut a circle of double material | in, in 
diameter. 

11, Round the outside edge of the circle 
place twelve leaves, each touching one 
another, and sew to the foundation with a 
long back stitch, Fig. g. 

12- Inside these leaves place another six 
leaves in the same manner, Fig, 9. 

13. Arrange six rosebuds, three of each 
colour, in the centre of the leaves and stitch 
neatly at the base. Fig. 10. 

14. Make another posy of rosebuds and 
leaves similar to the first. 

15. Place a piece of the velvet ribbon 
round the base of the crown, letting the 
join lie at the right side front of tlie hat. 
Stitch neatly to tlie hat. 

16. Over this join j^lace a posy, and stitch 
neatly, Fig. ii, 

17. Turn up the brim at the centm back 
and stitch it to the crown. 

iS. Loop the remaining ribbon into two 
loops, one 5 in. and the other gin. long, 
having two loose strings 18 in. and 14 in. 
long. 

19. Attach these strings to where the 
brim is caught up, and over it place another 
posy, Fig. 12. 

20. Catch the strings loosely together half 
way down with the remaining two rosebuds, 
Fig. 32 . 

21. If preferred, tlie loops inay be omitted 
and a bow made with Die velvet ribbon 
instciid, according to tlie prevailing fashion. 

Lining the hat.— 

r. Join the piece of material for the lining 
in a ring 20 in, in circumference, and press 
the seam flat. 

2. Turn one edge over to form a small turn 
on the wrong side and put a gathering thread 
through. 

3. Draw this up to fit the crown tip; 
arrange the gathers evenly and catch it 
neatly to the turnings. 

4. Turn inside die remaining edge of the 
lining to fit the base of tlie crown, and slip- 
stitch it into position. 
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A GIRL’S SCHOOL CAP 

Style x 

Draltog the pattern,— 

r. The crown piece, —Make an oval 13 in. 
by 12 in. 

2. The hrim, —Draw an oblong ABCD^ 
11| in. by 2 in. From A and B measure along 
AB, 2 in, From A and B measure along AD 
and BC, i in. Join these two points at each 
side with a curved line. Fig. i, p. 376. 

3. The ba7id,—YoT the canvas draw an 
oblong 22 in. by i| in. 

For the lining draw an oblong 23 in. by 4 in. 

Rdiuitements.—Jyd, of velour cloth in 
navy blue, brown or green; } yd. of sateen 
the same colour as the material; Jyd. of 
stiff canvas; four very small button moulds. 

Cutting out,—Place the patterns on the 
material, sateen and canvas, and allow -J in. 
turnings on all edges in the material and 
sateen, and on the straight edges of the brim 
only and short edges of (he band in canvas, 
The ojal piece must be placed on the cross 
of the material. Two brims are cut out in 
the material, sateen and canvas. 

Making up,— 

1. Join the canvas band to form a ring, 
and press the seam flat. The join forms 
the centre back of the cap, 

2. Divide the ring up into four equal 
parts and mark with pins. 

3. Divide the crown piece into four equal 
parts and mark with pins. 

4. Place the pins of the crown to the pins 
of the band and pin them in position under 
the top of the band. The long part of the 
oval fits from front to back. 

5. The surplus material in each quarter 
is box-pleated evenly on to the band. Fig. 2. 

6. Catch tile crown to the band with a 
Jong back stitch. 

7. Baste the canvas brims on to the wrong 
side of the ma.tena\ brims, Fig. 3. 

fi. Place the right side of the sateen brims 
to the right side of the material brims and 
tack them Logethei round the outer edge. 
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9. Machine the brims round the outer edge. 

10. Remove the tackings and turn the 
brims inside out. Tack closely round the 
outer edge and baste the two brims, 

11. Machine the brims round the outside 
edge and run four other rows of machining 
at even distances along the brim, Fig. 4. 

12. Remove all basting stitches, 

13. Place one of the brims round the 
front of the cap with the inside edge of 
the brim fitting under the canvas crown band, 
and having the sateen side uppermost, Fig. 5, 

14. Tack this in position. 

15. Place tlje remaining brim round tlie 
back of the cap in a similar manner, so 
that the round edges of the back brim overlap 
the round edges of the front brim at the right 
and left sides, Fig, 6 , 

16. Tack this in position. 

17. Machine the brims to the canvas band, 

18. Join the material band to form a 
ring and press the seam flat. 

19. Turn over the edges ^ in, on the 
wrong side and press them flat. 

20. Slip this band over the crown, liaving 
the right side outside, and fit it into position 
over the canvas band. 

21. Machine this at each long side of the 
band and machine four more rows at even 
distances between them. 

22. Cut two small pieces of material, 3 in. 
by Jin. 

23. Make two small bands by turning in 
the edges all round, folding each piece 
lengthways and machining them flat. 

24. Cover four button moulds with the 
material. 

23, Turn up the brims of the cap to lie 
over the crown band, Fig. 7. 

26, Place a small band at each side where 
the brims overlap and catcli them clown at 
each side with a button, Fig, 7. 

27, Join the sateen band for the lining 
into a ring and press the seam flat. 

28, Along one edge turn a hem on the 
wrong side, and macliine. 

29, Turn in the remainij)g edge once, pin 
round the head part of llie cap and slip-stitcli 
it in position. This completes the cap, Fig. 7. 
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A GIRL’S SCHOOL CAP 

Style 2 

Drafting the pattern.— 

r. The crown 'piece .—Make an oblong 14 in, 
by 15 in. 

2. The brim .—Make an oblong 22 in. by 
3 in. 

3. The cmvn band ,—^Make an oblong 22 in. 
by 2| in. 

Requirements.—^yd. of velour cloth in 
navy blue, brown or green; Jyd. of sateen 
the same colour as the material; ^ycl. of 
stiff canvas; two button moulds, 

Cutting out.—^Place the patterns on the 
material and allow |^in. turnings (the 
crown piece and the brim, and the crown 
band), 

Place the brim and crown band patterns 
on the sateen and cut out, allowing -^in. 
turnings. 

Place the crown band on the canvas and 
allow i in. turnings on the short sides only. 

Making up,— 

1. Join the canvas band to form a ring, 
and press the seam flat. The join denotes 
the centre back of the cap. 

2. Divide the bmid into four equal parts 
and mark with pins. 

3. Fold over the crown piece lengthways, 
having the wrong side uppermost, and 
machine or back-stitch the sides together, 
Fig. I. 


4. Turn the crown piece inside out and tack 
the seams to keep them flat. 

5. Pin the crown piece under the canvas 
band with the joins fitting to the pins marking 
the sides. 

6. The surplus material at the front imcl 
Imck can either be darted or put in a pleat 
at the right and left side front, aiKl riglit 
and left side hack, Fig. 2. 

7. The crown piece is stitched [0 the 
canvas band with a long back stitch, 
Fig. 2. 

8. Join the sateen brim in a ring and 
press the seam flat. 

9. Join the material brim in a ring and 
press the scam flat. 

10. Place the two right sides of the 
material and sateen brims together nnd 
machine round one edge, Fig. 3, p. 378. 

11. Turn the brims inside out, tack 
round tlie join, and baste the two brims 
together. 

12. Machine round the edge, and then run 
four other rows of machine stitching at even 
distances along the brim. Remove the basting 
stitches, Fig. 4, p. 378. 

13. Place the inside edge of the brim 
under the base of the canvas band, fitting 
the join to the back of the crown and having 
tlie sateen uppermost. 

14. Stitch them together vvitli a long hack 
stitch. Fig. 5, p. 378- 

13. Join the material band in a ring and 
press the seam flat. 

16. Turn over each long edge i in. on the 
wrong side and press them flat. 

17. Slip this band over the cro^vii having 



FIG. I 


FIG Z 
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the right side outside, and tack it in position 
over the canvas band, 

18, Prepare the sateen band in the same 
way as the material band, and tack it in 
position on the under side of the canvas band 
on the inside of the cap. 

19. Machine these three bands togetlicr 
first along the outside edges, and then put 
three more rows at even distances, Fig- 6, 







FIG .3 


20. Cover the two button moulds with 
material, 

21. Turn up the brim of the cap to fit 
flat to the crown band, 

22. Pull down the corners of the crown 
piece to cover about i in, of the brim, and 
catch them to the brim with a button at each 
side, Fig. 7. 



FIG .4 





FIG. 7 

A Ctrl’s School Cap—Style 2 
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A GIRL’S SCHOOL CAP 


Style 3 



Draiting the pattern,— 

1, The crown section .— 
Draw a line 3§ in. long 
and from the centre of 
this line draw upwards 
a perpendicular line 8 in, 
long. From the apex 
of this line draw curved 
lines to each end of the 
base, Fig. i. 

2. The hack brim ,— 
Make an oblong, ABCD, 
14 in. by 2^ in, From 
A and B measure along 
AB, 3 in. From these 
points curve to D and C 
respectively, Fig. 2. 


3. The front brim or neb ,—Make a 
semicircle with a radius of Gin. From 
the centre of this arc measure 
each side of the circumference. Also from 
the centre of the avc draw upwards a 
vertical line 2 in. long. From the end of the 
vertical line draw a curved line to the 
points on each side of the arc, Fig. 3. 

Requirements,—Jyd, of velour clotir in 
navy blue, brown or green; ^ yd. oE sateen 
the same colour as the material; Jyd. of 
soft canvas. 

Cutting out.—Place the patterns on the 
material and sateen and allow turnings where 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5^ p. 380. Cut out. 

Making up.— 

I, Place the right side of the material back 
brim to the right side of the sateen brim and 




FIG. 3 
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machine them together round the outer edge, 
Fig. 6. 

2, Turn the brims inside out, macliine 
round the outer edge, baste them together, 
and run four more rows of machine stitching 
at even distances on the brim. Remove 
the basting stitches^ Fig. 7. 


3, From the canvas cut out a strip 23 in. 
long and 2 in. wide. 

4, Join this strip to make a ring 23 in. 
in circumference. Fold it lengthways in 
two to form a band i in. wide. The join 
denotes the centre back of the cap. 

5, Place the centre of the inside edge of 
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the back brim to the jain of the band, and the wrong side for ^ in, and taclc it down. 


M it under the band. Stitch it in position 
with a long back stitch, Fig. 8. 

6. Place the two pieces for the neb together, 
right side to right side, and machine them 
round the outer edge. 

7. Turn them inside out, baste, and 
machine them at the edge. Rim four more 
rows of machine stitching at even distances, 
Fig* g. Remove the basting stitches* 

8. Place the centre of the inside edge of 
the neb to the centre front of the band and 
fit it under the band, 

9. Stitch it in position with a long back 
stitch, Fig* 10, 

10. Join the gores in pairs, beginning at 
the apex of the gores each time, and press the 
seams open. 

11. Join thb three pairs together to form 
the crown, taking care that the apexes meet 
in one central point. Fig. ii. 

12. Turn the base of the crown under on 



FIG.»Z 

A Girl's Scho' 


Fig, II. 

13. Place the centre of the base of one gore 
to the centre front of the brim, and lit the 
crown over the crown band. 

14. Machine-stitch it in position at the 
base of the crown. Fig. 12. 

ij. Turn up the hack brim to fit Hat to 
the crown. Fig. 13. 

16. Cul: a piece of material 9 in. by i i]i. 

17. Fold over both long edges and machine- 
stitch down, 

18. Fix one end of the band under each 
end of the back brim having the baud lying 
along the front base of the crown. Fig. 13. 

19. Join the lining up in the same manner as 
the material crown and press the seams open. 

20. Place the lining in the crown of the 
cap, having the seams lying over the scams 
of the material and the tips of the gores 
fitting to the tips of the material gores, 
Slip-stitch it ia position, Fig. 13. 



FIG. 13 

Cap—Style 3 
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LITTLE GIRLS^ FROCKS Cutting out.— 

I. Cut El double collur and double cuffs 
These may be made up in many pretty out of the plain material, 
and varied styles, and are very simply made 2. Cut out the l^ack and front portions 
by adapting the tunic or bodice blocks to with the pattern laid to the fold of the 
suit the required style. Fig. 2 shows a material, allowing sufficient material to be 
pretty little frock, the pattern of which tucked to fit the curve of the sleeve, 
is obtained by the adaption of the tunic 3. Cut out the sleeves from the remainder 
pattern, ol the material between the curved portions 



FIG. I 


Measurements required. —As for drafting a 
tunic pattern, Fig, i. 

Drafting the pattern.— 

1, Draw a line AB on the tunic pattern as 
in Fig. I. Cut along this line so that a short 
raglan sleeve pattern is obtained, 

2. Draft a simple cuff and a Peter Pan 
collar. 

Requirements— Twice the length, plus 
turnings, and hem, of thin fabric with 
a floral pattern; ^ to ^ yd. of plain 
material. 



P\G 2. 


of the front and back. Allow -Jin. turning 
all round the patterns except at the hem, 
where 2 in. to 3 in. are allowed. 

Making up 

1. Face the opening with a cross way strip 
of plain material. 

2. Pin-tuck the front and back to fit the 
shoulder curves of the sleeves. 

3. Turn under the curved edges of each 
sleeve, place in position over the front and 
back, and work two rows of machine stitching 
J in. apart, or attach with decorative 
stitchery. 
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4. Fold the Irock along the shoulder lines adapted from the bodice pattern with short 

and join the under-arm seams. set-in sleeves and illustrating the application 

5, Turn up tlie hem, set on the collar and of smocking or honeycombing. In Fig. 5 

cuffs, and fasten with small loops and a narrow cross way strip of material is 
buttons. attached to the collar and sleeves by faggot 

Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6, show little frocks stitch. 



FIG.5 


FIG.6 
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LITTLE BOYS’ SUITS 

These may consist of a combination suit 
of a blouse and knickers joined together; a 
tunic sail; or a blouse and knickers suit. 

Measurements required.— 

1. As for the children's bodice pattern. 

2, As for the children's knicker pattern, 

Drafting the pattern.— 

I. Adapt the bodice pattern to suit the 
style of blouse or tunic required; e.g., if a 
saddle or shoulder yoke is required as in 
Figs. 4 and 5. 


2. Draft a sleeve pattern and adapt it to 
suit the length of sleeve required. 

3. Draft the knicker pattern as in Fig. i. 
This differs slightly from the girls' knicker 
pattern as boys' garments are more closely 
fitting than girls' knickers would be, Fig. i. 

COMBINATION SUIT 

Requirements.—^Aiiy kind of washing 
material; c,g., gingham, tobralco, in con¬ 
trasting shades of the same material 36 in. 
wide; e.g,, beige and brown, ^yd, of beige 
and f yd, of brown. More material will be 
necessary if long sleeves are required, 
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Cutting out.— 

1. Using the knicker pattern, cut out in 
the brown material two fronts and two 
backs, each front having a Vandyked line 
as shown by the lines in the draft. 

2. Cut a double collar and double cuffs 
from the brown material, 

3. Cut out horn the beige material the back 
bodice, the pattern being laid to the fold of 
the material; two fronts with the lower edge 
shaped to fit the Vandyke of the knickers, 
and the under-arm ^ sloped to allow more 
material for gathering the blouse slightly at 
the sides; and two sleeves, 

4. Allow i in. turnings on all edges except 
at the knees, where in, turnings must be 
left for a hem. 

Making up.— 

1. Take each leg of the Icnickers separately 
and join the front and back portions. Turn 
a I in. hem at the bottom. 

2. Placing short seam to short seam, join 
the two legs together along the centre back 
edges, continuing round to the front for 
I in. past the top of the inner leg seams. 
This leaves most of the centre front open for 
fastening, 

3. Join the blouse seams, and make and 
set in the sleeves, 

4- Gather the waist of the blouse a little 
at each side, turn under the top edge of the 
knickers, and machine them in position over 
the blouse. 

5. Neaten the opening down the left centre 
front with a strip of brown material to 
represent a box-pleat, the lower end of which 
is pointed. Machine-stitch all round the 
strapping close to the edge. 

6, Make the collar and the cuffs and 
attach them to the blouse. Fasten with 
buttons, Fig. 2 . 

Figs. 3 and 4 show two different styles of 
tunic suits, and Figs. 5 and 6 show two 
styles of blouse suits. When the knickers 
are not joined to the blouse they may be 
held with elastic, or the top edge may be 
faced and buttonholes worked, which button 


to a small bodice. Elastic is also inserted 
at the waist of the blouses to give a poiiciicd 
effect. . 


SLEEPING SUITS 

The pattern for a sleeping suit is easily 
obUined from the combination and adapta¬ 
tion of the bodice and knicker patterns. They 
may be made to enclose the feet or to allow 
the feet to be free. 

Fig. X shows how to obtain the pattern for 
either style. 

Measurements required.—Length from 
waist to ankle. 

Drafting the pattern.—The main part of 
the pattern is drafted in one piece by placing 
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the front bodice block to the front of the 
knicker pattern, as shown by the dotted 
lines in Fig. i, and making the following 
alterations:— 

r, Allow ^ in. for wrap-over on the front 
of the bodice, A. 

2. Lower the neck line i in., B. 

3. Make the shoulder lin. wider for easy 
fitting, C. 

4. Lower the armhole, lin., D, 

5. Lower the back of the knickers about 
2 in., E. 

6. Draw the under-arm line to meet the 
back of the knickers, and extend it for one- 
third the length of the knickers for the side 
opening, F. 

7. Extend the knicker leg to the required 


measurement, narrowing it to two-thirds the 
width of the knickers at the bottom, G. 

8. If the suit must enclose the feet, extend 
the front half of the pattern only to equal 
the length of the foot from ankle to toe, and 
curve round for the toes, H. Curve the back 
half of the pattern at the ankle to fin. at 
the centre, I. For the sole, cut a pattern 
similar in shape to the foot, curving the heel 
end outwards f in., J. 

9. In the back pattern make the shoulder 
I in. wider; lower the armhole i in. and 
lengthen the pattern so that the under-arm 
is the same length as the front under¬ 
arm, K, 

10. Draft a sleeve pattern to lit seam fco 
seam, and draft a simple collar. 




FIG. 2 


FJG. 3 
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Handicraft in Scien-ce—^Tvpical Models 


1. £1 (metric niQlor wilh unwoimd armature. 

2. Barlow's wheel, 

3. A ping Itcy, 

4 . Electric bell—gong raised from shed akimlnlum. 

5 . Simple type of morse Itey. 

6. Electric motor wUli two-pole atmixLurc- 

7. SLeain turbine wltli liorizoulQl rotor, 
e. Armature built frniii sLauipIngs. 

Q, Larikphouse for mlcroprojccLor, 

10. Biilsaling Iron rod In a solenoid. 


11. Mains tran-slormcr. 

12. Steam turbine with vertical rotor and safety valve, 

13. Reaclion steam turbine (Hero's cnglrio), 
i.^. Another view of Wo, i. 

15. Moving coll gnlvariometer. 

16. Another view of Wo, 6. 

17. Experimental Ihrcc-polc electric motor. 

iB. Flashing light operated by a bimclallic: coll. 

IQ. Threc-polfl enclosed field motor in couise ol con¬ 
struction. 
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THE SCOPE AND ORGANISATION OF 
SCIENCE HANDICRAFT 


Introcluction.— A considGration of science 
handicraft may be developed along two lines, 
each with its own end but employing the 
underlying principles common to both* The 
aim of one is to enable teachers of science 
to make and repair apparatus, while the 
other is concerned with the introduction of 
simple apparatus and model making as part 
of the practical work of the class, The former 
is of particular importance now that so 
many teachers of science give to their work 
the stamp of their own individuality, and 
therefore feel the need for items of apiwatus 
not generally available. 

With regard to tlie second line of develop¬ 
ment there is a growing feeling that further 
opportunities for constructional work should 
be given, particularly to boys^ in the later 
years of their school life, Science handicraft 
offers such an opportunity at the present 
time, and may later be found to meet a 
pressing need for more practical work when 
the scliool leaving ago is raised. 

It is generally agreed that tlie making 
of a working model in which a young person 
has a real and lively interest, evokes that 
continuity of effort which is a potent form 
of discipline, enlivens whatever theory lies 
behind the work he is doing, and gives an 
opportunity for the development of original 
thinking in the solution of new problems. 
When the model is being made by a group, 
it can also give exorcise to his power of 
collaboration, showing him the need for 
good workmanship on his part so that the 
aim of the group may be successful, 

It is not suggested that science handicraft 
should be introduced at all ages, and at all 
grades of brightness. The work demands 
the exercise of a fair measure of intelligence 
such as is generally found in ''A'* and 


"B" classes, experience having shown that 
the best results are obtained from the most 
intelligent^ The too rapid introduction of 
such work into tlie ciUTiculum, and its 
extension to "C" and even "D" classes 
at too high a level of complexity, have led 
to disappointment and sometimes to the 
abandonment of the work. Teachers starting 
such a course would, therefore, be well 
advised to begin in a small way with a good 
class, finding out for themselves just how 
much they can expect the boys to do* They 
should also keep open the possibility of 
adjusting the range and difficulty of the 
models within the course. 

A good deal of useful work may be done 
with the less intelligent pupils, but they 
require more '' spoon-feeding/' and the 
opportunities for both individual contri¬ 
butions and the exercise of ingenuity must 
then be neglected. The problem of super¬ 
vising the work also becomes acute when 
every stage in the design and construction 
has to be closely controlled by the teaclier. 
The ideal towards which one hopes to 
progress is to discuss the problem briefly 
with the pupil, to suggest in broad outline 
one method of attacking it, if neccssaiy, 
and then to leave the boy to work out the 
details for himself* This can be approached 
very nearly if the work, beginning on very 
simple lines, is developed progressively to 
higher grades of clifRcuUy. 

An example of tlie degrees of difficulty 
which influence the choice of models is given 
in the following series of contact keys. 

Contact keys.—In tile successive develop¬ 
ment of a contact key (Fig. i), the simple 
key, A, is made of brass strips of about 24 
gauge. The flexible strip is dented witli a 
round-pointed punch to give a small area 


‘Any reference to "boys'* in these pages is merely for simpficity ot cjcpression; there is no reason 
why girls should not attempt tliis kind of work, 
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of contact, and the knoh is made from a the screw, zinc chloride being used as a 
metal button soldered above the dent, and flux and thoroughly washed away after- 
filled in with sealing wax. wards. It is then cut to leave about in, 

Fig. IB shows a more elaborate form, projecting to be filed flat. The contact 
capable of taking heavier currents. The plate, which is sweated to the "cheese-head" 
insulating knob is a short length of ebonite of the screw, is easily made by fusing the wire 
or bakelite rod, drilied and tapped to fake to a bead and tlien flattening the bead with 
a screw which, at its lower end, is equipped light hammer blows (for details see Soldering). 
with silver solder contact points. These are These contacts do not readily corrode, 
shown in section in Fig. iC, The end of a The further development (Fig. 2 A), is 
length of 22 gauge silver solder wire is a simple Morse key, In addition to the 
sweated into a drilled recess at the end of "front stop” and "bridge" contacts, an 



Fig. I. Successive DEVELorMENis of a Contact Key 
A. A simple key made fcom brass strip, shown in section, 

D. A almilar principle, but introducing silver solder contact poliiLs, and recessed baseboard 
to alloyf Uio tisc of nuts and bolls. 

C. A seel ion through tbc key shown at D, 
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Fig. 2 . Two Morse Keys 


A. 

D. 

C- 


from I>rassstrip- 

Scclion of slimip forming Llie back slop. ^ 

A jiitirc cojivcnlional lypp, siiowiiig two mol nods oi springing. 


rt. Hn-'jy ft ^^rassbar, 
h. Stiver solder po In f s. 

A Hill'd lorinJnalj not sbowji in flic rlSngrain, \s conuecled Lo Ibo brldg 
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adjustable "back stop" is provided by the 
metal strip, shown as a section in Fig. 2 
which passes over themiddle of the flexible arm. 

Fig- 2 C shows the details of a more 
conventional form of Home key- The 
movable arm is a brass bar of Jin. by |in. 
section, It is supported by a steel axle 
soldered into position, and pointed at each 
end to fit into drilled recesses in two screws. 
The latter are supported by a bridge {a) of 
J in. by I in. brass bar, bent without anneal¬ 
ing, and are held by Jockniits- Silver solder 
points (&) as in Fig. i B, are incorporated. 
The spring (c) is wound from steel wire, the 
adjustment being provided by the threaded 
rod which is free to move up and down in 
its hole. In this model the connections to 
the three terminals are by stout copper 
wire laid in grooves in the underside of tlie 
baseboard and bedded in melted paraffin 
wax. The ends of the wires are soldered to 
the lower ends of the terminals or bolts. 

Fig. 2 C shows, also, an alternative method 
of springing. A length of clockspring is bent 
to a Veeform, with its ends housed in slots, one 
in the arm and the other in the baseboard. 

Owing to the variety of needs, opportunity 


and ability one meets in schools, it is not 
desirable that we should outline a course in 
science handicraft for senior schools. Each 
teacher will wish to compile his own. We 
therefore intend, primarily, to deal with the 
basic processes and mechanisms involved in 
the construction of apparatus, to give a briel 
account of the materials employed and the 
uses for which they are appropriate, and to 
provide examples of a few models over a 
range of difficulty. Thus the science master 
will find infonnation which may be of value 
to him, assisting him to design and construct 
apparatus, and to pass on instruction to the 
members of a class if he wishes to do so. 

One need hardly stress how important it 
is that the master should first make the 
model,—or at least visualise very carefully 
every stage in its production. Unforeseen 
difficulties occiuTing occasionally may have 
considerable educative value, but if they 
appear too frequently the interest may be 
destroyed. Reference to an actual model may 
help a beginner to a clear idea of his problem, 
and provide him with a standard of craftsman- 
sliip at which to aim, and if possible to surpass. 
Mere copying is, of course, not advocated. 



Fjg, 3, Developmoint of a Model ehohi an liiPROvisATioN 

A. The Improvlsallou | a cork glass tube mounled on a knitUag needle, Stiuares of tinplate as blades. 
D. Themodclpa^t'ysccLinncd. 

C. The roLori [nirked out, drilled, and the blades cut. 

D. \ dcfleutirg jet. 




HANDICRAFT 

Mode] raaiing iji the science lesson— "It 
is essential to recognise that science and 
handicraft are separate snbjects, each with 
its own tradition. This does not, however, 
imply that they have no common ground." 
Within that common fickl one should try 
to preserve, as far as possible, the ideals 
of each, though that is difficult in situations 
where time is limiLed. The result is that 
in science model making the teacher often 
feels that lie can ill afford the time for good 
craftsmanship, preferring rather to con¬ 
centrate on the illustration of scientific 
principles by rapid improvisations, and by 
models whose sole merit is that they work, 
The value of such models is freely admitted, 
but they hardly lie within the field of science 
handicraft. 

None the less, these improvisations may 
suggest, and serve as an incentive for, the 
construction of more permanent models 
which might be designed to introduce a 
furtJier pj'inciple. 

An example of such treatment is suggested 
in Fig. 3. 

A cork supported by a knitting needle 
running in a glass tube has squares of 
tinplate pushed in round its circumference 
to serve as paddle blades, Fig. 3 A. It is 
driven by an air or steam jet directed by a 
glass tube or mouth blowpipe held in a 
retort stand. This is the improvisation. In 
the first mode] (Fig, 3 B) a canister with a 
spring iid acts as a boiler. The jet may be 
either a hole punched with a small nail 
from below, or a | in. bent copper tube, 
Fig- 3 The suspension of the rotor is 
by points running in centrepunch dents, one 
in the lid and the other in a brass strip bent 
to shape and soldered to the side of the 
canister. The rotor (Fig. 3 C) is made as 
shown from tinplate. Cuts are made with 
shears, from the edge into the holes previously 
drilled, and each section is turned through 
about 45°. The pointed axle is passed 
through a central hole and soldered. 

The idea may be developed further, as in 
Branca s engine, by mounting the rotor 
with its blades turned through go^ this 




T 


e 


B 


Fig. 4. 

Brakca's Tukdinp. 


A. Ill clev.'itioft. 

D. PI mi of Ihc [\(\ a«;spinliW 
a. Pci'll lion of llie Jet. 
fr, ]-jllrr Imlc aiul va)vc. 
c. SsJely valve pivot. 
ii, 'nip loiie^ luodlftccifion of the Jel. 
TUc arm of the safely valve. 
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time* between vertical supports, Fig. 4 A. 
A better performance will be obtained by 
making a longer jet {d) of copper tubing 
flattened at its upper end and filed at an 
angle so that it just clears the rotor when 
the latter is moving, and delivers a flat jet 
of steam right under each successive blade. 
The model can also incorporate a safety 
valve which may also serve as a filler hole, 
At the point b in Fig. 4 B, a short length 
of I in. round brass rod is sweated into 
place and drilled with a ^^in. or | in. hole, 
over which a ball-bearing may be placed. 
The ball is held down by a V-shaped strip 
of tinplate (e) flattened and slotted at one 
end so that it may be fixed by a short pin 
passing through one of the supports at c. 
The lid may be soldered into position now 
that a means has been provided for filling 
the boiler. 

The Hiue faclor,—Or\e possibility of getting 
the time necessary for attention to accuracy 
of ivorkmanshlp and neatness of finish is 
to extend the science time allotment, by 
taking in part of the period usually given 
to handwork or other practical activity 
carried on in the school* as distinct from 
woodwork and metalwork done in craft 
centres. Thus the handwork of one or more 
classes can be put under the control of the 
science master, 

If this is impossible, the boys can be 
encouraged to do the work in their spai-e 
time. The science room then becomes a 
dep6t from which advice and raw materials 
may be drawn, and to which various odd¬ 
ments of materials and mechanisms may be 
brought for common use. 

The time factor seems to operate, not so 
much in the number of working hours, as 
in the number of days or weeks over which 
they are spread. A boy is prone to lose 
interest in a model which takes a term to 
make, ignoring the fact that the total working 
time has been only a few hours, and to 
consider it to he a Jong job. 

It is advisable* therefore, to organise the 
work so that it may be completed within 
as short a span of time as is reasonably 


possible- In addition, there is the likelihood 
that the science lessons will progress so far 
that before the model is finished the need 
which prompted its undertaking no longer 
exists. 

More difficult apparatus ,—We do not 
consider that these points operate against 
the making of more elaborate models. For 
some pupils, the satisfaction derived from 
progress in a really well-made model will 
provide the incentive for sustained effort, 
In such cases, if there is no reason why the 
model should be made quickly, one person 
could undertake the whole job. 

Group work, —Where, however, it is desir¬ 
able that a more advanced model should 
be made in a short time, its construction 
may be undertaken by a small group, each 
member being responsible for one or more 
parts of the model. It is essential, of course, 
that each boy should know what contribution 
he is making to the whole, and that he should 
realise that the success of the work depends 
on the care with which each part is made. 
The problem should, therefore, be discussed 
with the group beforehand. Supervision of 
the work is lightened if one member,—not 
always the same one,-^be appointed to take 
charge of the work, and to act as an inter¬ 
mediary between the group and the master. 
This can usually be done when it is realised 
that another boy will be taking charge of 
the next model. There is scope here for 
some measure of social education. Added 
interest is provided, too, if the group is 
allowed to demonstrate and explain its model 
either to the class or at an exhibition of work. 

With intelligent pupils, quite a high 
standard may be reached by an organisation 
of this kind. It is probably advisable, how¬ 
ever, to alternate individual and group work. 

Classrooui equipment ,—Where the science 
master is interested in model making, the 
laboratory fittings would include a bench 
for metalwork and woodwork, and a kit of 
tools, for his private use and so that the 
boys may have access to the equipment 
necessary for those processes of construction 
with which they find difficulty at home. 
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Fig. 5. A Suggestion for a Machine-Vice 

A, ScrcAvcii Ironi bflow, npiO flrillcd >vjlh fin. holos ior the boils; backer] \rilJi anojljor nfeca 0/ 
wooi\ (n) to iiicrraac tlie rifiidUy. 

C. Tills is Irre to inovei rlrillerl with |in, lioles. 

D, Mild steel jaws, touiUersunk and screwed. One jaw is slotLcd with a iUo to assist in gripping 
mnnil ocotlcas and in Reeping tlicni npriglit. The fin. Whit^s^rtli carriage bolts, with squared 
shank to prevent rota Ho/?, arc /Hied w/LIj n'ashers and w/ngnuls. 


While much of tlic work of science handi¬ 
craft is possible witli a few very simj)le tools, 
a good deal of lime and heartache may 
often be saved by the use of the correct ones, 
wliich are not to be found in every liousehold. 
Many models, begun by a boy with great 
enthusiasm, are thrown aside unfinished on 
account of an apparently insuperable diffi¬ 
culty, which is instantly resolved when tlic 
boy is given access to a vice, a soldering bit, 
or a haclcsaw. Some of the tools and minor 
equipment might even be made by the boys 
themselves for general use. It should be 
possible, in addition, to build up a small 
stock of hand tools, which can be loaned 
to individuals for a few days. Tins may 
avoid the educational evils of the unfinislied 
job/* and the feeling of frustration whicli 
inevitably leads to loss ol interest. 

Craft guilds ,—The interest can be sus¬ 
tained, and considerably extended, by the 
formation of a club or guild to meet occasion¬ 
ally in the science room for work and 
discussion, with the further incentive of an 
exhibition or an ''open day'^ once or twice 
a year. By providing further opportunity as 

CC—^VOL, lV -5 


well as by the stimulation of interest, such 
guilds will speed up the work and minimise 
the disadvantages of a prolonged time span 
with more advanced models. In those schools 
w’hose only craft activity is woodwork, some 
scheme of this kind should be encouraged to 
give the boys at least a little experience of 
the simpler operations involved in the working 
of metal 

Co-operation with the craft teacher—In 
schools having a separate craft centre in 
which woodworlc or metalwork is being done 
under an instructor who is interested in 
model making, most of the science handi¬ 
craft may be carried out in the craft periods. 
Science models or items of apparatus, graded 
according to their difficulty and the nature 
of the workshop processes they demand, may 
be introduced into a craft sclieme without 
appreciable interference with its continuity. 
If they are products of close collaboration 
between the science and craft teachers they 
can be simple in construction, efficient in 
operation, and pertinent to the science work 
of the classes which make them. The 
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inclusion of a few items as part of a rigid 
handicraft syllabus can hardly be recom¬ 
mended, for thus they may become stereo¬ 
typed exercises divorced from the science 
work whichshoukl suggest their construction. 
Each model; as far as possible^ should 
incorporate something of the boy who makes 
it, and should be the outcome of consultation 
between the boy and the teachers concerned. 
A few boys will be found who can carry 
through a project of this kind with very 
little guidance but the majority, particularly 
\Yheii beginning science handicraft; need a 
good deal of advice. The help given, however, 
should always leave room for the full exercise 
of a boy's initiative, In the provision of 
practical problems lies one of the clhef 
merits of science handicraft. 

In order that such a collaboration between 
the science and eraftwork may bo successful 
it is important, of course, that the craft 
teacher should know enough science to 
appreciate the principles which tlic model 
is intended to illustrate or to incorporate, 
and that lie should realise the need for sucli 
simplicity of construction as is compatible 
with good workmanship, So often one finds 
a simple piece of apparatus so elaborated as 
to become an engineering job; in taking up 
a disproportionate amount of time, such 
work may easily kill the interest of the 
constructor, and its complication may 
completely overshadow the scientific purpose 
for which it was intended. 

No less important is it that the science 
master should know exactly what he wants, 
In order that his contribution may be of 
value he should be something of a craftsman 
too. He should know the scope and limita- 
tiojis of materials and should be able to 
evolve a design capable of translation into 
a model which works. Then the real function 
of the craft teacher is to modify that design 
to give greater mechanical efficiency and 
finish, but without over elaboration. 

The use oi models.^One valid criticism 
of science handicraft as a class activity is 
that the handicraft tends to dominate the 


science. We may either accept the tendency 
frankly, and merely aim at teaching the 
elements of craftwork through the medium 
of science apparatus made during the craft 
periods, or explore every possibility of main¬ 
taining the balance by the widest possible use 
of the models made. In those schools where 
no other provision is made for metalwork the 
former attitude may easily be justified, and 
it would probably be the one adopted when 
the work is being done in the craft centre. 

IL is freely admitted that a boy who has 
taken ten working hours to make a model 
is not likely to employ the same number of 
science Jioiirs experimenting with it to any 
good purpose. On the other hand, by a free 
exchange of apparatus it should be possible 
for the model lo be usefully employed for 
that length of time among the members of 
a class. Thus one should obtain a fair 
balance between the construction time and 
the period during which the model is serving 
as a medium of instruction Lo somebody. 
The products of science handicraft should 
be useful additions to the science apparatus 
and not merely "museum pieces." Many 
of them will find their place in the demonstra¬ 
tion equipment, particularly those which, 
through the medium of interchangeable parts, 
may serve to illustrate several principles, or 
the successive development of one. 

Examples of such models are to be found 
in Figs. 6 and 7. 

The mechanics frame (Fig. 6), made on a 
stout base with 2 in. by r in. batten and 
backed by a full impel’ial size drawing 
board, may be used with the various fittings 
to cover much of the demonstration included 
in a first course of mechanics, even beyond 
the needs of a seniGr school. It would not, 
of course, replace large scale pulleys, levers 
and mechanisms such as bicycle parts, but 
would rather supplement them. Clips 
hold the drawing board in position. 

The following principles may be illustrated: 

I. Force, extension of springs .—Hang the 
bar, which has a half-metre scale screwed 
to one side of it, by its hook (c) to the 



Fig. C. Tiik JtnciiANics FnAMis 

ii. Clips. Small pulley. c. Hook. 

il. Slapk tf. Tin. /. Roller. 

S. Scale pan. A. Imlkator. J. Load pilUr. 

A. Snsj^jisjon'^, p- Pwlloys. 
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staple (^i). To the nearest hook in tht top 
of the frame fix a spring, with the indicator 
(A) and either a load pillar (i) or a scale 
pan (^) attached to its lower end. 

2. Parallelogram and triangle of forces .— 
Three strings, knotted at a point, lead each 
to a spring balance. Other strings continue 
the spring balances to the hooks on the 
frame in variable states of tension. The 
central three strings are projected to a sheet 
of paper on the drawing board. The pulleys 
{^), if), might be used with weighted strings 
for a similar purpose. 

3. Pulley systems.—It the hooks arc 
separated by distances equal to the radius 
of the pulleys used, simple systems may 
easily be set up inside the frame, with the 
drawing board removed. 

4. Fnciion .—^^Vith the crossbar in the 
position illustrated, the string from a slide 
may be passed over the small pulley {h), at 
the end on the right, to lead to a load pillar 
or scale pan. 

5. Inclined plane and fesohtion of forces .— 
A stirrup with a string over one of the 
pulleys (p) allows the crossbar to be pivoted 
about the pin (e). A roller (/) is made by 
drilling at the centre of each circular face 
of a thick brass rod to a depth of about ^ in,, 
and springing a bent brass wire into the 
holes. 

6. Moments. —Galvanised iron wire is 
bent to make suspensions {k) for each side 
of a disc of 8 mm. plywood with a steel 
axle. From the centre is hung a plumb line, 
and weights are suspended from pegs fitting 
into holes drilled in the plywood, at random, 
but without upsetting its balance. By 
turning the crossbar over, the half-metre 
scale is brought into view and the bar is 
adjusted so that the plumb line crosses the 
scale at the 25 cm. mark. Moments may 
then be easily and rapidly computed. 

Other uses will probably suggest them¬ 
selves, 

Fig. 7 shows a set of interchangeable parts 
from which one may rapidly assemble a 
scries of electric motors. 

In the first assembly (Fig, 7 A) the Icecper 


bar, or armature, rotates across the poles 
of a horseshoe magnet which may be wound 
with about eight layers of 26 g, D.C.C. 
copper wire, either directly as on the near 
arm, or by the use of a bobbin (Fig. 7 B) 
shown in place on the other arm. Whichever 
method is employed, one must be sure that 
the direction of winding is reversed as the 
wire passes from one arm to the other, as 
in Fig. 7 A, in order to produce opposite 
poles at the two ends. The contact cam is 
fixed to the spindle in such a position that 
it makes contact with tlie brush about 30° 
before the armature arrives at the horizontal 
position, and breaks immediately the hori¬ 
zontal position is reached. Connect one 
terminal by a wire which is recessed into the 
underside of the baseboard, to one end of 
the field coil, the other end of which leads 
to one of the brushes. The other brush— 
the one which comes into operation with 
the wound armature—is connected to the 
second terminal, the latter being also joined 
to the pillar which supports the spindle, 
since in the arrangement shown at A the 
l^illar, not tlie second brush, Jorins part 
of the circuit. In Fig, 7C an armature 
similar to the first is wound with six layers 
of 26 g. D.C.C. copper wire, starting in the 
middle and proceeding continuously up and 
down to finish in the middle. Coat the wire 
with shellac varnish after every two layers. 
Avoid taking the coils too far along the bar; 
sufficient bare iron must be left to allow 
its free passage within of the pole 

faces of the field magnet. As a precaution 
against shorting the coils with the edge 
of the iron bar, and as a reminder not to 
carry the first layer too far, it is advisable 
to stick a strip of gummed linen tape round 
the iron where the coil is to be placed. 

To make the commutator, drive a peg of 
whitewood into a § in. diameter brass tube, 
cut to I in. in length and trim the ends with 
a file. Drill centrally to take the spindle as 
a tight fit and then cut the slots with a 
hacksaw, Slide each segment nearly off 
the core, smear it and the wood with liquid 
glue, and slide it back into position. When 



C, Wound urrualiirt'. 
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the glue has set, mount the commutator, 
clean it up with emery and solder a. wire to 
each segment. Its position may he adjusted 
by turning it a little on the spindle. 

Wlien making the four-pole armature 
(Fig. 7 D) the joints a and h may he soldered, 
the small pole pieces serving to bring the 
lour poles into the same plane of rotation. 
As an alternative, the joint at h may be 
halved and lapped (see Woodwork Joints) ^ 
thus avoiding the need for pole pieces at 
< 7 , a. Wind the coil in the same direction 
on eacJi of the four arms, connecting tlic 
input of one and the output of the next iu 
order, to one of the segments. Fig. 7E. It 
would not be out of place, here, to suggest 
a method—^not necessarily the best—^by 
which this set might be used in teaching. 
Suppose we are just familiar with the 
at traction of a soft iron keeper by a permanent 
magnet. The keeper is Imng in a cradle on 
a thread and is found to swing through 
part of a circle when released in a field 
produced by two permanent magnets 
arranged as arc the magnets in Fig. 8, but 
coming to rest along the magnetic axis. 



Replace the permanent magnets by bars 
of iron with a few turns of wire round each, 
the turns being taken in the same direction, 
when by making and breaking the circuit 
at the correct times a continued rotation is 
produced. Our first motor does this auto¬ 
matically. Now wc can use not only the 
attraction effect, but ako that of repulsion 


by magnetising the armature and changing 
its polarity as it swings into line, by means 
of the split tube commutator. The first 
armature is therefore removed and replaced 
by the two-polc woimd armature, the 
second brush being swung into position 
and both brushes adj listed. Further improve¬ 
ment is obtained by introducing four 
impulses per cycle instead of two, by putting 
in the four-pole armature. Other improve¬ 
ments, such as the thrce-polc armature fur 
self starting, enclosed fields, built up cores, 
etc,, arc introduced iu later models, but 
this scries should show the possibilities of 
i 111 erch angeabi lit y, 


BASIC PROCESSES 

The following account of some general 
working processes brings forward the main 
points to observe in carrying them out. 
It docs not set out, however, to replace 
the course of woodwork and metalwork 
under the direction of an instructor, which 
would be valuable to all who are taking up 
science handicraft seriously. 

Marking out. —should always be done 
carefully, for it forms the foundation of all 
subsequent operations, to a large degree 
setting the standard of the work to follow. 
It should be carried out with the aid of steel 
rule, irysqiiare, and dividers, for eye- 
jiidgcmejits may easily lead to error. For 
those who wish to get a fair efficiency from 
their models these small errors are important. 
This will be evident in elccti'omagnetic 
models when it is considered that magnetic 
fields, being subject to the inverse square 
law, decrease in strength rapidly as the 
distance from the pole increases. The 
variation in performance among models 
constructed from the same design is clear 
evidence of the need for care in construction. 
Much of the inefficiency of tlie poor per¬ 
formers can be traced to careless marking out. 

Wood .—^Mark off with pencil lines a part 
of the board a little larger in both dimensions 
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than the article; e.g., a baseboard, being 
madcj and cut along tlie lines with a hand¬ 
saw. Generally the marking should be done 
so that the grain of the timber runs with 
the longer dimension. Next plane the 
surface, testing with the edge of a steel 
rule or frysquarc blade to see that it is 
quite level. This, the ''face side" should 
be characteristically marked in pencil for 
later identification. Then, holding the wood 
in a vice, plane a long edge. Test it with 
a square to see that it is at a right angle 
to the face side, and mark it lor identification 
as the " face edge/^ All further measurements 
should now be made from these two surfaces 
as planes of reference. The final marking is 
best done with a marking knife as far as 
possible, since a cut line is more precise 
and permanent than one made with a pencil. 
Widths and thicknesses are marked from 
the face side or face edge with a marking 
gauge. 

Mdal .—One usually uses a pointed steel 
rod or scriber except when working with 
tinplate when pencil lines arc preferred. 
This is to avoid unnecessary damage to the 
protective coating of tin, for scratches soon 
lead to corrosion. Suitable scribers may be 
made by grinding to a point a length of 


"silver steel" rod, whicli is then hardened 
and liglitly regronnd (^cc Fh^at oj 

Melah), 

As before, a piece of metal of sufficient 
size is marked off on the sheet and cut,— 
this time with shears (snips). If the metal 
is distorted as a result of cutting from the 
sheet, flatten it by tapping on a smooth 
anvil with a wooden mallet before beginning 
to mark out. The design may then be 
scratched with the scriber, or pencillecb 
ready for cuUing out. Two lines exactly at 
right angles, either edges or axes of reference, 
arc first scribed on the piece of metal, and 
from these all further measurements should 
be made. It is often possible to file up a 
straight edge from whicli the construction 
is developed by the full use of Llic trysqnarc 
and steel rule. Dividers are used tor striking 
arcs and circles. Centres should be marked 
by crossed lines for drilling at a later stage, 

Cutting.— Wood .—Where the design per¬ 
mits, it is advisable to saw nearly up to the 
marked line on the waste side, to allow the 
material to be planed exactly to the line. 
When cutting across the grain, at the end 
of a baseboard for instance, one should 
aim at sawing carefully right up to (but 




1^10. i). iSrAKKiNLJ Out of Mutal 

\\\ IS llie slraitilil rilgo, ant) CD llin verlkal axis of rofiioiioi'. Cnilros an- iii.iiki i[ ti( b iiml c fur 
tlrining lioiis, ami nl d foi sldkiiitf llic lop ‘'urvf. M' marks ihr line silong wliich Uio folil is In be 
made. Tho Imislicd bracKcL is slimvii on I lie liylU. 
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not on) the line, since planing across the 
grain is hkely to split tlie corners nnless 
carefully executed with certain safeguards. 
The cutting of a joint also should be done 
right up to the line, always on the waste 



Fig. lo. Cutting or Wood 

The diagram shows Uic allowance left on Ihc wasLc 
sido ol the luarkccl line AD} in. is generally 
enough, AL C is. shoivn an Incomplete sawreut right tip 
Lo the Itncj as in culling o joint. 

side, SO that it may be assembled with the 
minimum of chiselling to fit (see Woodirnrh 
Joints). 

The cutting of metal sheet is 
usually done with shears held in the hand, 
but if the metal should be rather difficult 
to cuL that way try gripping one arrn of 
the handle in a vice, pushing down on the 
other to achieve the cut. 

One point about shears is worth bearing in 
mind. When buying them, be sure to order 



Fra. II. SuKAtis Mounied in a Vice for 
Cutting Metae 


the "'no nip'' type in which the ends of the 
handles do not come together at the dose of 
the cut. Tliis will save the hand from many a 
painful nip which the other type is likely to 
give with incorrect handling. As with wood, 
it is generally advisable to cut on the waste 
side of the line to allow for finishing, in this 
case by jncans of a file. Heavier gauge slieet 
metal, rods, bars and tubes, being outside 
the scope of hand shears, demand the use 
of a hacksaw which should be operated with 
long, steady strokes, while the material is 
held firmly in a vice. Some boys, in search 
of speed, show a tendency towards short 
rapid strokes, but the error can be easily 
recognised, This applies also to filing. 

Should a boy have occasion to replace a 
worn or broken blade, make certain that 
lie puts in the new blade with the teetli 
pointing forward,—^judged by running the 
finger along the cutting edge,—as the 
hacksaw cuts on the thrust. Never lubricate 
the work while sawing. If the blade should 
become too hot to touch comfortably, with¬ 
draw tlie savv for a few moments to allow 
it to cool down. 

There often arises a situation in which 
shears and hacksaw alone will not suffice, 
The following methods will then be found 
useful. 

Suppose wx want to cut a vee slot in a 
sheet of metal, Fig. 12 A. The figure is 
marked out and a hole of about ^ in. 
diameter is drilled in the point of the angle. 
Then, with shears, we cut from the edges 
at a, a, to the hole, leaving about ^ in. 
for finishing with a file. In this case the 
vee piceiji falls away, but when removing a 
rectangular piece (Fig. 12 E) a further 
operation is needed. To remove the metal 
after cutting along the two sides we must 
also cut along the line from to c, Two 
inelhods are available. One is to cut the 
metal with a piercing saw (a small fretsaw 
for metalworlc). This is rather, a tricky 
operation, particularly with thin material, 
as the metal is liable to catch between the 
teeth of the blade and snap it. To avoid this, 
one should saw at an angle of about 45° to 
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Fig. 12. Cutting of Metal 

A. Vcc slol in a bIiccI of metal, 
a. Edjjcs la be cuE 

U. RccLangular piece to bo removed. The line from 
t? Lo c is to bo cut. 

C, Proceeding anti-cJockiviso frojji llic top 0/ Ihc 
circle, tlic centres ore inorkcfl, Ihc holes drilled 
and finally IJic bridges cut with a chisel. 

D. A similar circle partly cut out 'vvitli a piercing 
saw. 

the metal as shown in Fig, 13, When 
putting in a new blade, remember that the 
saw should cut on the clown stroke and 
therefore the teeth point towards the handle. 
Compare this witii the hacksaw above. 



Fig. 13. The Use of a Piercing Saw with 
Thin JihirAL Sheet 


The other method is to drill a line of holes 
(Fig, 12 C) within the waste metal and 
separated from each other by a short 
distance. The bridges arc then cut by 
means of a cold chisel. When the main mass 
of metal has been removed, by one method 
or other, finish to the line with a flat or a 
half-round file. The circle might, of couisc, 
be cut out with a piercing saw as in Fig. 12 D. 
In the interest of economy, boys should be 
encouraged to use small pieces of metal 
from the scrap-box if they can, rather than 
to cut into a large sheet. 

Planing.—^For most ordinary purposes 
the jackplanc should be sufficient. There 
are occasions when the smoothing and 
trying planes are required, but those are 
more normal items in the equipment of a 
woodwork shop and the reader is advised 
to consult a woodwork instructor with 
regard to their use, 

Working on thefac^ of the wood ,—The plane 
should be held with the left hand across its 
nose, palm over the button, with the fingers 
pointing down over the righfc-liand side 
of the plane. This gives a close control over 
the pressure applied during the stroke. At 
the beginning of the strolce the pressure 
should be mainly on the nose of the plane 
with the left Iiand, diminishing as the 
stroke proceeds with a corresponding increase 
in that api>liccl to tlic Imncllc with the rigiiL 
hand. Most of the downward pressure at 
the end of the stroke should be at the handle. 
In this way one avoids the domed surface 
produced by beginners when they cut up 
at the beginning and down at the end of 
the stroke. 

The surface should be tested for level in 
all directions by using a reliable straight¬ 
edge. When there is a slight twist in the 
wood it is advisable to plane from corner 
to corner instead of parallel Avitli the grain. 
If the wood shows signs of tearing, le»nving 
a rough surface, the cut is jirobabiy being 
made against a grain which is sloping 
downwards in the direction oE the stroke, 
thus allowing the cutting iron to get under- 
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iieath the fibres of the timber and lift 
them, Fig. 14 A. Try turning the wood 
end to end, when the cutting edge will 
meet a rising grain and will probably produce 
a smooth cut, Fig. 14 B, In most cases, an 



examination of the grain at the edge will 
suggest the better direction for a smooth 
finish. 

To plane an edge .—^Fix the wood firmly in 
a vice and hold the plane so that the thumb 
of the left hand is just behind the button, 
the fingers passing just underneath the 
sole of the plane to touch the vertical face 
of the wood. Tliis grip makes it easier to 
guide and to steady the plane along even a 
narrow edge. As with face planing, press 
more on the nose of the plane at the beginning, 
and on the handle at the end of the stroke. 
Test the edge for straightness as before 
and be sure that it makes a right angle 
with the face side. A bevel, or a chamfer, 
given to an edge often improves its 
ajipearance and wearing qualities. Mark 


the depth of the chamfer on both side 
and edge, and plane clowii to the lines 
as if planing an edge, but with the plane 
sloped at the required angle, usually 45®. 
The end chamfers across the grain had best 
be cut with a chisel unless one knows how 
to avoid splitting the corners when planing 
across the grain. 

The use of the chisel.—The various uses 
of the chisel can only be acquired by practice 
under the direction of a craftsman, and we 
can do no more here than to suggest a few 
safeguards. It is as well to think for a 
moment of what the tool might do if it slips, 
—^that will often suggest a safe method of 
holding it, A chisel should always be held 
firmly, the drive being applied with the right 
hand while the left is employed in guiding 
the blade and in moderating its movement if 
it should slip. If the cut is always made 
cither downwards on to a board or a bench 
hook, or away from the body, few accidents 
should occur. Keep both hands behind the 
cutting edge. One should aim at removing 
thin slices of the wood rather than thick, 
as one can then produce a better finish while 
keeping closer control over the tool. 

Filing. 

A Jial surface ,—^Fix the work firmly in a 
vice with the working edge or face close to 
the vice jaws, about Jin. or Jin. of the 
metal protruding. Good results arc im¬ 
possible unless the work is well supported. 
The file strokes should be firm and unhurried, 
about one per second, and the file should be 
made to travel in a horizontal plane from the 


h 



Fig, 15. Filing a Flat Surface 

a. Nose ol a Ale. 

b. Handle, 
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beginning to the end of the stroke. This is 
siinplifiecl by putting a pressure with the 
thumb (for light work) or the heel (for heavy 
work) of the left hand on the nose of the 
file (Fig. 15^^) at the beginning of the 
stroke, and finishing with the pressure on 
the handle, Fig. 15^. TJie idea is to keep 
the moment'" of the foLxes equal about the 
region of contact between the file and the 
metal, 

If the wrist, elbow, and shoulder are kept 
in the same vertical plane, the file can be 
kept under close control even for heavy 
work. Success in filing a flat surface depends 
on keeping the file constantly in a horizontal 
plane, neither tilting to the left or right, 
nor allowing the nose to rise or fall. The 
initial tendency to file a domed surface may 
be overcome with a little practice, Wherever 
possible, fix the work in the vice in such a 
way that the working surface will be finished 
in a horizontal plane. It is easier to maintain 
the strokes horizontal than, say, at an angle 
of 20° to tlie right. Tilt the work rather than 
the file, as a general rule. 

Edge filing .—When filing the edge of sheet 
metal, stand to one side of the vice and 
place the file across the edge of the metal 
at an angle of about 30°, as in Fig. 16, The 
stroke, is made both along and across the 
edge simultaneously, in the direction shown 
by the arrow, 



Pro. r6. Filing an Uugk —Shown in Plan 


Ill this way the waste metal is removed 
almost to the scribed line, and the edge is 
ready to be smoothed off. This is done by 
placing the file firmly along the edge (Fig. 17), 
keeping a steady pressure with the tliiimb 
of the left hancl at a point («) above the 
work, and driving the file through a distance 
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less than the length of the edge so tfiat the 
pressure of the thumb, which moves with 
the file, does not pass beyond the limit of 
the work from (a) to (b), Lift the file clear 
at the end of the stroke; do not slide it 
back along the edge. A few strokes should 
be sufficient. 


Q h 



Fig. 17. Finish IN a a Stuaigiit Rncii 

a-b. Section covcrcil \)y pressure ol lluimb. 

Edges of bars may be bevelled by fixing 
the metal at an angle of 45® in a vice and 
filing with a horizontal movement as before, 
Fig. 18. 

Dyaief filing .—A good finish may be 
obtained by placing a fine file across the 
metal at right angles to its length, gripping 
it on both sides of the work, and moving it 
backwards and forwards along the entire 
length several times. This docs not remove 
much metal, but smoothes out any previous 
file marks. The method is useful for finishing 
brass contact strips and brushes, and other 
small articles winch may be held in the 
clamp shown in Fig. 19. A piece of hardwood, 
about Gill, by 3 in, by l in., forms the 
platform. A second piece about 3In. square 
section is drilled and countersunk for three 
stout screws by which it is fixed to the lower 
face of the platform. At one end of the 
upper face is fixed a strip of iron or steel, 
2|in. by § in. by Jin. approximately 
drilled and countersunk for the two wood- 
screws which hold it. With the lower part 
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fixed in a vice, this clamp forms a useful 
addition to the eqiLipment. 

Th safe edge .flat files are made 
with cuts oji three surfaces, onlj^ one edge, 
—the safe edge—being left smooth, Fig. ^o- 
This allows the jaws of the vice to be used 
as guides in filing a tenon, or in reducing 
the diameter of a rod, as the file cuts inwards 
and not downwards. 
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Piles ,—The most useful files for general 
work are 6 in., second cut, ImlFroiind and 
flat, the latter with a safe edge. It is worth 
while having one or two 9 in. flat ones, also 
with a safe edge, and of a coarser cut, for 
heavier work. A box of half a do^en assorted 
warding files und a few rabtail ones are also 
required. One sometimes sees files being 
used without handles,—a rather dangerous 
procedure, and one which is not justified by 


a consideration of cost. All files should luivc 
liandles of same kind, even if they serve 
only to prevent the tang of the file from 
penetrating the hand sJiould a false stroke 
or a slip occur. 

Soft metal tends to clog the files, but most 
of it may be removed by rubbing along the 
cuts with a wire file cleaner after use. This 
treatment, however, is not very effective 
with soft solder. As a rule, waste solder is 
removed from a joint with a scraper, which 
can be made by grinding a knife edge on 
an old triangular file. Only very old files 
should be used for cleaning upTlie soldering 
bit, and these should be kept for this purpose 
only. 

Soldering. —The strength of a joint between 
two pieces of metal by this method depends 
on the degree to which they form an alloy 
with the solder at their surfaces, giving a 
perfect continuity of metal from one piece 
to the other. It is therefore imperative that 
the surfaces to be soldered should be quite 
clean. They should be freed from grease, 
say with petrol or some similar solvent, and 
then either scraped or rubbed with dean 
emery cloth. With such precautions one 
may be certain of starting with dean bright 
surfaces, but under the influence of heat, 
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oxidation may occur later. The oxide film, 
thin though it is, suffices to prevent the locai 
alloying. It is to counteract or to prevent 
such oxidation that fluxes are used, 

Fliixes ^—^Tlie following are among the 
most common:— 

ZINC CHLORIDE (killed spirit) is made 
by dissolving scrap zinc in a mixture of 
equal parts of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid and water. The reaction should be 
carried out to completion in the open or 
in a fume cupboard, excess of zinc being 
present. Decant and bottle for future use. 
This is an excellent general purpose flux for 
soldering copper, brass, iron and steel. If 
used for making joints in an electrical 
circuit, however, tl)e excess must be 
thoroughly washed away afterwards, other* 
wise electrolytic corrosion will rapidly occur, 

FLUXITE is useful in that it has much 
less tendency to x^rovokc corrosion, 

ROSIN, from an electrical point of view, 
is excellent. Its action is uncertain with 
metals which have not been thoroughly 
cleaned other than copper, but its use 
entirely prevents corrosion. 

BORAX, is a high temperature flux, 
unsuitable for use with soft solder. It is 
used in brazing and hard soldering. Its 
chief use in science handicraft is in the 
making of silver solder contact points, to 
which reference is made later. 

DILUTE HYDROCHLORIC ACID (io%) 
is an adequate flux for use Avith zinc. 

The soldering hit. —This should be heated 
at the heel, not near to the point, since the 
main mass of copper is to serve as a reservoir 
of heat to supply the working point by 
conduction. Overheating, when tlic flame 
becomes green and blue, should be avoided, 
since at a high temperature the copper 
turns to bronze by alloying with the tin in 
the solder, becoming very hard and leaving 
too great a proportion of lead in the "solder" 
at the working point. When hot, dip the 
point into the flux for a moment and take 
up a small bead of solder for working. If 
the point should be badly burned or pitted 
it should fust be cleaned and levelled with 
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a very old file kept for that purpose, then 
tinned. 

Tinning .—Befuse using a new or recon¬ 
ditioned copper bit its point should be given 
a^ light coating of solder to enable it to 
pick up more solder when in use. To do 
this, heat tlie bit as if it is about to be used 
normally, dip it in flux and rub it well on a 
small bead of solder lying on a sheet of slate, 
asbestos board or other heat-resisting 
material. If clipped occasionally into the 
flux during the process the point soon 
acquires the necessary layer of solder, thus 
becoming ready for use. 

Making the joint .—To make a simple 
lapped joint clean up the two surfaces 
which are to overlap, as described above, 
wet them well with flux and place them 
firmly in position as shown in Fig. 21, 
diagrams a and h. Take the hot bit with a 
little solder at the point and apply it to 
the lap keeping it steady until the solder 
begins to flow into the joint. Then move it 
slowly along the joint, leaving behind as 
little surplus solder as possible. Alter 
reheating if necessary, draw the point of the 
bit slowly from end to end of the joint in 
one movement to give an even and smooth 
fi 27 ish. The excess solder should then 
be removed with a scraper, not with a 
file, 

Sometimes the solder fails to flow right 
through the lap, leaving a certain weakness, 
This can be avoided if the two surfaces arc 
tinned lightly before being joined. Prepare 
them as before and then, using the bit, coat 
the overlapping surfaces (the shaded portions 
ill Fig. 21 rt) with as thin a layer of solder 
as possible. If they arc again fluxed and 
treated as in the previous paragrapli, a 
perfect join should result. 

Generally speaking, a lapped joint is a 
strong one since the areas of metal in contact 
are appreciable, and the stresses to which 
the solder is subjected arc not likely to cause 
a fracture. 

Buii joints, like those shown in Fig, zr, 
diagrams c, d, and i\ are often useful iu 
situations where lit lie stress is likely to arise. 
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and vviLli carti they may be given a very neal 
appearance. Extra strength may be obtained 
either by mitring the joint (Fig. 2.1 d) or by 
leaving a backing of solder around it, 
though the latter is likely to mar its appear¬ 
ance. By ananging the lap on the inside 
01 the outside ol the jomt as the occasion 
suggests (Figs, 21 J and g) the neatness of a 
butt joint may often be obtained without 
its inherent weakness. 

Sweated joints .—^Wheii dealing with small 
objects or such joints as are not easily 
reached with a soldering bit, the parts may 
be sweated together. First tin the surfaces 
as before, coat with flux, place them in 
position and press them together with an 
iron rod. 

The heat, applied by means of a blowpipe 
(Fig. 22) or bunsen burner, is directed on the 
metal at a short distance from the actual 
joint, when the solder is fused by conducted 
rather than direct heatmg. This ensures that 
all the solder is melted, thus giving a good 
joint. Direct heating may cause fusion at 
only one or two points, leaving the joint 
weak, since the solder v^ill not adhere to 
cold metal- This method is useful for 
attaching nuts to sheet metal (Fig. 21 h), for 
thickening a bearing to talce a shaft (Fig. 
21^'), for fixing a cam-plate to a short 
piece of rod prior to drilling it and fitting 
it witli a setscrew (Fig, 21 /e), and for 
sweating a disc of silver-solder into position 
to serve as an electrical contact (Fig. 21 1 ). 
Other applications will readily suggest them¬ 
selves. 

If there should be any other soldered joints 
nearby, there is the danger of their failure 
through conducted heat fj’om the region 
being treated. To avoid this, pack them 
round well with wet cotton wool or waste. 
While this is kept wet and in close contact 
with a joint, there should be no fear of its 
being damaged. One further point; since 
the metal to be treated must be hot, it is 
often advisable when the woric is being 
held in a vice, to place pieces of asbestos 
sheet between the work and the vice jEiws to 
reduce loss of heat by conduction. 



Fig, 22, A Gas Blowpipk 

rt, ^ in, brass Uibc ilaUriird nt the liji. 

b, ^ ifi. cop[3Ci iiibc soldered Jriio Uic Drns^i block 
at 6 , 

(I. I in. briis!^ bar. ilnlleil i>vilU ^ in, hnlc. and soldered; 
iV in. hole drilled tliiouijli from tliu front. 

Silvey solder .—This is useful as a substiUitc 
for platinum in maicing electrical contact 
points. If warmed and dipped in solid 
borax, silver solder wire can be fused gently 
to a bead in a bunsen flame. Dissolve away 
the borax with dilute sulphuric acid. When 
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the be^icl U liammerecl out cold, the disc 
obtained forms a good contact plate which 
can be sweated into position by the use of 
soft solder. The surface may then be cleaned 
and levelled with an old file. If the wire 
is fairly stout, say 22 a serviceable point 
may be made by sweating the wire into a 
liole about ^in. deep in the end of a rod 
or screw, cutting off to leave about 
exposed and filing it square (see Pig. i C). 

Rebitshing a beaying .—Should the bearing 
of a motor become worn it need not always 
be replaced. Clean up and flux the inside 
of the bearing and run in some soft solder 
to give a thin, continuous lining. The 
stij’plus can be scraped away, and if done 
carefully the soft metal bush produced should 
provide a durable bearing surface with a low 
friction loss. 

The bending of metal. 

Sheet mclal.—Om of the simplest methods 
of obtaining a sharp angular bend is to use 
one of the vice jaws as a former. Mark with 
a scriber the line along wliich the bend is 
to be made and fix the metal firmly in the 
vice so that the edge of the jaw coincides 
with the line, Fig. 23 A. 

Thin sheet may be pushed over at c with 
the thumb, needing only a final light ham' 
meriiig to complete the bend. Heavier gauge 
metal will probably need blows delivered at 
c with a mallet in order to bring it over. A 
hammer may be used so long as care is taken 
not to brviise the metal. For bends into 
shapes other than a simple right angle it is 
advisable to employ a “former" or "stake," 
whose shape corresponds fairly well with 
that of the finished article, Two examples 
are &hown at c, in Fig. 23 B and C. When 
the work involves a considerable amount of 
metal bending it is worth while collecting 
suitable formers such as gas-barrel and 
thick iron bars of various sections, and to 
keep the designs to a few standard dimensions 
to suit the range of formers available. 

Rods .—may be bent by the same 
methods, but they do not foim so easily a 
sharp angle. A foimer with a rounded edge 





Pig. 23. Bending of Metal in a Vice 

A, Using Lhe jaw as a stake. B anil C. Using u 
former, £, c, 

«. Vice jaws. 
b. Melal to be bent, 
c Hamtncr here if necessary. 

/A Direcf/oii of poi/, 

A. Former. 
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is tlierefoi’c erred in order Lo extend tlic 
zone of distortion and thus limit the intensity 
of the strain produced. Otherwise a fracture 
is quite likely to occur, or at the best, the 
metal will be made hard and brittle at the 
bend. This condition of "work hardening" 
may usually be relieved by annealing (sec 
]X 418), In order to prevent the whole rod 
from bending as it is pushed over the former, 
pull steadily in the direction of the arrow 
at d (Fig, 23 B) while hitting the metal at r, 
just a little above the region of its contact 
with the former, 

Stretching ot metal. 

The snaking of a contact brn^h ,—By han> 
mering, a metal is caused to stretch, becommg 
thinned and work hardened at the same time. 
In certain cases, such as the making of 
electrical contact brushes, this may be aji 
advantage since the brush is then springy 
and follows any slight irregularities in the 
cominutator, Fig. 24. 

Care should be taken to avoid over harden¬ 
ing and the consequent tendency to split 
under the haimner. A strip of 26 g. brass is 
cut, roughly to the shape of the required 
brush, and for about two-lbirds of its length 



Fig, 24. j\lj\KiNCi A Contact J^rusii 

Dislot lion on hamnicrlii? is forrccLerl by 
further blows a I a-b. A ^ilul is cuL c anil Ihe 
foot bent over along if',/. 
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is hammered on a sinooLh iron anvil, the 
remainder being left untoiicJjcd for the subse¬ 
quent drilling and bending to provide a 
means of fixing it to the baseboard, Should 
it become distorted ns in Fig, 24^ further 
hammering in the shaded area, a-b, will 
correct the distortion. It may then be cut 
and filed to shai^e, a slot being made at c 
to permit adjustment when in use. The face 
of contact should then be smoothed first 
with a fine file and then with emery cloth. 
The clamp shown in Fig. 19 will be found 
useful for this operation. A very good 
contact is obtained if the upper part of the 
brush is wrapped with two layers of fine 
copper gauze, which may be held in place 
witli a touch of solder ou the side away 
from the commutator, 



Fig, 25. STRiiTciiiNG Metal by Hammering; 
Hammeii tn Shaded Ark a 
a-fi. Line along which llie chisel eat was inaile. 


When sheet metal has been cut with a 
cold chisel it sometimes becomes distorted 
by being stretched along the line of the cut. 
Its shape can be restored by hammering a 
corresponding part, such as the shaded por¬ 
tion in Fig. 25. In this diagram, a-b repre¬ 
sents the line along which the chisel cut was 
made. 

Drilling. 

Wood .—Wlien boring or drilling in wood, 
one should use a centrebit or dowel bit, 
whose central point prevents the bit from 
drifting and following the grain. Thus, in 
clearing a recess to house the nuts in Fig. 26, 
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the baseboard is drilled on the underside 
with an appropriate centrebit to give a large 
liole of the required depth, A smaller hole 
to accommodate the bolt shank may then 
be made with a clearing size twist drill, 
preferably from the upper face of the board, 
to meet the larger hole. In those cases 
where a twist drill must be used to drill 
through Avood in the direction of the grain, 
as for example in the construction of a tube 
type commutator, it is advisable to choose a 
material like American whitewood, whose 
grain is not pronounced, otherwise the drill 
will probably follow the soft spring wood, 
being pushed aside by the harder layer of 
summer wood. 

Metal .—First mark the centre with crossed 
lines and start the hole with a ccntrepunch. 
The punch should be tapped lightly the first 
time to make sure that the dent occurs 
exactly at the right place. Then follow up 
with a heavier blow. Fix the work firmly 
in a vice if it is thick, or in the case of thinner 
sheet metal lay it flat on a piece of wood, at 
the same time precluding any tendency for 
it to rotate by driving in some small nails 
on either side of it. Never hold it in position 
with the fingers, for the drill may suddenly 
bind and swing the metal round to inflict a 
nasty cut. Insecure mounting of the work 
is a fruitful cause of broken drills. The drill 
should be rotated steadily and fed into the 
Avork carefully. Should the feed be too rapid, 
or the pressure too great, the drill will bend, 
causing it to drift, and it will probably snap, 
A few drops of oil put on the drill Avhen 
working with soft iron or steel will run 
down into the hole to provide the necessary 
lubrication. 

If, at the beginniiig, the hole is not quite 
in the right place, it is often possible to bring 
it to the correct position by tilting the brace 
through about 30“ from the vertical during 
several turns of the drill, bringing the point 
to the right place, and then gradually restor¬ 
ing it to its vertical position. A few trials 
should give a clear idea of the possibilities 
of this mode of adjustment. 

A bench drill with a chuck to take up to 


I in. is a very useful addition to the labora¬ 
tory equipment. It is not a costly item, 
Not only does it save a great deal of time, but 
it ensures a higher standard of accuracy 
when used in conjunction with even a home¬ 
made machine vice. The only drawback to 
its general use is that an inexperienced 
person may feed the smaller sizes of drill 
too rapidly into the work, and break them. 
One should guard against this as the small 
drills are rather difficult to set satisfactorily 
after being damaged. 


Drill sizes. 


I B.A. 

0 

2 

4 

G j 8 

Tapping 

Clearing 

u 

r 

6 " 

liT 

r 

r 

3 " 

as 

E 



■When holes are to accommodate screws 
or bolts care must be exercised in the selec¬ 
tion of the drill to be used. Clearing drills 
give a hole in Avhicli the bolt may move 
freely, while tapping drills form one which 
is small enough to allow the appropriate 
thread to be cut in its Avails. Thus, referring 
to the table above, a 2 B.A, screw will just 
pass freely through a ^ in. hole, but a in. 
drill would be needed for a hole in which a 
2 B.A. thread is to be cut. 

It will be found convenient to keep the 
drills ill a drillplate. Mount a sheet of brass 
about 4 in. by 3 in. on a stout baseboard and 
drill a series of holes through the brass into 
the wood corresponding in plan to the table 
of drill sizes, given above. If each hole is 
drilled with the drill it is to accommodate 
and its B.A. size marked by its side, much 
time Avill be saved in the selection of appro¬ 
priate drills, Two other holes might be 
provided, one for the centrepiinch and the 
other for a countersink bit. 

Cutting a thread. 

Thread In science Avork we seldom 

are in need of more than four sizes of thread: 
0, 2, 4, and 6, British Association. Wliii" 






ViG, 2O. A I^jLun-SWITCH 

This is an excicise in nrriir.ilQ < I rilling Uiioiigh a brass bar. 


worth threads, widely used in more general 
work^ are particnlarly useful for screw sizes 
of iin, and over, but since apparatus con¬ 
struction rarely involves anything over ^ in., 
which is about the 0 E.A. size, the four 
mentioned above will suffice in nearly every 


case. 2 B.A., and 4 K.A., are the most 
(iscful. Tcrmiiinls foj' electrical apparatus 
arc generally found in these sizes, and the 
screws and bolls arc sufficiently large to be 
easily handled by boys, without being unduly 
large for the worlc they arc doing, 6 B.A, 
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is a useful size for setscrews, etc. The drills length to be threaded, Fig. 27 a. The tapcr 


and taps required in the preparation of 
metal for screw sizes smaller than 6 B,A. 
are delicate and need careful handling if 
breakages are to be avoided. A fair experi¬ 
ence is needed before the ^*feeV^ will indicate 
to a hoy when he is near the safe limit of 
load with very small tools of this type- 
The use of These tools are needed 

to cut a thread on the inside of a holc^ The 
hole is first drilled with an appropriate 
tapping drill Avliich is the same size as the 
core of the boU measured without the 
thread which it carries, Fig. 27. 



Q b C 

Fig. 27. Tapping a Hole 

rt. The hole, tapping size. 
tf. Thread cuL with a taper ivp. 

Thread finished with d phig lap. 

This leaves enough metal round the hole 
to take the thread. To start the thread, fit 
the "taper tap," which is ground away 
towards the point, into the tap-wrench and 
insert the tapered end into the hole. It just 
fits since the cutters have been ground away. 
Screw it down into the hole under a steady 
pressure and make sure that the tap is kept 
constantly in line with the axis of the hole, 
otherwise the screw will be slewed over to 
one side by the " drunken thread. When the 
tap has achieved a firm grip, showing that 
the thread is well started, turn it back 
through about 45° after every half turn 
to clear the cutters of the turnings which 
are being piled up in front of them. 

If the hole has been taken right through 
the metal the taper tap may be run through 
to a joint beyond the taper, when the cutters 
vn\\ be making a full thread, Sometimes, 
however, a thread is needed in a bottomed 
hole through which the tap cannot pass 
completely, as in Fig. 27. In this case the 
tapping hole is drilled a little deeper than the 


tap is then worked into the hole just as far 
as it can go without touching the bottom of 
the hole. Fig. 27 b. It is important in this 
operation that the tap should not reach the 
bottom, for when it docs, any further turning 
will begin to strip the thread. One should 
remember, too, that the metal turnings 
accumulate in the hole. They have the 
effect of raising the floor and preventing 
the progress of the tap earlier than might 
be expected. The tap should therefore be 
removed and the hole cleared at intervals. 
The thread, having been begun with tlic 
taper tap, may now be continued almost 
to the bottom of the hole, Fig. 37 c, by using 
the "plug tap/* which cuts a full thread 
throughout its length. As in drilling, no 
oil is needed except with soft iron, mild 
steel, and the higher carbon steels. 

The use of dies ,—^To cut an outside thread 
on a rod or filed tenon (Fig. 20), fix the metal 
upright in a vice and file a short taper at 
the end to allow the die to run on. 



I'lG, 28, A Stock and Die 

fl, 6. ScrciVB. 
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Fit the die into the diestock so that the 
inscription remains ^^isible and grip it in 
position by tightening the screws a and 6 
in Fig. 28, According to the way these are 
tightened so one may modify the size of 
thread within narrow limits. For example, 
if the die is cutting a thread which is a shade 
too small, the cutters may be sprung open 
slightly by tightening the central one (Fig* 
28^^) wliicli becomes wedged in the slot pro¬ 
vided in the die. On the other hand, when 
the die becomes slightly worn and incapable 
of making a sniiTiciently deep cut, the cutters 
may be brought in a little by tightening the 
other two screws, leaving the central one 
somewhat slack. Having placed the die in 
position in the stock, turn it face downwards 
on to tlie tapered ejid of the rod or tenon, 
and begin to screw it on* As with tapping, 
care must be taken to see that the thread 
is running true,—that the stock is revolving 
always in a horizontal plane,—and that the 
tool is run backwards a little every liaJf 
revolution to clear the cutters. The reason for 
turning the die face downwards to make the 
thread is that the cutters are given a clearance 
on their trailing edge. This is shown in Fig. 
28, It is useful to have in. and ^ in. rod in 
stock to take 2 B.A, and 4 B.A. threads. 

A joint heizdjeen Izvo sheets of metal ,—This 
may sometimes be made advantageously by 
the method shown in Fig. 29, 



Fia. 2fj. PLA'rns Joinild by x Screw 

A. Countersunk SCIcw. 

1^, Round liend scicw. 

fl. Hole made by clenriiis 
b. Hole iniiclc by tapping drill 


Tl\e hole, a (Fig. 29 A), is made with a 
clearing drill to allow the free passage of 
the screw, and may be coimtersimlc if a 
flush finish is required. Tile hole, h (Fig, 29 
B), is made with a tapping drill and is tapped 
with the appropriate thread. It is advisable 
to drill both holes the tapping size first, 
with the plates gripped together in a vice, 
and then to run the clearing drill through 
the upper one. This method of joining can 
only be used when the lower sheet of metal 
is thick enough to take at least three full 
threads of the screw size used. 

Riveting.—^ in. and in. copper and soft 
iron rivets are frequently useful, offering as 
they do a simple method of making a strong 





A. Uive'L ready ^or burrinp —ihc (.learaiuc is 
cxaugeralcd in Lhc diagriUii. 

D. UivcL expaiulctl lofill tkc litjle and rniibhod ^Vllll 
a rnund head. 

C. Cciuntcrsudk Ik .id. 

1), The result of a loose fU. 
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joint \^'licn perhaps tlic metal cannot be 
soldered, or when the joint will need to 
stand up to heat treatment afterwards. 

First drill the holes with a | in. or in. 
drill, thu3 ensuring that the rivets shall be 
a tight fit even before being burred over. 
This is important, as otherwise the rivet 
will bend, will not form a regular head, and 
will throw the plates out of line, Fig. 30 D. 

Push the rivet through the holes and then, 
with the base of the rivet on a firm iron 
anvil such as a section of a girder or an old 
flatiron held in a vice, punch the plates well 
together with a ''rivet sett.” Then, with 
the ball pane of a hammer, burr over the 
edges lightly at first and then with rather 
heavier blows, worlcing round the circum¬ 
ference of the rivet evenly to form the head 
as in Fig. 30 B. 



Fig. 31. A Rivet Sett (a) and a Rivet 
Snap (b) Both I^artly Sectioned 

This may be given a finer finish by shaping 
it with a "rivet snap.” Both copper and 
iron rivets of such sizes as we are likely to 
need are easily worked cold. They may be 
obtained with heads of a variety of shapes, 
the flat and half round being the most 
generally useful. IE a flush finish is required, 
the face of the plate may be countersunk 
(Fig. 30 C), the rivet burred over as before, 
gradually to fill the recess, and the spare 


metal removed with a file. Countersunk 
heads are available should a flush finish be 
required on both sides of the joint. 

A bimetaUic strip offers a good exercise 
involving heat treatment of steel and 
riveting, Fig. 32. 

First heat an old hacksaw blade to bright 
redness throughout its entire length, allowing 
it to cool slowly. This annealing softens the 
metal sufficiently to allow the teeth to be 
filed away and holes to be drilled at intervals. 
Clean up the blade with emery after filing, 
and mark centres at spaces of about i in. 
down the middle of the blade so that the 
first and last centres are about J in, away 
from the holes already in the blade. Drill 
the series of in. holes. Next cut a strip 
of brass, about the same gauge as the steel, 
fit it to the saw blade allowing about in. 
excess brass on each side. Drill the first 
only of the ^in. holes and rivet the two 
strips together. Using the drilled saw blade 
as a template, or pattern, drill the brass and 
rivet at each hole in succession before passing 
on to the next, at the same time taking care 
not to bruise the brass during riveting. This 
method is suggested because the brass 
stretches under the hammer more easily 
than the steel, and if the brass is drilled 
throughout before beginning the riveting it 
may bulge between the rivets and impair 
the efficiency of the strip. 

Several arrangements can now be employed 
to make use of the reaction to changes of 
temperature. The bimetallic strip may serve, 
with the brass face uppermost, as a fire 
alam (Fig. 32 A) by including it in series 
with a bell and batleiy. In this case the 
strip itself acts as a conductor. By warming 
it with a small bunsen flame it will bend 
sufficiently to close the circuit and allow the 
bell to ring. It will be advisable to cover 
the baseboard with a thin asbestos sheet 
to protect it from damage by accidental 
heating. To arrange the strip as a current 
inicrriipior operating a flashing light, the 
brass surface must be underneath and there 
must be no connection between the tciminal 
and the strip. In Fig. 32 B, therefore, remove 
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Fig. 32. A Bi metallic -Stiiip used as a Fire Alarm 

A, See linn through the final assembly. 
a. Brass. 
i>. Iron. 

c. Acljiisling screw, 

e. Brass strip connecting Ihc ConlacL, if, ^MLll the Lcrmhinl. 

A simple aUcniative moiiuLing. 

/. Brass connection. 
s. Mounling screws. 

C. A ii insulated con tact, 

g. Brass washer. 

A. Kb on] to or fibre washer. 

A. Valve mbber sleeve. 

/, Silver solder point. 

D. tif ami », Ends oJ Iron wire. 


the "brass connection, f, and turn ihc lop 
surface of the strip to the bottom, reversing 
also the contact boll. Give the strip two 
coats of cellulose black or cylinder black as 
a heat proof insulating medium. Now drive 
two rows of gramophone needles in a piece 
of wood, the rows being separated by a 
distance i4 in. or so less than the length of 
the strip, and wind some 32 g. iron wire, 
grid fashion as in Fig. 32 D, up and down 
between the needles. Invert ihc wooden 
frame and lay a length of insulating tape on 
what is now the upper side of the grid 
between tbc rows of needles. Then, holding 


the strip just below the grid, case the wire 
down the needles on to the brass face of 
the strip so that it is sandwiched between 
the insulating tape and the brass, If well 
pressed down, the tape will hold the wire 
ill position, particularly if the ends of the 
tape ai'C bound in place with a few turns 
of cotton. The end, m (Fig. 32 D), of the 
iron wire is taken to tlie contact bolt and 
the other end, n, goes, without making 
contact with the strip, directly to the 
tcnninal. On no account should the metal 
strip be allowed to short circiiii the iron 
wire. 
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To light a 6 V. lamp with the inteiTuptor 
in series, 8 or lo v. will be needed. To give 
this apparatus the careful adjustment neces' 
sary each mounting screw (Fig. 32 B s) may 
be tightened or slackened a little so that 
flashes of about 15 seconds are obtained. 
Owing to the springy nature of the strip the 
interniptor must be guarded against vibra¬ 
tion by mounting it on a pad of felt or cotton 
wool. Further examples of the use of such 
compound strips may be arranged by 
amplifying the movement of the free end, 
either through a light pulley gearing or by 
fitting to it a toothed quadrant operating 
a gear wheel with a pointer to show the 
movement. Fig, 32 C, shows a method of 
insulating the cojitact point from the metal 
of the strip in cases where this precaution is 
necessary. The hole is enlarged to give a 
good clearance round the bolt. Then before 
the bolt is inserted, two washers, the first 
ig) of brass and the second (//) of thin ebonite 
or vulcanised fibre, are slipped on and held 
in position by a rubber ring (k) cut from 
cycle valve tubing. After insertion, two 
more washers are added as before and the 
whole system secured by a nut. Should such 
a contact be needed for fairly heavy or inter¬ 
mittent currents a short piece of 20 g. silver 
solder wire (/) should be sweated into a hole 
drilled in the end of the boll. This makes 
contact with a small plate of the same 
metal soldered to the head of the bolt 
bebw, (See the section on Soldering) 

Heat treatment of metals. 

Explanation of annealing. —When metal is 
being subjected to distortion in its cold con¬ 
dition, as by bending or hammering, it 
becomes "work hardened/* in which state 
it is usually brittle as well as hard and is 
liable to fracture. This condition is inten¬ 
tionally produced in the making of brass 
contact brushes and is found to a moderate 
degree in "spring brass” and ill cold drawn 
or rolled brass and copper. Jt is usually 
advisable, however, to remove both the 
hardness and brittleness by the process of 
annealing. 


The work hardened condition is the result 
of changes in the crystalline structure of the 
metal, Normally, a piece of metal is com¬ 
posed of microscopic crystalline masses, each 
crystal being endowed with planes along 
which it is most likely lo split. These are 
planes of cleavage or planes of slip. When 
permanently distorted, say by a hammer 
blow, the energy of the blow is concentrated 
to produce a slip along one such plane, thus 
throwing the atoms in the neighbourhood 
of the slip out of their proper place in the 
crystal structure, jumbling them in random 
arrangement. Such a hai^hazard arrangement 
of atoms does not possess the malleability of 
the orderly array, and thus each crystal 
mass becomes laced across with bands of 
brittle, hard and non-malleable atomic layers, 
It is along such slip bands that fracture is 
likely to occur. 

By raising the temperature of the hardened 
metal its atoms are given an increased 
mobility which allows them to shuffle into 
their proper places in a regular crystalline 
formation. In this way the nictal is again 
rendered crystalline throughout, with the 
consequent return of its malleability and the 
loss of much of its hardness and brittleness. 

Annealing temper at itres. —Each metal 
requires its own heat treatment as out¬ 
lined below. 

Soft iron and mild steel. —Heat to bright 
redness, about 900X., and hold at that 
temperature for a minute or two, then 
allow the metal to cool down slowly in the 
warm air above the flame. A rod or strip 
can be annealed by feeding it forward very 
slowly through the hottest pari of a bunsen 
flame so long as the part in the flame is 
constantly at a bright red heat, 

Tool steel and spring steel. —These do not 
require quite such a high temperature; 
750®C. is high enough. More prolonged 
treatment at this full red heal, or several 
reheats, is usually needed to remove the 
hardness from such an article as a hacksaw 
blade. Slow cooling is essential. 

Brass. —^This should be healed to dull 
redness for a minute or so and then left to 
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cool. Ifc niay be quenched in water to save 
time< 

Copper is heated to cherry redness 
and quenched in water. 

Aluminiuhu —This requires healing to 
about 300°C. Two methods of gauging the 
correct temperature will probably he found 
helpful. The first is to rub the surface of 
the aluminium at intervals while it is being 
gently and uniformly heated, with a wooden 
splint At first one can feel the '"bite*’ due 
to friction between the metal and the wood, 
but later tlic splint begins to slide much 
more freely over the aluminium, becoming 
slightly charred at the same time. When 
this occurs the annealing temperature has 
been reached. Leave the metal to cool. 

A second method is to rub a little soap 
over the metal and heat gently until the 
soap shows signs of charring. The first is 
the easier way, and is quite satisfactory. 

Zinc ,—This is brittle when cold, and has 
a very low annealing temperature. Instead 
of removing the hardness it is advisable to 
prevent its occurrence by working tlie metal 
at about 5o°C-6o°C., when it is as hot as 
one can usually handle. 

Bending wUhont annealing .—Thin sheet 
metal, up to about i6 g., and rods up to 
about \ in. diameter may usually be bent 
to a sharp right angle without appreciable 
weakening. Once made, the bend should 
not be modified mucli without annealing 
beforehand. With thicker sections it is 
advisable to anneal once, or even twice, 
during the maldng of a sharp bendj though 
the need for heat treatment may be obviated 
if the metal is bent over a former of gas 
barrel or iron rod instead of over the sharp 
edge of the vice jaw. 

Hardening of steel. —^'I'ool steel, silver stec], 
and spring steel, which contain about o-6 % 
or more of carbon, become very hard and 
rather brittle wlien quenched suddenly from 
full red lieat (75o‘'C,-8oo''C.) The degree of 
Jjardness pi’oduced depends both oji the 
percentage of carbon present in the steel, 
and on the speed and extent of the quench¬ 
ing. For extreme hardness, the steel at red 
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heat should be plunged immediately into 
cold water and moved about vigorously 
until quite cold. When a more moderate 
hardening is desired cold oil may be used 
as the quenching medium. Olive oil is 
found to be quite satisfactory. The hardness 
is a result of a micro-crystal line condition 
which, while usual at high temperatures, is 
not normal at room temperature. Brittle¬ 
ness is due to the stresses set up in the 
metal as a consequence of the extremely 
rapid cooling during the quench. Such 
stresses may be relieved, and the brittleness 
reduced, by tempering, with little effect on 
the hardness of the metal. 

Tempering of hardened sieeL —The general 
method of tempering, apart from the use of 
carefully controlled ovens, is to clean up 
the metal after quenching, to produce a 
bright surface, and to heat it gradually and 
evenly. As the temperature of the steel 
rises the colour of the oxide film changes 
from a pale straw tint through many phases 
to a deep blue, tlie colour indicating to an 
expert the temperature of the metal. For 
such small articles as we shall need in 
science handicraft, the following method, 
needing little experience, is quite satisfactory. 

Tempering of springs .—Quench the steel 
from full redness in a bowl of cold olive oil. 
Drain off the excess of oil and then warm 
the steel above a bimseii flame until the 
residue of oil catches fire. Remove it and 
allow the oil to burn away of its own accord, 
then cool off again iji the oil bath. The 
temperature at which the oil burns is a 
good average for tempering. If sufficient 
oil is not available, the quenching may be 
done in cold water. In this case the steel 
should then be thoroughly dried and dipped 
in olive oil, the subsequent draining of excess 
oil not being carried to quite the same 
extent as with oil quenching. 

Examples of heat ireaimenls .—Knife blades 
and scalpels for biological work can be made 
b}?' filing- up a Jenglh of annealed hacksaw 
blade, hardening and tempering it. It is 
then finished off on a grindstone and sharp¬ 
ened on an oilstone. Lengths of ^ in. silver 
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steel rod may be filed or ground to a point 
which is then hardened to make scribers for 
marking out metal. A final touching up on 
an emery wheel gives a sharp, lasting point. 

A 7imgneUc coinp^ss needle .—^This is easily 
made from a 3 in, or 4 j]], length of clocks 
spring. Cut the required length with shears 
and anneal it well Flatten it by light 
hammering and by bending it with the fingers, 
clean it with emery cloth and mark it out 
as shown in Fig. 33 A. 

At the middle point make a deni with a 
centrepunch and bend the strip to the shape 
shown in diagram B, dipping tl\e ends with 
shears to form points, If the strip is held 
in a vice so that the marked line is level 
with the edge of the Jaws, the metal can 
be pushed over with a finger to give a bend 
at tJie light place. Test the needle for 
balance, and adjust by filing from one end. 
It is now heated, quenched and tempered 
as described above, the final balance being 
achieved if necessary by grinding down the 
points on an emery wheel. If a biinsen 
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rio. 33. A Magnetic Compass Needle 

A, Ajiwcalrtl cIocksanH^ mnrJf(?d out. 
a, The finished aclfclc, 


flame is the only source of heat, each end of 
the needle may be treated separately so 
long as the end which is not being heated is 
wrapped with wet rag to prevent its being 
affected by conducted heat, The needle can 
be magnetised either in a solenoid or by 
stroking with a permanent magnet. 

Casting.—For the most part there is little 
call for iron, brass or aluminium castings in 
science handicraft, though they may be 
useful for heavier bearings, girders, etc,, 
since the high temperatures at which these 
metals must be poured operates against 
their being used for this purpose in most 
schooLs. Where the school is situated near 
to a foundry it is often possible to get castings 
made quite cheaply on the few occasions 
when they may be required. 

Lead castings, for such things as flywheels, 
may easily be made in the laboratory. It 
is not essential to have a wooden pattern 
made specially for the job for in most cases 
some oddtnent may be found to serve as a 
starting point. In the case of a flywheel, 
for example, a cast iron wheel from a toy 
will do. File the central hole to a square 
to take a short length of, say, \ in. square 
brass bar. Fill in one of the spaces betu^een 
the spokes with modelling wax if a balance 
weight is needed in the flywheel, and there 
we have the pattern. To make the mould, cut 
four ij in. square bars of plasticine and stick 
them down on a sheet of glass to form a 
square, shallow, watertight trough. Lightly 
paint the glass floor of the trough with a 
solution of vaseline in petrol, leave it a 
while for the petrol to evaporate and give 
the pattern a coating of the same solution. 
Mix some plaster of par is to a creamy paste 
with water and pour it into the trough so 
that it is rather Jess than half full. Then place 
the pattern so that it is iDcdded down in the 
plaster to its halfway line, and keep it in 
position for a little while until the plaster 
has set, Fig. 34. 

When the pattern is in position and before 
the plaster has set, make three depressions 
in the plaster near the outside edge, about 
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Fig. 3*1. Casting in Lead 

One hair of t)io plasicr niDiiUl is shown^ llic shading 
representing the lead. 


J in. deep, with a scaled glass tube or 
rounded rod. 

After the plaster is hard, coat its surface 
and that of the exposed half of the pattern 
with the vaseline solution, leave a little 
while for the petrol to evaporate, and fill 
the trough with freshly made plaster paste. 
After half an hour or so the plasticine walls 
may be taken away, the two halves of the 
mould separated, and the pattern removed. 
Make sure that the j^lastcr has properly set 
before interfering with the mould—some 
samples of plaster set more slowly than 
others. The depressions made by the glass 
will now have formed keys on the upper half 
of the mould to enable the two halves to 
register correctly. Scrape a funnel-shaped 
hole, part in each half of the mould and 
leading into the cavity, to serve as a means 
of introducing the molten lead, and make a 
few shallow radial scratches on one half 
of the mould to allow air and steam to 
escape during the pouring. To reduce the 
amount of steam produced it is worth while 
drying out the mould as far as possible in 
a drying oven at about 90°C. 
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To make the cading.—Wwa. together the 
two halves of the mould and stand them in 
an iron tray provided with sides to confine 
the lead if the mould should break or the 
metal be spilled. The Ikl of a large biscuit 
tin standing on an asbestos sheet does very 
well. Melt some scrap lead or old composi¬ 
tion tubing in a metal ladle, scrape aside the 
oxide scum, and straightway pour the metal 
slowly and continuously into the mould until 
the funnel is full. Tap it lightly to make 
sure that no blowholes are left in the casting, 
then leave it to set. Take it to pieces when 
cold. Frequently the plaster will crack after 
the first use, but so long as the pieces can 
be securely wired together again it may still 
be used for further castings. 

The brass bush is prepared by cutting 
the requisite length of hv^ss bar, drilling it 
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A and C. MlenialivQ forms oriiras', biisli for a lead 
(lywheel. . ,. . , 

n. The h ad is pnnehed over or solilernl as 
by the arrows. 
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to take the axle, and bevelling the edges 
at each end as in Fig. 35 A. The bevel 
allows the lead to be forced over with a 
round headed punch to grip the bush in 
position (Fig, 35 B), or as an alternative 
the space may be filled with solder. As it is 
usually desirable to fix a flywheel by means 
of a setscrew the bush may be cut to extend 
I in. beyond the wheel, a Vee slot being 
filed round it in place of the bevel, Fig. 

35 C, The extension is then drilled and 
tapped to take a setscrew. The lead can 
be trimmed with a knife and painted, 

As a simple substitute for a proper casting, 
the lid of a tin may be filled with lead and 
mounted on the axle. Punch a hole from the 
outside in the centre of the lid to take a 
length of I in. diameter brass rod [a in 
Fig. 36) which has been drilled for the axle 
and provided with a setscrew (Fig. 36 6), 
and into which a short length of screw (Fig. 

36 c)j may be fixed to key the bush in 
position. Fix the axle in the bush, support 
it vertically with a retort stand, and under 
the lid place a piece of wood with a hole to 



I’lG. 36. Another Type oe Flywheel 

fl. Brass rod. 
b. Selscrcw, 

Stiart lci\gU\i ot stmv. 

d . Lead. 

e. Hole drilled Jn lead. 

/, Solder, 

accommodate the projecting bush. When 
lid and axle arc squared up, pour in the 
molten lead, lug. 36 d. To balance the 
wheel, drill holes (c), in the lead with a 


^ in. or ^ in. drill. A toucli of solder may 
be added round the bush at /, but it is not 
really necessary. 

Coil springs.—^These are frequently needed 
ill apparatus making, and may be wound quite 
simply with the aid of a wheelbrace gripped 
horizontally in a vice with the chuck pointing 
to the left. A scries of steel rods of various 
thicknesses and about 3 in. long should be 
kept as formers, and several gauges of steel 
wire should be available for use. Select a 
rod and a coil of steel wire according to the 
size and strength of the spring required. 
Fix the rod in the chuck of the brace and 
clip the end of the wire between tlie rod and 
one of the jaws of the chuck, which is then 
screwed up firmly. Holding the other end 
of, say, a 12 in. length of wire with pliers, 
pull it fairly hard away from the brace and 
slightly back towards the handle so that the 
coils lie touching one another during wind¬ 
ing. Then rotate the chuck by turning the 
wheel of the brace in a clockwise direction 
viewed from above. For most purposes the 
spring will need no lieaL treatment, but if 
it should, harden and temper it as described 
above. If an open coil spring is required in 
place of the close coil which results from 
the foregoing method, it is much better to 
strain the close coil to the degree of openness 
needed,—before heat treatment if any,— 
than to attempt to wind the open coil 
directly on the former. A lathe can, of 
course, l)c used in place of a wheel-brace. 

Staining and polishing of timbers.—See 
page 443. 

Simple glassworking. 

Culling .—cut sheet glass with any 
degree of certainty one needs a diamond 
glass cutter. Fair results are obtainable with 
a hardened steel wheel, but reliance cannot 
always be placed on it. Find by trial the 
best angle at which to hold tlic cutter, then 
with the glass laid on a flat surface covered 
with a few sheets of paper score tlic line 
along which the cut is to be made, with one 
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steady stroke, using a rule as a guide. Lilt 
the glass without turning it over and tap 
immediately below one end of the scored 
line with the metal head of tlie cutter, 
when a crack starting at that end may be 
continued through the length of the cut. 
Curves should be scribed witli the aid of a 
radius string. 

Tubing is generally cut by means of a 
triangular file or a glass knife. Sections up 
to J in. may be cut by scoring round the 
tube at the required point, placing both 
thumbs as near the line as possible, with the 
fingers wrapped round the tube, then bend¬ 
ing and pulling apart at the same time. 
This method is probably well known to all 
readers. Tubing over Jin. requires more 
care, since the break may be irregular and 
the glass may oven split along its length 
with the risk of a deep cut. Wrap a piece 
□f paper round the tube to serve as a guide 
and make a well defined cut right round the 
tube. Tapping sharply on the line will often 
start the crack in the right i:)lacc, but a 
useful alternative is to use a hot iron wire. 
The wire, about i in. cliaineter, is applied 
red hot along part of the scored line and 
held there for a few secojids. Removing it, 
immediately touch the heated spot with a 
w'ct finger just for an instant. The crack 
thus started can be made to follow the 
scratch with the hot wire, touching it, if 
necessary, as before. In this way, any size 
of tubing may be cut. After cutting, it is 
advisable to heat the end of the tubing until 
the sharp edges are rounded off. 

Grinding .—Emery powder or cloth, moist¬ 
ened with paraffin or turpentine, are efficient 
abrasives for glass. If the base of a prism, 
glass block, or cylindrical lens is ground, the 
path of a ray of light may lie seen as it 
passes through the glass. To do this, sprinkle 
some emery on a waste sheet of window 
glass, moisLcn it, and rub the prism or lens 
on it, keeping the surfaces in flat contact 
all the time. Vary the direction of rubbing 
occasionally. Grinding paste, sold at garages 
for grinding in valves, may be used and will 
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be found convenient for grinding stoppers 
and ill fitting glass stopcocks. The abrasive 
should be washed away thoroughly when 
the process is finished. 

Bending of tubes a?id wds .—Adjust ca 
batswing flame so that its breadth is about 
the same as the length of glass in which the 
bend is to occur. From above, lower the 
tube gi'adually into the flame along its major 
axis, rotating it steadily all the time, Fig. 37. 
Keep it in the luminous zone until it becomes 
plastic, when it may be removed from the 
flame and bent to the required curve. The 
coating of soot is easily wiped off when cool. 
Small diameter tubing and rod,—about I in. 
for example,—may be bent by beating in 
the outer cone of a bunsen flame. 



Tig. 37. Glass Tube in a Batswing Flame 


The blowpipe .—^Fair results in the simpler 
glassworking operations can often be obtained 
by the use of a biinscn burner and a mouth 
blowpipe, but a blowpipe operated from foot 
bellows is higlily desirable, and is essential 
for more complex purposes, It should be 
arranged so that both gas and air supplies 
may be easily and independently regulated. 

Sealing .—To make a neat strong seal, 
lieaL the tubing with a small blowpipe flame, 
rotating it steadily, and draw it off to a 
point as shown in Fig. 38, at a and b. 

Heat it again, just at the very end, touch 
the tip with another hot glass tube and 
remove from the flame, drawing off the spare 
glass at the same time. This gives a seal 
>Yitl\ a fairly uniform thickness of wall, 
Pig. 38 c. By inclining the tube into the 
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FiCr. 38. Stages in Sealing a Glass Tunii 

a. TubD healed s/naJl Wow^pipe 

b. Tube drawn oJt to a point.. 

c. Scol Willi nnlfomi thickness of woll. 

d. Seal Inclined Into holiest part of flnnie. 

e. ThUenod sealed end. 

/. End lOiindcd off by blowing. 

hottest part of the small flame, as shown in 
Fig. 38 rf, and rotating it, the sealed end 
becomes flattened (Fig. 38 e) and will, in 
time, tliicken up. Before this thickening 
happens, remove the tube and round off 
the end by blowing, Fig. 38 / Anneal for a 
minute or so in the luminous flame obtained 
when the air blast is discontinued, and then 
set aside to cool. 

The gradual warming up and the annealing 
at the end of the process are safeguards 
which should always be employed in glass 
working. A glass screen around the blow¬ 
pipe bench, to prevent draughts, is an 
advantage. 

Joining lubes of the same size. —^Seal each 
tube as above, as far as stage c in Fig. 38. 


No'w round the end of each by blowing, 
(Fig. 39 /), and immediately flatten again 
(Fig. 39 g), this time heating and softening 
a little less glass than before, but enough 
to prevent the narrowing of the lube. 

Successive flattenings and blowings will 
soon thin the wall of the rounded end with¬ 
out appreciably altering the diameter of 
the tube, Fig. 39 i. When the flattened end 
is fairly thin, a really hard and sharp blast 
of air will blow the end right out instead of 
rounding it, Fig. 39 j. If too much glass is 
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Fig. 39. Preparation for a Straight Joint 

/. End lOiindctJ off by blowing. 

g . ht nnd i , Successive iliilk’njrigs .'iiul bJoivings In iJifu 
the wall q 1 tlio Olid. 

j , Thin Diid blown out. 

k , Ends plhyctl out. 

l , ILlongaUou maintaining wnlls of unifoun tUicKness. 

heated, or if the blowing is not sharp and 
hard enough, the thinned end may be splayed 
out €TS at /<?, Fig. 39. It is difficult then to 
make a good joint. Close the other end of 
one of the two tubes cither by sealing or 
with a small rubber bung or a piece of rubber 
tubing plugged with glass rod. The two 
lubes may now be joined. Bring them, 
rotating with their axes in the same line, 
into the edge of a large hot flame until the 
thinned ends just show signs of fusing. 
Allow the air blast to die down while the 
two ends arc brought into the middle of 
the flame and gently pushed together, the 
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rotation ceasing only while the ends arc being 
joined. Pull them apart a very little when 
joined,to prevent local thickening, and anneal 
in and above the lui-ninovis flame. This 
gives quite a good joint usually, but it can 
be improved by heating all round with a 
small ilamc until the tubing just begins to 
be reduced in diameter at the junction, and 
blowing it gently back to size out of the 
flame. With practice, this treatment ensures 
a uniform thickness of wall and produces 
a joint which is scarcely visible. When one 
tube is larger than the other it may he 
reduced to the same size by heating with 
a fairly large flame and rotating it without 
drawing it out very much. Only that elonga¬ 
tion should be allowed which will maintain 
the walls of uniform thickness. Fig. 39, /. 
At this point it may well be stressed that 
proficiency in glassworJcing comes only 
through practice and the exercise oi care 
and patience. It is well worth while spending 
a little time gaining a measure of skill in 
sealing and joining, to get the “fcel“ of 
softening glass and to learn its characteristics 
before attempting more difficult operations. 

To nmk& a tee joint .—Prepare a sealed 
tube, thinned at the open end (Fig. 39 j;), and 
seal the crosspiece tube at one end. Warm 
up the latter in the middle and then heat it 
at one place with the point of a small flame 
until the glass begins to collapse, Fig. 40 m. 
Blow it out gently to raise a small bulb at 
the side. Fig. 40 n. Flatten the top of the 
bulb and blow it right out to make a hole 
(Fig. 40 0), surrounded by a thinned wall. 
Before attempLing the joint, be sure that the 
prepared tube is the same size as the hole; 
if not, make another part and keep the 
rejected item for possible use on another 
occasion. 

To make the joint, heat the thinned parts 
as before at the edge of a fairly large blowpipe 
flame and bring them together in the flame 
with the diminishing air supply. It is essential 
that a perfect contact should be made right 
round the junction. Fig. 40 P- A small pin¬ 
hole, resulting from incomplete adhesion, if 
noticed early may be covered with a small 



Fig. .^o. ‘Maiung a Iee 

Sealed crosspiece lulo healed al one place. 

w. Class blown oul ffpnliy Id raise a sniJjJ buJb, 

o. Top of bulb flattened and blown out to tnalce hole. 

p. Coulncl made right round the junction. 

q. joint bloivn out a little. 

r. Bulb collapsed lo a smoother curve. 

bead of glass put oil in the flame from a 
length of capillary tubing. This will usually 
be found in plenty near the blowpipe bench. 
If unnoticed, the hole soon becomes enlarged 
beyond remedy when the surrounding glass 
is softened—a surface tension effect. After 
annealing the joint, (Fig. 40 p), for a short 
time, heat it with a very small flanne in the 
angle of the junction and blow it out a 
little at this point. Fig. 40 q. A little further 
heating in the same place allows the incipient 
bulb to collapse to a smoother curve, (r), 
obliterating all sign of the junction there. 
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RepCLit this trcaiineut in the other angle, 
and at several other places, to smooth out 
the entire joint. At no time during the 
vwking should the glass be allowed to get 
cold, 

A sleam heater.—Take a i in. boiling tube 
and close it with a cork carrying a length of 
tube to serve as a moutbpiece. At the point 
a, Fig. 41, blow a hole and make a tee joint, 
using an aim which has been thinned at one 
end and sealed at the other. Blow a hole 
(Fig. 41 h) in the end of the tube, using the 
tubing through the cork as a mouthpiece. 



Fig. A Stium Hiiatkr 

a. PoinL lo bloiiv a liolc and nmke Icc ioinL, 

b. iind ol lub&. 

c. Open end of second Lule. 


Closing this mouLlipicce, seal on another 
thinned tube, left open at the other end 
(Fig, 41 c) to serve as the new mouthpiece, 
Cut off the end of the side arm and ronrtd 
off the edges- Remove the cork and replace 
it with another which has been bored to 
carry a f in* test tube. An object placed 
inside the lest tube may now be heated by 
passing steam through the jacket, in at the 
side tube and out at c, Fig. 41. This appar¬ 
atus will be found useful for specific heat 
experiments. 

Blowing a bulb ,—^Having sealed a length 
of tubing, as in Fig. 38 /, a small bulb may 
be made on the end by heating the last in, 
or so, allowing it to thicken, and blowing it 
out. This method is, of course, well known 
and widely used, except that the initial 
sealing is not always clone c’arefuUy. 

If too long a lump of glass is allowed to 
form on the end in the hope of getting a large 
bulb, or if the zone of greatest heating is not 
maintained at the end of the seal, but is 
allowed to move along the tube, the sides 
of the bulb are usually thin and the bottom 
thickened like a lens, Fig, 42 6. The glass 
tube should be relatively cool, and rigid like 
a glassblower's metal blowpipe, while the 
sealed part represents the lump of glass at 
its working end. When a larger bulb is 
required, particularly with thermometer 
tubing, two small ones should be made as a 
starting point. First heat the end with a 
small flame and blow it out a little (Fig. 
42 c), then with the same small flame applied 
a short distance further along the tube make 
a second bulb, Fig. 42 d. Using a flame large 
enough to take in both bulbs, blow the large 
one (Fig. 42 e). In this way the wall may be 
kept more iinifonn in thickness. It is essen¬ 
tial to remember that tubes should be 
maintained in rotation throughout the heat¬ 
ing, and should be turned do^vn to the 
vertical position as soon as the heating 
ceases and blowing begins, otherwise the 
bulb will be lopsided. The making of a bulb 
in the middle of a length of tubing is an 
operation requiring rather more practice. 
The tube, sealed at one end, should be heated 
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Fig. 42. Blowing a Buld 

a. Dulb on scaled end ol tubing. 

Result of Loo long a himp ol glass being allowed lo lorm 
on the end of the lube. 

c. Rirsl of Lwo smtill bulbs lo make one large bulb. 

d. Second small bulb. 

e. Large bulb bJan7i kom two small ones, 

/. Walls thickened for bulb. 

g- Bulb blown from (/). 
h. ^[o^Ul □£ funnel being shaped. 

RE—VOL, IV-S 


wlicre Liie bulb is WciiUctl and tiic ends eased 
in a little to shorten the Lube by a small 
amount while thickening the walls in the 
heated part (Fig. 42 /). WJicn this is done, 
put the tube in a vertical position and blow 
the bulb (Fig. 42 ^). The difficulty i.s to heat 
the central part sufficiently without produc¬ 
ing a twist in it due to unequal turning. The 
two hands must work together; that is what 
requires the practice. 

If an oxy-gas blowpipe is available—it 
must have a metal or quartz jet—pyrex 
tubing may he used instead of soda glass. 
It is easier to work and does not need to be 
annealed; it is therefore a good material to 
use for practice, though its higher cost may 
be prohibitive in many eases. 

A thistle funnel .—This may be made from 
a bulb tube by flattening the end of the bulb 
in a flame and blowing it I'iglit out. 

The rough edge left is then rounded off 
in a large flame and the mouth of the funnel 
shaped by rotating il against a carbon rod 
while still soft, as at /i, Fig. 42. An electrode 
from an electric arc lamp serves the purpose 
very well. 

.Shapingxvilh carbon .—Flectrodes of various 
sizes will be found useful for opening the 
mouth of a tube and for similar operations, 
while a charcoal block may be used to 
produce flat surfaces. 

Weighing bottles, for example, may be 
made from broken boiling tubes by sealing 
them, flattening the end in the flame, as in 
Fig. 38 e, and then pressing them gently on 
a charcoal block to ensure that the base is 
flat enough to allow the bottle to stand 
firmly. The chief thing to avoid in this 
operation is the production of a thick base. 
The rounded end of the sealed tube should 
therefore be worked thin by the method 
shown in Fig. 39 , /-h before flattening. 

Sealing platinum into glass ,—Seal a lengtli 
of glass tubing as in Fig. 38 c. Heat it at the 
tip with a very small flame and, touching it 
at this point with a licated glass rod, draw it 
out a little way, Fig, 43 a. 

Heat the tip again and blow a small bulb 
(Fig. 43 h) which is then flattened and blown 
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Fzg. 43. Seaunc Platinum Wji^e in a Tube 
( rt to e) 


/. Such an accutuulalion ol glass mlfihl cause a cr^ick. 


out, Fig. 43 c. Heat the platinum wire at 
the place where the seal is intended to occur, 
and fuse on to it a small bead of glass, using 
some waste capilliary tubing to provide the 
head. This ensures a good glass-platinum 
joint. In the flame, put the bead into the 
hole (Fig. 43 rf), and fuse the glass together. 
The end should then be blown to a rounded 
shape (Fig. 43 e) to avoid the accumulation 



Fiq, .1^. An Electrode fou ^ Water 
Voltameter 

n, Plnllnum bll. 
it. Sc.ilcd tubo, 
c. Bared copper wire, 
tl, Test lube, 


of glass at the seal (Fig. 43 /). In a similar 
way the platinum elcclfodes may be sealed 
into the side of a tube, as in a eudiometer. 

Welding oi platinum, —This seems to be 
an appropriate place at which to mention 
the welding of platinum, which is done with¬ 
out the aid of a flux. It is really a two-man 
job. One person holds a length of wire lying 
on the face of a square of foil about ^ in. 
above the surface of an anvil, while the second 
heats the platinum to white heat with a 
blowpipe flame, or bunsen flame, and welds 
the two parts together with one smart blow 
from a small hammer. This is all that is 
required, 

A water voUaineier .—An electrode is shown 
in section in Fig. 44, The platinum foil 
(Fig, 44 a), is welded to a platinum wire, 
which passes through a sealed tube (Fig. 



Fig. 45. A Water Voltameter 

n. Two strips of ebonite or bakclile. 
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44 into mercury. A bared copper wire 
(Fig. 44 c) clipping into the mercury, connects 
the electrode to a battery. A test tube 
(Fig. 44 d) stands over the foil. 

In Fig. 45 two such electrodes are fixed 
in holes drilled between two strips of ebonite 
or bakelitc (Fig. 45 «)> bolted together, on 


the face of which are fixed two spring clips 
of a size to take a test tube. The assembly 
is rested across the mouth of a beaker of 
electrolyte. The test tubes are filled with the 
electrolyte, inverted and clipped into posi¬ 
tion. Copper wires from the battery, dipping 
into the mercury, complete the circuit, 


BASIC STRUCTURES AND MECHANISMS 


Some features arc found to be common 
to many of the models dealt with in science 
handicraft, and a knowledge of their con¬ 
struction and scope is a good starting point 
from which to approach the design of 
apparatus. Several of the more important 
ones are dealt with here. 

Woodwork joints.—Fig. 46 shows some of 
the simple joints which are useful in appara¬ 
tus construction. While the sample given is 
not comprehensive, it should cover most of 
the needs in a normal course of science 
handicraft, and it is probable that the 
teachers who find the need for more will be 
those who already have a close acquaintance 
with woodworking operations. To a great 
degree, the cutting of joints may he avoided 
by recourse to iron angle brackets and 
screwed face plates, but in most cases at 
the sacrifice of appearance and rigidity. 
The time spent in constructing a sound 
joint is time well spent. 

Lapped joint ,—46 A. This is used in 
the building of a framework such as is found 
in the mechanics frame, Fig. 6. It is quickly 
made, since it can be cut entirely with a 
tenon saw, and when constructed accurately 
will be found to give good service. Mark 
out and cut one lap first and then, fitting it 
to the other piece of wood, mark out the 
other lap from it, talting care in this, as in 
all such work, to make the sawciit on the 
waste side of the marked line. The joint is 
secured with both glue and screws, the latter 
passing freely through the first lap to grip 







the second, thus allowing the joint to be 
pulled up tightly. 

Bridle joint.• —Fig. 46 B. This may be 
used as an alternative to the lapped joint. 
It is rather more difficult to make, but give.s 
greater strength and rigidity. After marking 
out the tongue, or tenon, on one piece of 
wood, mount it vertically in a vice and cut 
the sides of tlic tenon with a tenon saw, 
Next grip the wood horizontally and ciiL 
the two shoulders. Before cutting the other 
piece check the measurements and decide 
on which aide of the marked lines the cuts 
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are to be made. Then saw down the sides 
of the slot to the required depth and pare 
away the waste with a chisel. A good deal 
of time may be saved if a mortise chisel is 
available, for this tool is designed to stand 
up to blows from a wooden mallet, when it 
will remove the waste quite rapidly. If tlie 
joint is well cut, glue is quite sufficient to 
hold it. 

The bridle joint is really an open morthe 
md kmn. If tlic joint is to be made in the 
fonn of a Tee piece instead of at the end of 
the wood, a tenon is cut on the one piece 
as with the bridle joint, and the socket, or 
mortise, is marked out on the other. Since 
this is no longer at the end of the wood, 
the sides of the mortise cannot be cut with 
a saw; the entire waste must be talcen out 
by the use of chisels and perhaps dowel 
bits. A line of holes may be jnade near to 
one anodier in the waste wood with a dowel 
bit which is almost as wide as the mortise. 
The sides are then cleaned up with a'' firmer ” 
chisel, and the ends with a mortise chisel. 

Fixing of npYighk ,—A good way to obtain 
a rigid fixture is to notcli the baseboard, as 
shown in Tig. 47 A, to house the upright. 
The sides of the notch are cut with a tenon 
saw and the waste wood removed with a 
chisel so that the upright may be glued 
finnly in position and held, to give additional 
strength, with a screw passing freely through 
a countersunk hole in the centre of the housed 
portion of the upright, to grip into the 
baseboard. 

Further rigidity is provided by cutting a 
dovetail in the end of the upright as in Fig, 
47 B, and housing it in a notch in the base¬ 
board, cut to the required shape. The notch 
could be marked out by using the dovetail 
as a pattern, The shoulders resting on the 
baseboard prevent movement from side to 
side. Secure the joint with glue. 

When another board lias to be 
erected at a right angle to a baseboard it 
may be necessary to support it with a 
bracket to make it rigid. Cut a piece of wood 
to the shape of a in Fig. 48, and see that it 
fits snugly into position, It may be secured 






Fig. 48. A Wooden EnACKirr 

ii. Sha^)cd i)ipr,o of ivood for iiipporl. 
b. Upnght glued in channel to bascboaul. 
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with screws passing freely through couiUcr- 
sank holes, as shown, to grip the baseboard 
and the upright, or the screws may be driven 
from the face of the upright and from tlic 
underside of the base to grip the bracket. 
The choice depends largely on convenience 
and appearance. In either case, with only 
the two point fixing as shown in the diagram, 
some step must be taken to secure the 
bottom of the upright. A sound method is 
to cut a channel in the baseboard, about 
I in. deep, to take the upright which is glued 
into it as at b, (Fig. 48) though for most 
purposes an adequate fixing will be provided 
by passing two or three screws up through 
the base into the end of the upright which 
then may stand flush on tlie base without 
being inset. Although the screws are being 
put into end grain, a strong joint may be 
made, in this case, so long as the screws 
penetrate at least In the making of 

all joints, care should be taken not to remove 
too much wood at the first cut, and to cut 
on the waste side of the marked lines. Tight¬ 
ness of fit can be rectified easily by paring 
away a little of tlic excess wood with a 
chisel or plane, but a sloppy fit will always 
mean a weak joint. 

Bearings.—Several types of bearing are 
shown in figures 49-54, each having certain 
advantages and limitations. These should be 
considered in making a choice for any piece of 
apparatus according to the need for strengtli, 
case of construction, friction losses, etc. 

A very simple type consisting essentially 
of needle points running in centrepunch 
dents is shown in Fig. 49 A. If the thrust 
of the supports against the spindle is light, 
this bearing is almost frictionless and is very 
good for light work such as a suspension for 
galvanometer needles, and for the axle of 
the rotor in light electrical motors, Fig. 47. 
Sewing needles, knitting needles, and silver 
steel rod may all be used as spindles. The 
main drawback to this type is that it does 
not permit the taking of a drive, as the lateral 
tension of the pulley string will drag the 
points out of their sockets. 


Fig. 49 B is a modification of Fig. 49 A, 
to allow a light drive to be tal<GU, and retains 
the needle point which is prevented from 
slipping by the plain bearing incorporated 
as in the sketch. If the metal is bent twice 
over a former and drilled at c (Fig. 49 B) to 
accommodate the spindle, the point can be 
left to make contact with llic other part of 
tile support at b, Fig. 49 B. No centrepunch 
dent is needed in this case. 



FiCt, 49. Two Nkedlil-Point Be mu nos 

A. rt, llentlinssstrip, 

b. Ccnliqiiincli dents. 

B. Tlie plain liojirlng al c gives lalcral slrcnglli. 

A further modification of the same prin¬ 
ciple shown ill Fig. 50, with stouter materials, 
will be found nseful for such apparatus as 
Morse keys, sounders, dip needles, etc. The 
supports arc of brass strip about I in. wide 
by g in., or even thicker, drilled to take the 
fixing screws and bent to a right angle. 
Annealing will probably be needed. The two 
supports are then ii-\cd in a ^'icc, back Lo 
back with their bases level, and drilled with 
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Fig. 50. An Adjustadle Needle Bearing 

J. Depressions made with a drill. 

Locknuts, 


a clearing dnll to penetrate one and to form 
a substantial depression in the other, Fig, 
50 (I, A similar depression is drilled in the 
end of a bolt which is held in position by two 
locknuts at e, Fig. 50. As alternatives, the 
hole might be drilled with a tapping drill 
and tapped to take the bolt and one locknut, 
or one of the nuts might be sweated into 
position on tlie face of the support at e, 
Fig. 50. If the metal is thick enough to take 
a thread, the first of these two alternatives is 
probably the best method of securing the 
bolt. It leaves only one nut loose for 
adjustment. 

Sometimes one wants to dispense with a 
locknut, and yet have a screw which will 



Fig. 5t. A I^IitxiioD or Tightening a Screw 

Tlic screw (/) Is lipld liy UElilcning llic siniiilcr 
screw [li), tliiis closing the gap (g), 


keep its adjustment. In this case, when the 
support is thick enough to allow it, a 2 B.A. 
tapping hole is drilled for the screw (Fig. 51/) 
and one of 4 B.A, size at h (Fig, 51) above 
it and at a right angle to it. A sawcut at 
g (Fig. 51) is taken through to the larger 
hole, which is then tapped to take the screw, 
Fig, 51 /. The other screw, h (Fig, 51) is 
intended to close the gap (Fig. 51 g) if 
required, therefore a clearing drill must be 
put through the hole as far as the gap, and the 
remainder of the hole, on the other side, tapped 
for 4 B.A. The smaller screw may often be 
dispensed with, the tightening being achieved 
by closing the gap slightly with light ham-mer 
blows, or by forcing it closed in a vice. 

Figs. 52 A and B arc examples of plain 
bearings, which can give very efficient 
service if kept lubricated. They have the 
advantage of lateral strength and are par¬ 
ticularly suited for operating a pulley drive. 
The wearing quality will depend largely on 
the depth of contact provided in the bearing. 



Fig. 52. Plain Bearings 

A. ff. Support. 

j. Shallow hacksaw slots, 

k . Spring clip. 

n. I. Rounn brass rod. 
m. Oil hole, 
u. Dnsli sweat od on. 
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Fig. 52 A shows a plain hole drilled in Lhe Fig* 54 shows a simple thrust bearing 
support, a, the shaft being held in position capable of talcing a heavy load. It is very 
by a spring clip, A, shaped without heat efficient. A hole is drilled in the shaft, s, to 
treatment from a lengtli of steel wire. It take a ball-bearing which may either be a 
beds down into two shallow hacksaw slots driven fit or be held in position with a spot 
at y, a washer preventing contact between of liquid cement. The other bearing surface 
the support and the clip. This is quite a is a hardened steel rod, r, ^ust an easy fit 
simple and effective method of fixing the in the hole. This is ground off quite flat and 
shaft. Two inodihcations arc shown in Fig, sweated into position in the bedplate. 

52 B. A short length of round brass rod 
sweated to the face of the support before 
drilling increases the effective thickness of 
the metal at this point, and thus prolongs 
the lile of the bearing. It also allows lor the 
provision of an oil duct, In this diagram the 
shaft is shown to be drilled to take the split 
pin in place of the spring clip. This is more 
positive than tlic spring, which may become 

dislodged; but that should seldom occur. V 



So far we have two methods of securing 
the shaft against movement along its axis— 
the spring clip and the split pin. Adjustment 
along the axis is possible \yith these methods 
only by packing with washers of various 
thiclmesses. Where wider adjustment is 
advisable we may use a collar, nbich is a 
section of brass rod filed flat at the two ends 
and drilled for the axle and for a setscreu', 
Fig. 53, p. The setscrew beds down on a 



I'lG. 53. Two Loc\;ing Ditviciis 

p. Collar and sc I screw. 
if. Locknuts. 


part of the axle which has been filed flat, 
or it may bed in a depression made by 
a drill, il adjustmc]U along the axis is un¬ 
necessary. This method may also be used 
for fitting a flywheel, a cam operating an 
electrical contact, etc. A further stop is 
available by the use of lockinils (Fig. 53 
ij], one nut being tightened up on Iho 


Fig. 54. A Thrust BnAumo 

r. Ilardcncd slfcJ jod, 

s. Slialt. 

All bearings should be lubricated with 
machine oil or some similar light lubricant. 

It is sometimes advisable to have a metal 
bearing in a wooden structure as, for 
example, in an oscillating beam. This can 
be provided by screwing two drilled face¬ 
plates to the beam as in Fig. 55, malting an 
oversize hole in ilie wood so that it does 
not touch the axle. 



other, 


I'm. 55. A Pack 
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An alternative method is to make a hole plate to take the shaft and bearing spindle, 
in the wood to take a short length of drilled which are tinned and sweated into position, 
brass rod, which is fixed with liquid cement, When the crank is required at some point 
to serve as a bush. shaft other than an end, a double 

form is employed, Fig. 56 C, This is built 
Cranks,—These arc required in model up as before, using two drilled plates. To 
construction whenever a reciprocating move- avoid difficulty in getting a correct align¬ 
ment is to be linked up with a rotary one. ment in the two parts of the main shaft, it 
The eccentric movement is but a modified is passed right through the two plates while 
crank. Some of the simpler methods of the bearing spindle is passed through the 
construction are given below, and illustrated other two holes. Both rods are tinned and 
in Fig. 5G. sweated into their holes and then the short 

Wlien the axle is of mild steel or soft iron length of shaft between the plates is cut out 
it may be bent cold in a vice to form the with a hacksaw. Any portions of rod then 
simple crank shown in Fig. 56 A. The con- protruding are filed away. One difficulty 
nccting rod may be prevented from slipping with this type of crank is that the end bear- 
off the crank by one of the methods already ing of the connecting rod must be built up 
given in the section dealing with bearings. (Fig, 57) since it cannot just be slipped on 
Steel axles may be treated in the same way the spindle as it is when the crank is at the 
if well annealed, or if the bending is done end of the shaft. 

at red heat either by holding them with A suggested method of making this end 
pliers and hammering them over the horn bearing is as follows;— 

of a small anvil, or by lining the jaws of a For a ^ in. spindle take a f in, length of 

vice with slips of asbestos sheeting before brass bar, | in. by J in. cross section. With 
bending them over the vice jaws as described very careful working, J in. by 1 in. would 

in the section on tlie bending of metal. do. In one end drill a hole to take the con- 

Fig, 56 B is an alternative to A. The nccting rod to a depth of about Jin., Fig. 
crank may be built up to save the space 57 a. With a hacksaw cut across the metal 
lost at each of the bends, which may be at d (Fig. 57), true up the face of the cut, 
considerable with shafts of greater diameter sweat the two parts together, and through 
than I in. Two holes are drilled in a brass the J in. dimension drill another hole in the 


a b 



Fig. sCi. Construction of Ckanks 

A, A simiile lent rotl. 11 and C. Tin ill-up cranks. 

n-&. Pari of shafl Lo be cul away. 
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Kzt;. 57. An End Bi?ai?/ng 

a. Eml ol camiecllng rod, 

b. Hole to take spindle. 

c. .ArljnsUng screws. 

rf. Metal cul by hacksaw Uu'oubU the centre. 

face of the bar to accommodate the in. 
spindle (Fig. 57 6), With a 6 B.A.. tapping 
drill make two holes in the other end of the 
bar (Fig. 57 coimtersinlc them. 

Separate the two parts by gentle heating. 
Now put a 6 B.A. clearing drill through the 
two conntersitnlc holes in tlie small part of 
the metal, and tap the continuation of the 
holes 6 B.A, The parts may tlien he 
assembled on the crank. 

The eccentric assembly, shown in Fig. 58. 
is particularly useful in the construction of 
plywood working models such as internal 
combustion engines, steam engines, etc. 
Glue and brad a disc of 6 min. plywood, 
(Fig. 58 B, a), at the correct eccentricity, 
to the face of, say, a flywheel (Fig 58 B, t) 
and cut out the connecting rod (Fig. 58 B, c) 
of 5 mm. plywood, the other i nun. of thick¬ 
ness serving as a clearance. File and glass- 
paper the hole to give a free yet uniform lit, 
and place the connecting rod in position. 

Cover the bearing with a disc of thin ply¬ 
wood (Fig. 58 B, d) about 2 mm. thick and 
sufficiently larger than the disc, a (Fig. 
58 B), to act as a retaining piece, Glue and 


brad it into position. If this hearing is 
lubricated with french chalk it is quite 
efficient. 

The same construction can be usefully 
used for other bearings in plywood models 



I’Tc;. 58. Eccentric Beathngs 
A. rbn. 

n. Scclionctl dev n I ion, matlc in plyucjoA. 

C . The s ame bearing, inncU' 1 ri in c I al, 
n. Plywnod disc. 
l<, T’lj’wlirei. 
t. Coiineclinp rod, 
t/. Disc coverifrg^ iif icriujc. 

Screw, 
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in addition to eccentrics; e.g., valve rockers, 
little and big ends, crossheads, etc. . . . 

Fig. 58 C shows a similar construction in 
metal. A disc cut from say in. round brass 
rod is sweated to the face of the wheel, 
drilled and tapped so that a sheet brass 
cover plate may be screwed into position to 
retain the connecting rod. 

Flexible transmissions. —^Thc two methods 
dealt with here are chosen lor their simplicity 
of construction and effectiveness in use. 

They will be lomid to serve most, if not 
all, the purposes required in ordinary science 
handicraft, though others may be needed 
for model engineering. The first (Fig. 59 A) 
involves the use of a length of window- 
curtain spring, obtainable at most iron- 

A 


1 1 



Fio. 59. ri-KxiBT-K Transmissions 
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mongers and " sixpennystores. With the 
shaft in a vice, and using the safe edge of a 
file against the jaws, file a round tenon (Fig. 
59 A, a and 6) on the end of each part of the 
shaft, of the right size for a force lit into the 
spring. Solder run in at each junction secures 
the spring to the halves of the shaft. Apart 
from its ease of construction, this transmis¬ 
sion has the further advantage that the spring 
acts as a shock absorber giving a smooth 
power output. If the spring is short it can 
take quite a powerful drive, and will function 
at a large angle of deviation, 

The second (Fig, 59 B) is made from two 
lengths of shafting, each of which is cut along 
its axis for a length of about ^ in. After 
annealing, each half of the split end is bent 
outwards at a right angle, the two faces 
filed flat, and drilled with a small clearing 
drill- A disc, about i in. diameter, is cut 
from thin leather,—a piece of cowhide or 
the upper of an old boot,—and pierced with 
four holes. Small bolts are passed through 
the split ends and the leather and fixed with 
nuts, so that the shafts lie on either side of 
the leather with the splayed ends at a right 
angle to one another. This gives a very 
smooth transmission with an angle of devia¬ 
tion up to about 30^*, and is capable of 
taking a heavy drive. 

Making a bobbin.—While the coils in 
many electrical models may be wound 
directly on to the soft iron core of the 
electromagnet (Fig. 60) both the appearance 
and ease of winding are improved if the 
wire is wound on to a bobbin. These arc 
frequently found in commercial articles 



Fig. Go, Winding a Coil wrrnouT a Bobbin 

The liinis should be laid closely logcllicr, niul I he mirnbiT of 
hulls decreased in successive layers. 
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turned lip from a wooden rod in a Jafcho, 
blit a serviceable bobbin may be made in 
the following way without the use of a 
lathcj Fig. 6i. 




Fig, 6i. Making a Eodhin 

A. Wooden formers. 

11 , Cyliiulor. 

C, L^inchcd cards Axed. 

r, ff-rt, Kxccss ciiL ni\ay on rculral lubp. 


First maJee a former on wJnch to coiistruci 
the bobbin and to carry out the subsequent 
wiring. Tliis may be a piece of the actual 
iron rod forming the core of the magnet, 
filed to a tenon at one cud if necessary to 
fit into the chuck of a whcelbracc, or a piece 
of wood which may have any sliai:>e of cross 
section—^roiincb square, rectangular, ellip¬ 
tical—according to the need of the situation. 
Its generality is one of the advantages of 
this method of construction. 

At the centre of one end cf the wooden 
former, a wood screw is driven in and its 
head removed with a hacksaw. This is to 
fit into the cliuck of a wheel brace. Fix the 
brace horizontally in a vice, with the chuck 
pointing to the left Iiancl side, Take care 
not to put too much pressure on the frame 
of the brace as tliis is usually made of cast 
iron and is therefore rather biittle, yet be 
sure that it is firmly fixed. Facings of cork 
from old table mats, or slats of soft wood 
between llio jaws and the frame of the brace, 
are useful safety measures. Now fix the 
former in the chuck and by rotating it see 
that it is centrally mounted. This is of 
importance later, when the winding is to be 
done. 

Assuming that one is making a circular 
bobbin of i in. aperture and with i in. breadth 
of winding, cut a few lengths of absorbent 
duplicating paper, in. wide, with a knife 
and steel rule, and paste it thoroughly with 
office paste—not glue. Smear vaseline ligh tly 
all over the former and then wind on to it 
several layers of the pasted paper, pasted 
side outward, to build up a cylinder about 
jig in, thick, Fig. 6i B. 

Next punch or cut some liolcs in a sheet 
of strawboard about the outside size of the 
paper cylinder, and cut it into pieces for 
bobbin ends. Test them for fit, screwing tlie 
paper cylinder through the hole by rotating 
it while applying one of the punched cards 
lightly to the end of the cylinder. The fit 
can be adjusted by adding more or removing 
a little of the pasted paper. When fitted, 
push one card along to the cud by the 
chuck. Cut some more paper strips, this time 
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exaclly an inch in width, and build up a 
lurther so as a central distance 

piece. Fix a punched card at each end, 
butting evenly against this distance piece, 
Fig. 6i C. Then cut some more strips J in. 
wide and apply them, after pasting, outside 
the cardboard to retain the latter in position. 
Place the partly completed bobbin in an 
oven at about 8o° to dry thoroughly before 
proceeding further, When hard and dry, 
■mount the bobbin again in the chuck, and 
as it is rotated hold a pencil against each 
end to mark out circles. Trim the cardboard 
to the marked lines to make the discs, and 
witlr a razor blade or very sharp knife cut 
away any excess on the central tube (Fig. 
( 3 i D, a-a) to leave i in. of the shoulder out¬ 
side each disc. Give the bobbin several 
coats of shellac solution to strengthen and 
to insulate the paper and the cardboard, 
ensuring that each coat is dry before the 
application of the next. Tlic drying of the 
shellac may be accelerated by using an oven 
at about Co'C- 

Whiding the coil .—^Make a small hole 
through one disc of the bobbin, as near the 
centre as possible, and pass about 12 in. of 
wire through it from the inside. Make this 
wire fast round the chuck to pjrevent the 
bobbin from turning on the former. Holding 
the wii’e in the left hand and turning the 
handle of the brace clockwise with the right, 
feed the wire on to the bobbin to lay lire 
turns firmly side by side, A little practice 
will allow the coils to be wound rapidly and 
neatly. When using cotton coveretl wire 
give a liberal coating of shellac after every 
two layers, This helps to .show up the new 
wire, and olten prevents uncoiling if the 
tension should be released during winding. 
It also binds and insulates the coil when 


completed. When the later layers of wire 
have become uneven, as sometimes happens, 
a neat finish may be obtained by cutting 
from a postcard a strip just wide enough to 
span the coil, wrapping it round tlie untidy 
coil and winding the final layer on the card 
foundation. Finish off the last layer by 
passing the wire of the last turn back under 
the last but one, thus making a half hitch, 
to prevent uncoiling, and give the whole a 
coal of shellac or other insulating varnish. 
Bobbins of this structure may be used in 
electric motors, galvanometers, trans¬ 
formers, etc., Figs. 7, 63, 68, 

For making the hole in the strawboard 
for circular bobbins up to about in, dia¬ 
meter, corkborers will be found satisfactory, 
but a cleaner hole is obtained if a punch is 
used. Get some iron tubing (Fig. 62) of 
various sizes, cut pieces about 3 in. long, and 
file one end to give a sharp edge, finishing it 
.smooth by grinding if necessary, Lay the 
strawboard on a block of hard wood, tapping 



Fig, 62. A Punch made rnoii Metal 
Tube 


the punch smartly with a hammer to make 
the hole. A set of such home made punches 
is often useful 

Fig, 63 shows the use of a bobbin held 
down by brass clips, a, as the foundation of 
a galvanometer. The needle, together with 
an axle, pointer and balance weight, pass 
through a piece of cork, c (Fig. 63) which is 
then suspended between centrepunclr dents, 
as at b, Fig. 63. 
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MATERIALS 


Swedish so!l; iron.—^This metal is easily 
ivorJced, requiring a lubricant while being 
drilled or tapped. It readily forms a 
temporary magnet by induction and is a 
moderate electrical conductor. 

Sheet .—iG g, may be used for field magnets 
and armatures. 

Rou?id ijL and Jin, ai’e useful for 

cores of horseshoe magnets j wire nails may 
be used when smaller sections are required. 

Wire ,—16 g. iron wire cut to length and 
bundled is used as the core of induction coils 
and shocking coils. 

Steel,—IL is more difficult to work this 
metal, being hard and rather brittle, though 
it can be forged at red heat, and in the 
smaller sections may be worked coid after 
aiincalmg. WJjcn hard, it juay be shaped 
and finished by grinding on an emery wheel. 
It may be magnetised by induction, differing 
from soft iron in that the magnetism is 
retained to a large degree. 

Clochsprmgs .—Are used for making leaf 
springs and magnetic compass needles (sec 
Heat treatment). 

Round rod. —lin, and ^ in. silver steel 
rods, supplied in 13 in. lengths are useful 
for shafts, scribers, and small permanent 
magnets. Knitting needles may be used for 
smaller sizes than those mentioned above. 

Wire. —24, 28, and 32 g. steel wire should 
be available for making coil springs by 
winding cold on to a former in a wheelbrace 
(see the paragraph on making a spring). 

Tinplate,—Resists corrosion while the coat¬ 
ing of tin IS unbroken, therefore when 
marking otit use a pencil instead of a scriber. 
For complete protection against corrosion, 
the cut edges slioiild be coated liglitly wilJi 
solder, } 3 eing very easy to work and easily 
soldered, tinplate is useful for light construc¬ 
tional work It lias a soft iron base capable 


of magnetisation and can therefore be 
employed for making laminated field mag- 
nets as in Fig. 64. In all probability an 
abundant source of tinplate will be found in 
biscuit boxes, canisters, etc. 



I'lG, 64. A Laminated Field Core, isiAnii: 
OF Tinplate 


f?, h. Post lion of bends, 

c. Centra ol Lhc arc, and po'iUion of Ibo axle. 

Brass,—^This has good working qualities 
and can easily be soldered. It may be 
hardened by liammering. It is a valuable 
material for constructional purposes, partic¬ 
ularly in the case of electrical apparatus, since 
it is noii-inagnetic and an excellent electrical 
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cojiductor. Jirass is a ^^ood thermal coiidnctor 
also. There is no need for a lubricanL 
during any ol the normal working processes. 

Shed. —18, 22, 24, and 26 g., obtained in 
sheets 4 ft. by 2 ft., arc useful sizes for 
general construction work; they can be cut 
with shears, and bent cold without appreci¬ 
able weakening. 26 g. sheet, hammered out 
on a smooth anvil, serves very well for 
spring contact brushes. 

Round rod ,—f in. diameter rod is fre¬ 
quently of use for malting buslies, collars, 
pillars, etc. Other sizes for general work, 
and to take convenient threads, are J in. for 
0 B.A.; ffl- in. for 2 B.A.; l^in, for 4 B.A. 

BaY,—\\xi, by | in., and | in. by Jin. 
will be found useful for pillars and for the 
bosses of clamps, etc. 

Tnbe,^^\\\. and in. outside diameter 
tube, with a wall thickness of 18 to 20 g., 
can be used for making commutators. Jin. 
tube is sometimes handy for use as distance 
pieces. 

Strip.—\ in by J in. finds a place in con¬ 
struction work to serve as a support for a 
bearing and to answer the occasional need 
for a material which is stronger than the 
16 g. sheet. It will generally need to be 
annealed before being bent to a right angle. 

Copper.—This is rather too soft for construc¬ 
tional work, though it may bo hardened by 
hammering. Its working qualities arc similar 
to those of a soft brass. It also is an excellent 
electrical and thermal conductor, and is non¬ 
magnetic. 
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Shed ,—Is seldoin needed, though the 24 g. 
will sometimes be found useful. 

"Tube ,—In Jin. and Jin. diameter sizes 
copper tube may be used in the making of 
steam jets (Figs. 3 and 4), and convection 
apparatus. In the annealed condition these 
small sections may be bent easily* though 
care must be talceji to avoid Jdnkmg, One 
may guard against this by filling the tube, 
prior to bending, with melted resin or with 
closely packed, fine silversand. 

Game.—Two Jayci’s of fine copper gauze 
wrapped round a brass strip where it touches 
the commutator ensures a smooth and con¬ 
tinuous electrical contact. It is secured at 
the back with a touch of solder. 

T'Kw.—The gauges most commonly used 
in the construction of electrical models in 
schools are 24 and 26. Heavier gauges are 
hardly ever called for except in the construc¬ 
tion of transformers, and the lighter gauges 
arc not very easy to wind when making an 
electromagnet. Double cotton covered wire 
will answer most purposes, particularly if 
it is given an insulating coat of shellac 
varnish. It is sometimes possible to obtain 
supplies of wire from cheap disposal stores, 
much of it being enamelled, This will be 
found quite suitable for general purposes, 
the enamel being a very efficient insulator 
so long as it is undamaged. It is sufficiently 
flexible to stand icasonablc bending without 
failure. One disadvantage of enamelled 
wire is its tendency to become unwound 
from the bobbin if the tension is released. 
The Iasi liim should therefore be adequately 


COPPER WIRE DATA 

The figures quoted below are intended as close approximations and should be regarded as such. 


Standard wire gauge 

iG 

17 

18 

24 

26 

28 

32 

Diameter of bare wire . 

'O64 in. 

■056 in. 

■048 in. 

’022 in. 

■018 in. 

■015 111, 

on in. 

Yards per pound . 

27 

35 

48 

230 

340 

0 

0 

950 

Turns per iiicli . . , 

13 

15 

17 

32 

3 b 

40 

5 {> 

Safe current, single wire, amps. 

IS 

12 

9 

3 

2 

i-S 

I-O 

Safe currenL, close coil amps. 

6 

4-5 

3-5 

■75 

■50 

•30 

■15 

Resistance, ohms/yard . 

•0075 

■001 

■013 

•063 

•095 

.140 

■270 
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secured, An overall coat of varnish binds 
the coil when it is dry, 

Standard wire ^auge .—convert S.W-G. 
sizes to approximate fractions of an inch 
remember that i6 SAV.G. is equivalent to 
For every 6 numbers above or below 
i6 g. the thickness is halved or doubled. 

S.W.G. . log. i6g. 22 g. 28 g. 

Diam. . , ^in. -^in. 

Zinc.—Is sometimes used for light con¬ 
struction work. It is fairly easily corroded 
by add and alkaline solutions, but resists 
corrosion by the atmosphere and fresh or 
aquarium water. It should be worked at 
about 50°C, since it is brittle at room temper¬ 
atures, tending to crack along the line of a 
bend. It is easily soldered, using 10% hydro¬ 
chloric acid as a flux. Thin sheet zinc is used 
in making dry primary cells. When ordering, 
remember that the thickness is measured by 
a zinc gauge, not S.W.G. 



Lead.—Collect scrap lead and composition 
tube for casting flywheels, vice clamps, 
accumulator plates (for demonstration of 
the method of plate forming only), etc. 

Silver solder.—22 g, wire, bought by the 
ounce, will be found useful as a substitute 
for platinum in the making of electrical 
contacts. 

Tinsel.—^Tlie thin metal braid is handy 
for light flexible electrical connections such 
as the strip suspension in a moving coil 
galvanometer. 

Timbers. 

OaL —^Ilas a very good appearance and is 
useful for framework and baseboards. It is 
hard and is inclined to split when used in 
thin sections, The working qualities are 


generally good, so long as the tools are kept 
sharp, but occasionally one Jiiicls a board 
which is difficult owing to a great diversity 
in the direction of the grain. 

Mahogany .-—This includes the African 
''mahoganies,^' These timbers are excellent 
for baseboards, having a pleasant appearance 
and being capable of taking a flne finish. 
They are fairly soft and easily worked. 

Whitetvood, American or Nigerian .—^These 
are fairly strong and light, and may be 
recommended for both baseboards and 
framework when expense prevents the use 
of the two previous timbers. Whitewoods 
are usually easy to work, having a smooth 
texture and a grai n wliichis not pronounced, but 
occasionally one meets a sample which is very 
hard. They have no great tendency to split. 
Deal .—^This includes the many varieties 
of softwood available. These timbers are 
characterised by tlieir pronounced grain, 
which makes thciii strong in the direction 
of the grain but liable to split along the line 
of the spring wood. When straight grained 
and free from knots, they are very useful 
for framework construction, but one cannot 
recommend them for baseboards since they 
do not lend themselves to clean workman' 
ship and good finish. One merit is that they 
are cheap. 

Balsa .—^This is a very soft wood indeed, 
whose place in this list is due to its being 
the lightest timber obtainable. It is useful, 
therefore, in model aeroplane construction 
and the making of very light moving parts 
such as pointers, etc. It is worked by cutting 
with safety razor blades mounted singly, or 
in pairs for parallel cuts, in wooden handles, 
after which it requires no farther treatment 
than a possible light glasspapering. It can 
be obtained in many convenient sizes from 
those shops which cater for model making 
and similar hobbies. 

Plywood .—^Tliis is a valuable material for 
use in construction, and is obtained in a 
variety of thicknesses which are measured 
in millimetres, 4 mm., 5 mm., and 6 mm. 
tUrecply are most generally useful- Working 
diagrams of mechanisms are easily made if 
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a variety of thicknesses is at hand to give 
the necessary clearances between the moving 
parts. Such models are lubricated with 
French chalk. 

Note on wood finishing,—Having planed 
the surface of a piece of wood and smoothed 
it down with glasspaper, one is ready to 
give it a permanent finish. This may first 
involve a staining process, but whether 
stained or not, the wood will need to be 
given a polish, either with wax or French 
polish, both to improve its appearance and 
to prevent it from getting dirty. 

Staining.—Water stains, being cheap, effi¬ 
cient and easily applied, will generally meet 
the demands of science handicraft. Their 
one demerit is that they tend to raise the 
grain of the timber, but this may be over¬ 
come by giving the wood a preliminary 
treatment with cold writer, thus raising the 
grain before staining. When dry, the some¬ 
what roughened surface is rubbed down 
with glasspaper; the further wetting when 
the stain is applied raises the grain so little 
more, that only the lightest of glasspapering 
is needed to restore the surface. To apply 
the stain, take some of the liquid up on a 
pad of soft rag and rub it lightly into the 
wood with a spiral or figure of eight move¬ 
ment, covering the entire surface several 
times. Take care not to allow any part to 
dry out during the process, and avoid excess 
of stain which may form streams running 
on to some other part of the work, or which 
may lie on the surface in pools giving a 
patchy appearance when dry. 

Walmit ''crysiak*\ —^Dissolved in water 
with the addition of a little ammonia, these 
foim a brown stain which can be used with 
all the timbers mentioned above, but it gives 
rather a "muddy" finish to whitewood. 

Poiasmim dichromnie solutmi. —^This gives 
a warm brown colour to oak, and a rich 
reddish brown to mahogany. When it is 
dry, remove the bloom which forms on the 
surface by a light rubbing with fine glass- 
paper before polishing. 

FF—VOL. IV-s 


Foiassinm peymanganaU ^^olulion. —This is 
frequently used with deals and pines,—the 
softwoods,—to give a pleasant, lasting l 3 rown 
colour. It should not be used with oak, 
mahogany, or any other hardwood. 

Creosote. —When diluted with turpentme 
to give the required depth of colour, this 
has been found to give satisfactory results 
with most timbers and over a fair range of 
shades. It is applied sparingly with a brush 
or rag. Leave the wood for a day or so to 
allow the creosote to be absorbed, then cover 
the stained surface with a coat of french 
polish applied in steady contiiuious strokes 
with a soft brush. When thoroughly dry, 
the shellac surface produced may be rubbed 
down with very fine glasspaper and finished 
by French polishing. Wax polish is not 
satisfactory with creosote solution, 

Polishing. 

Wax polish. —Prepared as desa'ibed below, 
is applied evenly to the surface both along 
and across the grain, and finished by rubbing 
vigorously with a coarse cloth. It gives a 
dull gloss, and affords a durable protection, 
against dirt. When the gloss is lost it may 
be restored by further rubbing. Applied 
directly to unstained oak it gives a very 
satisfactory finish- Wax polish gives a 
slightly opaque appearance to the surface. 

French polish. —^This is prepared as 
described below. An adequate, though not 
professional, finish is obtained by giving 
the wood three coats of French polish with 
a soft brush, leaving each coat to harden 
and lightly glasspapering it with fine glass- 
paper before proceeding with the next coat. 
The polish should be applied smoothly, with 
steady strokes, without the formation of 
bubbles. This may give a satisfactory 
surface without further treatment, but it 
will be improved by finishing with a pad 
or "rubber." In the centre of a six inch 
square of old linen place a wad of cotton 
wool shaped to form a shallow cup, and into 
the cup pour some Frencli polish. Fold the 
linen back over the cotton wool to form a 
pad, rather pointed at the toe and rounded 
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at the heel where most of Uic spare liweu is 
gathered. Grip this linen with the tliird and 
fourth fingers, place the first finger nearer 
to the toe of the pad and work the polish 
through from the cotton wool to the lower 
face of the linen. If this pad is rubbed 
lightly over the surface to be polished, with 
spiral ov figure oi eight strokes, a surface is 
gradually built up, The rubber is kept moist 
by the addition of more polisli to the cotton 
wool inside. After a little while the rubber 
tends to run less easily. This may he due to 
its becoming too dry, but if not it is a danger 
sign, and the rubbing should be discontinued 
for a short while, otherwise the surface 
already built up may be damaged (pulled). 
The final polish is given with long sweeping 
strokes up and down in one direction^ the 
smooth movement being accompanied by a 
light pressure. A trace of olive oil, applied 
from the tip of a finger, reduces the tendency 
to pull the surface in the later stages. Con¬ 
siderable practice is needed to obtain a 
really good finish with a rubber. When not 
in immediate use, the rubbers should be 
kept in a tin box to prevent them from 
hardening. 

Miscellaneous materials, 

Bahelite and ebonite .—^These are good 
electrical insulators useful for making handles 
for electrical apparatus. They take a screw 
thread fairly well. For general use, ^in. 
sheet and ^ in. round rod are convenient 
sizes. in. sheet may be used for making 
insulating washers. 

Shellac, and sealing wax^ —A good insulat¬ 
ing varnish, very similar to that sold as 
french polish, may be made in the following 
way. Cover some flake shellac in a bottle 
with methylated or industrial spirit, and 
leave for two days with occasional shaking. 
Thin it down if necessary by adding more 
spirit. Coloured varnish may be made by 
using crushed scaling wax in place of shellac. 
These varnishes are useful for insvdatlng 
and holding together the coils of electro¬ 
magnets, and the shellac solution is employed 
to give a finish to woodAvork after staining. 


Pitch .'—This is used iu a melted coudition 
for waterproofing, as in aquarium construc¬ 
tion, or as an insulating seal for primary 
cells, and embedded wires. 

Payaffin wax .—This is an electrical 
insulator, useful for soaking coils after 
winding by lowering them into a jar of 
melted wax and allowing them to drain, 
and for filling the grooves of embedded 
wiring. Ironed into unglazcd paper, it makes 
a good insulating material for condenser 
and transformer construction. 

Beeswax. —^I'his forms the basis of wax 
polish as used for timber. Melt some beeswax 
over a sandbath in a fairly deep tin. Then, 
removing to a distance all naked flames, add 
turpentine to give the consistency of a 
wax polish. A little taken from the melt, 
after stirring, with a glass rod, cools 
quicldy to give an idea of the cold con¬ 
dition of the mixture. Should the liquid 
catdi fire, cover the tin with a sheet of 
metal or asbestos board without hurry; 
the flame is easily smothered. This will 
not happen, however, if flames have been 
removed. 

Elecirotyping wax .—This can be made by 
melting together beeswax and paraffin wax 
and adding a very little turpentine. It 
should be plastic when slightly warmed. 

Plaster of Paris .—This is used for taking 
castings in lead (see p. 420). Being hygro¬ 
scopic, it should be stored in a container 
which can be sealed with melted paraffin 
wax. 

PoYtla)id cement ,—This must be similarly 
stored. Mixed with sand^—about 3 measures 
of sand to i of cement—it forms a concrete 
useful for lining aquaria and ponds. 

This list might be extended to include 
cellulose enamels, seccotine or other liquid 
glue, office paste, insulating tape and 
gummed linen tape, valve rubber, rubber 
sheet (old football bladders), olive oil, light 
lubricating oil, glasspaper, emery cloth, 
vaseline and strawboard. Otiicr oddments 
will suggest themselves as they are needed. 
It is worth while making a collection of 
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ai'ticies which might serve as formers and 
anvils; lengths of gas barrel of several 
sizes, sections of girders or railway metal, 
and an old flatiron. Many oddments of 


mechanisms and materials may often be 
found in "disposal'^ stores, and a number 
of the things sold in the ”sixpenny” stores 
may be pressed into useful service. 


SCIENCE HANDICRAFT IN THE VARIOUS 
BRANCHES OF SCIENCE 


It is impossible, here, to give anything 
approaching an adequate list of models 
and apparatus capable of construction 
in schools. By far the best plan for an 
interested teacher to adopt is to keep his 
need ever in mind, noting the possibilities 
latent in children's toys, in the many books 
dealing with model making, and in some of 
the more modern text books and books of 
popular science. The compilation of a notc- 
aiid sketch-book, in addition to the intrinsic 
interest it provides, will give the teacher a 
good idea of the needs of his pupils and the 
means through which he may employ them 
in teaching. Many models, after a little 
redesigning, are within the power of pupils 
with but moderate craft experience, 

Here wc survey, broadly, the scope offered 
by the several branches into which science 
may sometimes be divided. 

Chemistry.—For the purpose of class 
practical worlc chemistry offers a limited 
scope, but a facility in glassworking allied 
to a knowledge of the working processes 
outlined in earlier sections, will allow a 
teacher to make and to keep in good repair 
the apparatus required for teaching the 
subject. A boy may take a keen interest in 
making his own bunsen burner, test tube 
rack, retort stand, filter stand, etc., and 
there is no reason at all why he should not 
do so if the desire is there, but at the same 
time it is clear that such items are contribut¬ 
ing little in a direct way to the illustration 
and clarification of scientific principles. The 
liome of such work is the craft room rather 


than the laboratory. Tl\e lack of scope for 
science handicraft in chemistry is of minor 
importance, for fins branch of science is 
treated in most senior schools as ancillary 
to physics and biology, and offers plenty of 
opportunity for individual practical work 
within its own field. 

Physics*—This is far more fruitful, and is 
at the same time nearer to a boy's under- 
standing at the senior school stage. 

General physics and mechanics .—calls 
for such things as hydrometers, made from 
broken pipettes or other readily available 
materials. A wooden skewer fixed through a 
cotton reel, weighted below with lead strips 
or discs and varnished with shellac, is one 
example of the use of such materials. Surface 
tension apparatus, hygrometers operating 
either with degreased hair or catgut, simple 
balances of the spring or lever type and more 
easily constructed variants of the mechanics 
frame (Fig. 6) or of its several parts, are 
further examples of the possibilities of this 
section. 

A useful model of a Felton wheel might 
be included liere. The one shown in Fig. 65 
is housed in a tin canister. A, with one side 
removed, the edges of the hole being stiffened 
with iron strips. Fig. 65 A, b. Holes at c 
provide an outlet for waste water after 
entering through the jet (Figs. 65 C and 
65 A, d), which is soldered into a hole in 
the end of the canister, and brass bushes 
arc provided at e (Fig. 65 A) Lo increase the 
bearing surface. A cover plate, /, sprung- 
into position acts as a splasli guard. The 
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rotor (Fig. 65 B) is built from a disc of brass 
or tinplate to which are soldered the buckets, 
k and I (Fig. 65 B), which have been shaped 
over a former, m —a slit being provided to 
allow them to slip on to the disc. A bush 
and setscrew give a means of fixing the 
rotor to its spindle, the latter being retained 
ill position by two collars (Fig. 65 B, and 
washers, touching the inside of the canister. 
This method also allows for adjustment of 
the rotor with regard to the jet. Fitted with 
a small pulley, the motor can be used to 
drive small models. 


A study of heal .—This presents the oppor¬ 
tunity for making several kinds of expansion 
apparatus and examples of their application, 
such as fire alarms (Fig. 32) temperature 
regulators and recorders operated by mercury 
expanding in a glass tube to close a circuit, 
bimetallic strips and coils, expanding rods 
as in the gas-oven thermostat, and fusible 
plugs, Some of the conduction apparatus 
also is simple to make. A ntunber of types 
of steam engine might be included. A 
reaction type, like Hero's engine may be 
made by mounting a ball from a cistern on a 



I'lo. 65. A Pklton Wheel 


, A, Wheel lioinnl in lin ctinlsLcr. B. Bolor. C. 
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p- Disc soldered and drilled, Filed dcprcasioii& fo grip LuUlng. 
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vertical axis, and soldering two copper tubes 
bent at a right angle, one at each end of a 
horizontal diameter as in Fig. 66 , 

The plug (Fig. 66, b) at the top, serves as 
both axle and filler plug. In addition to tins 
there are the turbines slioAvn in Figs. 3 and 
4. A few boys with an aptitude for model 
making might make an oscillating cylinder 
engine like those foimd in many model 
locomotives. 



Fig, 66. Hero's Engine 

G, Bent coppDr tubes. 

b. Bearing and filler phig, 

c. Support on a ball bearing. 

d. Water. 

e. Point of api)licntion of heat, 

Elsciricity presents by far the greatest 
field. In addition to elcctiic motors, controls 
and measuring instruments on the lines of 
those already dealt with, there is the oppor¬ 
tunity, here, for full scale construction, with 
the added interest which comes when dealing 
with the "real thing/' A telephone system, 
a mains tiansformer, and the wiring of the 
laboratory (Fig. 67) might be undertaken as 
projects by a group vvitli, of course, the 
necessary help of tlie teacher. 

A transformer is described in the final 
chapter, capable of giving an output of 
between 4 and 5 amps., al 12 v. from a 



I'fG. 67. piAQuAT^i roll Wiring a 
LAOO riATORV 


A nncf B, Clicnils lo U'q benches. 

B, IDficlh, 

230 V.-240 V, supply, and having a centre 
tapping to allow two' parallel 6 v. circuits 
to be obtained. This can be used with a 
48 watt car headlamp to supply the power 
to projection apparatus such as a lantern 
for slides or strip films, and a niicroprojector, 
and may be used to throw shadows of 
apparatus and of ripples in a shallow glass 
trough of water, etc,, sec Fig. 74, It will 
also enable 6 v, lamps to be used by pupils 
for ray projection experiments in the study 
of light. With individual rays differently 
coloured by gelatine colour filters, tlie patli 
of a beam througli various optical systems 
of lenses and mirrors can be investigated. 
Simple A.C. synchronous motors sucii as are 
used in electric clocks, and models of a 
housewiring system serve as a further link 
between school work and the life outside. 

Biology.—In biology, as in chemistry, 
there is less scope for science handicraft as 
a class activity. Since most of the main 
principles are capable of illustration only by 
biological material, the chief application 
left to handicraft is in the construction of 
apparatus. Much of this will be concerned 
with tlie jn-oecsscs of glassworking, for 
potometers. etc., and the simple carpentry 
needed in making cage.s, vivaria, incubators, 
etc. The transformer and the microprojector 
which it operates serve a further part in the 
needs of biology, but evidently most of the 
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work wilt liave to be clone by a teacher 
familiar with the general working processes 
and methods of construction. Aquaria arc 
well worth the making, for they are expensive 


to buy, and several are needed when there is 
a biological bias to the work. One method 
of construction is described in the final 
chapter. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF A ROOM FOR SCIENCE 


Much of the value of science handicraft 
will be lost to science if a full metalwork 
and woodwork equipment is provided and 
the models made from blueprints, though 
these things have their legitimate place if 
the work is being done mainly as a cratt 
activity and in a craft centre. We arc not 
concernedj here, with the equipment of a 
craft room, but rather with those modiii- 
cations to a normally fitted laboratory which 
will permit science handicraft to be carried 
on as a class activity under the direction of 
the science teacher. Such modifications are 
neither expensive nor far reaching, 

Permcuient fixtures and working tools.— 
There should be one strong bench about 6 ft. 
long, fitted at one end with a woodwork vice 
and bench slop, and at the other with a 4 in. 
vice for use in some of the heavier me tab 
work operations, It is desirable, too, that 
this bench should carry a bench drill accom¬ 
panied by a small inachinc-vice, which may 
be home made (see Fig. 5). Granted, these 
initial items, there will be no need for 
further general bench equipment beyond 
the provision of some 2jin. metal vices, 
placed at convenient points on the existing 
benches or tables. Each of the smaller vices 
will serve the needs of two or three boys, or 
of a small group working together. With 
the main bench should be provided a full set 
of Woodwork tools, such as are found in a 
normal woodwork centre, together with a 
rack of occasional tools,—^handsaw, fretsaw, 
brace and a set of dowel bits and a counter¬ 
sink bit, two small gouges, bradawls and a 
screwdriver. 

In most cases there should be no need for 


further woodwork tools beyond, say, two 
extra tenon saws and a few chisels, since the 
work does not demand that all the boys 
should be performing the same operation 
at the same time. There is suflicient variety 
in the work to allow a boy to get on with 
the marking out or construction of some 
other part of the model if the equipment he 
wants is not immediately available. Herein 
lies part of the training. 

There is little point, too, in providing a 
kit of metalwork tools for each working place. 
A large rack should be constructed with a 
place for each tool which may be held in 
.a spring clip, a looped leather strap, or a 
narrow wooden shelf drilled with appropriate 
holes. If the tools are grouped and their 
places labelled, e.g.,— 

-6 screwdrivers->■ 

the checking of equipment is greatly simpli^ 
fied. The boys should be encouraged to 
return a tool to its place when they have 
finished using it. 

A fair beginning may be made, on the 
basis of a working unit of 20, with the 
following tools for general use:— 

8 5 ill. flat nosed cutting pliers 

2 4 in. round nosed pliers 

6 ball paned hammers, 12 oz. 

3 3 in. screwdrivers 
3 4 in. screwdrivers 

6 6 in. flat second cut flies, with safe edge 
6 6 in. half round files, second cut 
2 4 in. three cornered files 
6 assorted ward files 
8 scribers, made from steel rod 
8 6 in. steel rules 
8 4 in. try squares 
2 8 in. hacksaws 
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2 8 in. straight shears (snips),—"No nip" 
type 

4 wheelbraces 

2 drillplates, with drills, centrepunch and 
countersink,—see p. 412. 

1 set of B,A. taps and dies,—see p. 412. 

2 spring dividers for marking out. 

I scraper for removing solder. 

Much might be done with less than quoted 
above, but it is advisable to counteract, from 
the beginning, the disadvantages of serious 
imder-eqiiipmcnt. 

Further special items.— These will be 
needed at convenient points around the 
room, A small part of one bench with a gas 
supply can be covered with asbestos sheeting, 
framed with wooden batten, to serve as 
a soldering bench. It should carry a heating 
stove and two soldering hits, 2 oz. and 4 oz. 
A mouth blowpipe. Fig. 22, and a 2 in. vice 
are additional accessories which will be found 
useful. In another place one might have a 
small hand operated emery wheel and an 
oilstone, the former being necessary if the 
school possesses no metal work centre. A 
drying oven, made from a 7 lb. biscuit tin 
should also be fitted up somewhere. Where 
glassworkiug is to be carried out, a second 
section of bench in a position free from 
draughts will need to be covered with 
asbestos. This is fitted with foot bellows, 
blowpipe, small glass rack and a few glass 
working tools. A small anvil of some kind 
brings this part of the equipment somewhere 
near to completion. 

Storage o! materials.— This is the next 
consideration, Racks or cupboards arc 
needed, one for wood, one for sheet metal, 
and a third for rod and tube. For this and 
similar purposes, good use might be made of 
the available wall space, A large nest of 


drawers will be found convenient for accoiu- 
inodating scrap metal of a useful size, odds 
and ends of materials, mechanisms with 
possible uses, nails and screws. Shallow 
drawers may be divided into labelled sections, 
one drawer holding nails of several sizes, 
anotlier iron woodscrews, a third brass 
woodscrews, a fourth nuts and bolts and 
terminals in B.A. sizes, while a fifth will be 
useful for washers, rivets, etc. Since, in 
many cases, science handicraft will form 
but part of the Science practical work, it 
may appear that the equipment i? likely to 
encroach too far on the available working 
space. In small laboratories this may be a 
significant tendency, but it will not be so 
unless the room is normally overcrowded, 
It should be remembered that one is generally 
dealing with small models, which demand the 
storage of only small quantities of materials, 
and that the vices may be placed in such a 
position along the bench that they do not 
interfere with its use for other purposes, 

Electrical equipment.—The electrical 
equipment of the room will depend on the 
nature and extent of the other practical 
work in the science course. Reference to 
wiring is made on page 447. Whether on 
A.C. or D.C., tlic laboratory should have a 
ready supply of low voltage D.C., probably 
from a battery of accumulators, housed in 
a box and kept in order by a trickle charger, 
so that the models may be tested. If the 
benches are wired from such a battery (Fig, 
67) the circuit should incorporate a master 
switch, and an ammeter as a check on the 
discharge rate and to ensure that no branch 
circuit is left closed at the end of the lesson. 
Low voltage A.C., for running synchronous 
motors, lighting lamps, etc,, may he provided 
by the transformer described in the next 
chapter. 
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SOME MORE ADVANCED MODELS 


The models chosen for this chaptor have 
been selected because of references de¬ 
manded ill the foregoing text. 

A transtormer.—A mains transformer, 
operating from 230 V.-240 v., giving an 
output of 4 amp. at 12 v,, may be made iii 
the following way. First obtain 4 dozen 
pairs of stalloy stampings,^ wbich wlicJi 
assembled will give a core, fin. by ijin. 
cross section, and winding Nvlndows 5 in, by 
I in. Make a rectangular wooden block, 
2| ill. long by J in. by i| in., drill it centrally 
through its length to take an axle, and 
screw a wooden end plate 34 in. square to 
each end, Fig. 68 A. 

The screws which fix one of them should 
pass through a drilled face-plate, a, (Fig. 68 
A), carrying abash and setscrew, so that the 
wooden former will rotate with the axle 
when on the winder, Fig. 68 B. 

Remove one end temporarily, and build 
up a bobbin on the wooden core, previously 
smeared with vaseline, using 2^ in. strips of 
pasted paper to make the tube of tlie bobbin 
thick, and strawboard for the ends. 
There will be no need for either the distance 
piece between the ends or the retaining 
collar, since the ends arc supported by tlie 
wooden hacking diu-ing the winding and 
will be held at the finish by insulating tape. 
Replace the wooden end piece, dry the bobbin 
thoroughly, and coat the accessible surfaces 
with shellac. Drill three holes through the 
wooden and cardboard ends (Figs. 68 A and 
68 C), to allow the leads of the secondary 
coil to pass through. See that the stampings 
fit into the hollow centre of the bobbin before 
proceeding further. There should be just 
clearance on each side which will be 
taken up, partly by the taping and partly 
by strips of packing at the final assembly, 
Tile secondary (output) coil is wound 


directly on to the bobbin with 17 g. D.C.C. 
copper wire. Pass about 12 in. of it from 
the inside through the first of the three holes 
in the bobbin end, ns at b, and secm'c it 
round a small nail in the wooden end piece, 
Then wind the first layer, ensuring that 
each length lies flat on the core. After each 
few turns have been laid on, push them up 
towards the starting end to make certain 
that they arc closely packed. Count the 
number of turns on this first layer, and coat 
it well with shellac varnish. In all, the 
.secondary requires 106 turns to give a 12 v. 
output, and since we need 6 v. also, a tapping 
must be taken at the 53rd turn. (The 
tappings may be taken at any point along 
the secondary circuit according to the 
voltage required, the voltage drop being 
proportional to the number of turns. Thus 
if wo need 4 V., it would be taken off after 
one-third of the secondary had been wound 
on.) Continue winding tlio second layer, then, 
until 53 turns have been laid, then in the 
centre of the broad face of the coil bend the 
wire at a sharp right angle, carrying a loop 
out through the centre hole in the end, and 
back again to where the first bend was made 
(Fig. 68 C, c), leaving a 6 in. length outside 
the bobbin. Bind the two bends together 
with a few turns of cotton and continue the 
winding. Arrange for the turns to be closely 
packed at each end of the final layer, prob¬ 
ably the third in this case, any widely spaced 
turns being placed near the middle. Then 
bring the end of the wire from the last turn 
back along the face of the coil and out 
through the third hole. Fig. 68 C, d. 

Before starting on the primary winding, 
the two coils must be well insulated, and a 
firm foundation provided for the primary 
coil. Cut a strip of thin card, or heavy 
cartridge paper just wide enough to cover 
the wire and to tovich each end of the bobbin, 
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wrap it twice round the coil> securing the 
end with gummed paper, and coat it with 
slicllac varnish. Two or three further layers 
□f waxed unglazed paper, will complete the 
insulation, 28 g. D.C.C. wire is a suitable 
material for the primary. Leaving 12 in. 
free and securing the first turn with a half 
hitch, wind it straight on to the foundation, 
layer after layer, until 1,960 turns have been 
laid, treating every second layer with shellac 
varnish. 

Arrange for the two ends of the primary 
to leave the coil on the opposite side to the 
secondary leads, and at the other end; i.e.> 
as far away as possible. When the complete 
coil is wound, bind it with a layer of insulating 
tape, as if winding on more wire, but with 
each turn overlapping half of the previous 
one, giving in effect a double layer, Trim 
the bobbin ends to within | in. of the coil, 
cover the five leads with insulating sleeving, 
slit for iin. at the end near the coil, and 
bind up through the centre and over the four 
faces of the coil with more tape, opening out 
the slit ends of the sleeving and binding 
them in at the same time. Leave the four 
corners of the coil unbound to avoid conges^ 
tion in the centre of the bobbin. Finish ot£ 
with a third taping, a repetition of the first, 
ISlow insert the core stampings, one pair 
at a time, alternating them so that odd pairs 
arc arranged as in Fig. 68 D, and even pairs 
as in Fig. 68 E. The overlapping thus 
obtained at the junctions of U and T pieces 
gives a freedom from large air gaps in the 
core and makes for greater efficiency- Tap 
the stampings lightly into position and pass 
2 B.A, bolts through the four corner holes. 
As supports (Fig. 68 F, e), cut, drill and bend 
four lengths of iron bar. I'm. by ^in., and 
bolt them to the core as shown. Arrange 
later for a soldered lead to be taken from 
the foot of one support to an earth terminal 
(E in Fig. 68 F), which may be connected 
to a water pipe or other efficient earth when 
the transformer is in use. The two secondary 
leads and centre tapping are soldered to 
terminals mounted on a Jin. ebonite or 
bakelite panel, bolted to the front supports 


which are r in. longer than the other two in 
order to accommodate the panel. J in. 
distance pieces cut from a melal tube and 
placed between the supports and the panel, 
bring the latter out from the core enough 
to allow the free passage of the leads to the 
back of Lhe terminals. The primary leads 
arc taken down from the coil through holes 
in the baseboard, and lie embedded in 
paraffin wax within grooves cut in the 
underside of the board, These lead to the 
two mains terminals, one of which is shown 
at g in Fig, 63 E, one wire running directly 
to its terminal while the other passes to a 
switch before continuing to the other 
tenninal. The mains connections are placed 
at the back of the transformer in the interest 
of safety. Instead of being placed between 
the mains tenninals, the switch might be 
brought to the front to serve as a local 
control, though in general the control will 
be at the wall switch, If the reader should 
wish to design his own transformer, using 
other stampings than those mentioned above, 
he is referred to Small Transfoymers —^Model 
Engineer Series, by Pcrcival Marshall. 

An alter native ,—Some constructors might 
prefer to increase the thickness of the 
stalloy core in order to reduce the amount 
of wire required. With in. depth of core 
in place of |in., the secondary will need 70 
turns, and the primary 1,310, to give the 
same output as the transformer described 
above. 

Buy the wire in i lb. spools to avoid the 
possibility of having to make a soldered joint 
in the course of the winding. 

A three-pole motor. —On page 400 will 
be seen a reference to a thrce^pole armature 
and an enclosed field as the two remaining 
important steps in the development of the 
electric motor and dynamo. A three armed 
armature, cut from 16 g. sheet iron and 
mounted on a spindle in conjunction with 
a three section commutator could be used 
to replace the tvvo-polc armature system in 
big, 7. It works, but rather inefficiently, 
and may appeal', to a boy who is judging 
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by perforin anceI to be a retrograde step. 
To ilKisiralc the self starting quality of the 
thrcc'pole motor, it would be advisable to 
use another model altogether. Tile model 
shown in Fig. 69 is very effective in starting, 
but has very little power, 0/ course. 

The arinatiirc (Fig. 69 a) is cut from tin¬ 
plate and soldered to a JcngLli of knitting 
jicedJe as an axle. The ends of the three 
arms are bci^t down and under to accom- 
inDdxTte the coils (Fig, 69, c, d, and e) wound 
with four layers of 26 g. wire, all in the .same 




Fig. 69, A Light Thrke-Polk HIotor 

a. Arm a Lure, 

b. rielfl core. 

c. d, e. Anna lure coils, 

/, Field coils. 

/j. Supporl, 

Befow, —^The wiring diagram. 
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direction. The input end of one, together 
with the output end of the next are soldered 
to one segment of the commutator,—see the 
wiring diagram. 

Another strip of tinplate bent up and over 
af each end, centrepimchcd in the middle 
and punched in two places for screws, carries 
the field coils (Fig. 69 /, and g) which are 
wound in series and connected in series 
bctivcen one brash and tlie battery. Tlie 
other brush leads, via a tei'minal and key, 
to the other pole of the battery, A brass 
strip, bent twice at a right angle, serves as 
a plain hearing for the upper end of the shaft. 
Hammered copper wire, housed in screw 
terminals for convenience, forms the brashes. 

Before winding any coil on to tinplate or 
iron cores, the metal should be covered with 
some insulating material which also prevents 
a possible breakdown through chafing. One 
layer of adhesive linen tape, painted with 
shellac varnish and dried, is effective for 
thi.s purpose. 

Fig. 70 shows a similar motor with con¬ 
siderably greater power ,—one which is 
capable of driving small models, and of 
operating at high speed. 

The field magnet (Fig. yo A) is cut from 
i6 g, sheet iron, and is bent along the broken 
lines as shown in side elevation in diagram 
B, Fig. 70. The pole pieces are bent to form 
arcs on a radius of ijin. Drilled centrally 
with a in. hole, reinforced by a sweated 
brass bush and provided with a soldered 
bracket (Figs. F. and B, /), tiic field core 
acts as one support to tlie spindle. The core 
is supported, also, by a screw, countersunk, 
passing throngli a Jin. wooden distance 
piece into lire baseboard. Tlic other spindle 
siip230rt, in 16 g. iron, or i in. brass, is shown 
ill diagram D (Fig. 70) and in position at 
d ill Fig. 70 B. ^ in. holes are provided in 
(lie bushes for the purpose of lubrication. 
For the field coils and, later, for those of 
the armature, put on eight layers of 26 g. 
D.C.C. wire, taking care that the clearance 
is maintained between the armature coils 
and those of the field (Fig. 70 B, i). Insulate 
the sheet iron as above before winding. 





Tig. 70 * A IIiiAviKR TiiuiiH-Pole Motor 
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To make tJic arinalme (Fig. 70 C) drill 
a hole in a ^in. length of iron rod, 
^in. in diameter. NVith a hacksaw, ciU slots 
at three points and enlarge them with a 
hie to ^in. ■width and tin, depth. Cut six 
pieces of the iron sheet, i in, wide and iJ in. 
long, and bend them to a right angle, leaving 
Jin. on one side of the bend, 'fwo of these 
are then fitted into each slot, l)ack to hack, 
and filed so that they protrude -JJin. from 
the outside of the central cylividcr to the 
outside of the bend. The splayed ends arc 
then bent to follow an arc of lin. radius. 
As eacl; pair is fitted, liold tlicm together 
with a rubber band, and mark the slot from 
which they came. When the three pairs arc 
ready, dean up the surfaces in contact with 
the slots, flux them, fit the pairs, and bind 
round the outside of the assembly with iron 
wire. Place the armature fiat on a liorizontal 
board, drilled to take tlic shaft, pass the 
shaft through to the required distance, 
having cleaned it well wlicrc it passe.s tlirough 
the central boss. Run in a little flux. Now 
Tuake sure that all parts arc accurately licld 
in position, place beads of solder on and 
around each joint and run the solder in with 
a blowpipe flame. 

When the armature is cool it is advisable 
to turn it over and run more solder in from 
the other side to ensure good joints. A 
soldering bit may be helpful for tlie finishing 
touches. 

Multi-pole armatures may be constructed 
in a similar way. The coils, on an insulating 
foundation, arc wound all in the same 
direction, as in the previous model, the 
beginning of the first and the end of the 
second being twisted together nnd soldered 
to one segment of the commutator. This is 
made from | in. brass tidic on ;i whitewood 
core, aud is separated from the armature 
by an ebonite distance piece (Fig. 70 E), 
which is secured to both shah and boss 
with liquid glue. In the final asscJnbJy, two 
^•in. brass washers, |in. diameter, separate 
the field core from the comimitaLor. Care 
must be taken that these do not extend far 
enough across the end of the commutator 
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to short circuit the segments, A brass 
distance piece (Fig. 70 B, h) and a washer, 
separate the boss from the other support, 
rf, in Fig, 70 B. This should allow the arma¬ 
ture assembly a just perceptible movement 
between the supports. A small pulley may 
l)c fitted to the end of the shaft. 

Finally, two brass brushes (Fig. 70 E) are 
prepared and arc provided, if desired^ with 
a strip of copper gauze wrapped twice 
round ihc brush and secured at the back with 
a touch of solder. Terminals are fixed to 
the l)£iseboavd in convenient positions, and 
connections, sunk into the underside of the 
base, lead from one terminal to the series 
wound field coils and from there to one 
brnslK From the otlier brush a wire leads 
to the second terminal as in the wiring 
diagram, Fig. 69. While testing, move the 
commutator round to find a position of 
maximum effect, then secure it to the 
ebonite distance piece with a few touches 
of liquid glue. 

Instead of building the armature, one 
miglU use stampings, obtainable from most 
model supply stores. 

These arc assembled on a steel axle, as 
in Fig. 71. Solder the first into place on the 
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J), Cvimwutator. 

r. Jibonitorii'iljiMcc pierc. 

if, Cellar, soldered or licld by a setsacw. 

axle, build up the coic to tlic required thick¬ 
ness and fix the last with more solder. The 
rest of the assemblj' can be as described lor 
Fig. 70. 
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A sensitive galvanometer.—Make a bobbin to two terminals. Through a hole bored in 
i in. from face to face, on a cylindrical a piece of cork pass a I in. length of magnet- 
former, ijin. diameter, and wind it to a Ised knitting needle, li.\ a pointer of glass 
depth of Jin. with 28g. D.C.C, wire. Con- capillary lube in the face of the cork, which 
struct the bottom, front and back of the is then connected to a large pin with an 
case with ^in. board, and the sides with unspun silk fibre held at its ends by spots 
plywood, Tig. 72. To the back of the case of liquid glue. With the pin thrust into tlie 
glue a cork (Fig. 72 B, a), on which the cork, the magnet should swing freely just 
bobbin will just fit tightly, and with the inside the coil. Small clips made from sheet 
bobbin in place solder the ends of the wire brass hold the glass cover in position. By 
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means of a small control magnet the pointer 
may be brought to a zero position on the 
scale which is cut from cartridge paper and 
glued to the bottom of the case. This is 
quite a sensitive instrument. Three magnets, 
one below the other, and with the same 
polarity, might be used in place of the one 
shown, to increase sensitivity. 

A moving coil galvanometer.—A liorse 
shoe magnet from an old loud speaker xmit 
is fixed by clips, a (Fig. 73)> to an upright, 
h, housed in a baseboard as in Fig. 73 A. 

The coil is wound with 32 g. enamelled or 
D.S.C. wire, to fill a bobbin, b (Fig. 73 A), 
made from thin copper or brass sheet, the 
ends of the wire being twisted together, once 
round, and brought out on either side of a 
bent strip of brass, soldered to the face of 
the bobbin, nicked with a file to house the 
wires, and coated witli shellac varnish. A 
light pointer is glued to the bobbin. The 
suspension is shown in plan, front elevation, 
and side elevation, at Figs. 73 C, 73 D and 
73 E respectively. A plywood or ebonite 
arm, c, (Fig. 73 C) is joined by the central 
nut, bolt, and washers, to a brass arm, / 
(Fig. 73 C), a hole having been cut in the 
backboard, h (Fig. 73 C), to allow it to 
project through to the back and to permit 
a certain lateral movement. The outer nuts 
and bolts hold in position two strips of brass, 
S (Fig, 73 bent and filed to points to 
which the wire suspension, d (Fig. 73 D), 
may be soldered. Leads from terminals in 
the baseboard are soldered to the upper part 
of these two bolts. Fig. 73 B shows, in 
section, the arrangement for securing the 
coil when not in use. A length of round, 
soft iron rod, c (Fig. 73 B), is drilled and 
tapped, and fixed centrally between the field 
poles by a threaded rod, passing through the 
backboard and held by nuts. No more than 
I in. clearance all round should exist between 
the core, c (Fig. 73 B), and the coil, b. Fig. 
73 B. A strip of brass, about 24 g„ bent as 
shown at i (Fig, 73 B), and passing through 
another hole in the backboard, to be secured 
^Tlio ^risccllancoiis Trailing Company. 13 New 


to the base, is adjusted so that in its free 
.state it may spring up jusL past the dotted line 
position, to jam the coil up against the core. 
When the instrument is in use it is depressed 
by the movement of a cam, j (Fig. 73 B), 
arranged to rotate freely along the thread of 
the rod which holds the core. The cam is cut as 
a sector of a circle whose centre is shown, and 
is sweated eccentrically to a nut which carries 
the operating handle, Fig. 73 B. A circular 
scale and a cover box complete the model after 
levelling screws have been fitted to the base. 

Since the sensitivity of the galvanometer 
depends on the flexibility of the suspension, 
it will be improved by replacing the existing 
suspension wires by the finest copper wires 
one can get, say about 40 g., these being 
soldered to the ends of the coil winding just 
above the bent strip which separates them. 

This design could be modified for a 
single, instead of a bifilar, suspension. The 
phosphor-bronze strip would be fixed cen¬ 
trally to the adjusting bar, c (Fig. 73 E), to 
rotate with it, and the locking spring, i 
(Fig. 73 B) would need to be cut away in 
the middle to allow the wire from the coil 
to be taken down in a spiral to a contact in 
the baseboard. The dimensions of the coil 
are governed by tlie breadth of the gap 
between the poles of the field magnet. From 
face to face, the coil should be narrow. It 
should just be able to clear tlie magnet 
when completely rotated. If the gap is too 
great, it may be worth while taking up some 
of the space by inserting soft iron pole pieces. 

A projection lamp.—A projection lamp 
producing a beam for throwing shadows of 
experiments, illuminating water ripple tanks, 
projecting a scries of rays for light experi¬ 
ments, and to serve as an illuminant to be 
used in conjunction with the objective of a 
microscope in constructing a microprojector 
can be made in the following way. 

First obtain a car lamp—12 v., 48 watt if 
used with the transformer described on page 
450—^^vitll a coiled filament, and a pair of 
condenser lenses,^ about 35 mm. diameter. 
Oxford St., London, W.C.i, supplies such lenses. 
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Arrange the system temporarily to find the 
relative positions of the lamp, condensers^ 
and focus. Place a microscope slide almost 
at the focus and find an approximate position 
for the objective. When the distances have 
been found by experiment, the dimensions 
of the lamp house may he determined to 
suit. 

A rectangular hole, cut in the top of a 
tin canister, with its edges turned up along 
the line (Fig. 74 K (i-a) to act as light screens, 
is covered with tinplate (Fig. 74 A, i), 
soldered into position. A hole large enough 
to admit the lamp is cut in one end, and a 


sheet of brass, c (Fig, 74 A), not quite as 
large as the end, is prepared to cover the 
hole. Ill this, a hole is made to take the 
lampholder, c (Fig, 74 A), and to it are 
sweated two brass prisms, / (Fig. 74 A), and 
a bracket drilled and tapped 4 E.A. This 
allows lateral movement controlled by screws 
operating through plates sweated te the tin, 
drilled and tapped 4 B.A., and vertical 
adjustment by another screw passing through 
an oversize hole in the plate, d, Fig. 74 A. 
Holes are drilled round the base for ventila¬ 
tion, At the other end the lid is reinfoveed 
by soldering a face plate to it. A hole is 
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then cut in tlie plate to take about i in. of 
brass tubing (Fig. 74 A, g), which is soldered 
into place* A second tube, h (Fig. 74 A) 
slides fairly freely inside the first and carries 
the two condensers, which are held in posi¬ 
tion by rings of brass wire sprung into place, 
and separated by a ring of sheet brass about 
I in. widCj serving as a distance piece, Fig, 
74 B. A ring of square copper or brass wire 
soldered to the outside at the end of the 
smaller tube gives a finish to it and acts as 
a grip. The tubes may be made by tapping 
strips of 24 g. brass round a former with a 
mallet, filing to give a good fit at the edges, 
and soldering. The smaller tube, lightly 
vaselined, may be used as a former for the 
second if its own former is still in position 
to prevent distortion. If desired, the whole 
lid may be soldered to the canister, but 
some advantage may be found if it can be 
removed and replaced by another lid (Fig. 
74 C)j cut away to give a rectangular hole 
which is covered by a piece of a grainer's 
comb. This will give good rays for demon¬ 
stration work* A round tin could be used 
with very few modifications to the design 
given here. 



An aquarium,—^An aquarium costing only 
a few shillings may be made as follows. 
Nail together the base, back, and two sides 
of a box made of wood fin. or so thick. 
Cut recesses in the two free corners of the 
sides to take a strengthening crossbar, (Fig. 
75 A, a), which will be screwed in position 
later. Nail fillets of wood (Fig. 75 A, 6), ^ in. 
by ^ in,, to the inside of the face opening, 
and smooth out the inside angles by nailing 
into them some pieces cut along the diagonal 
of some z in. square timber to give a triangu¬ 
lar section, c, Fig. 75 A. Mark a line along 
the base and up each side, | in. in from the 
inner face of the fillet, and drive nails into 
the base and sides along this line to act as 
retaining stops for the glass Fig, 75 B, d. 
Get some heavy window glass or plate glass, 
slide it into position from above, and wedge 
it firmly against the retaining nails as at c 
(Fig‘ 75 B), testing it for fit and then 



Fig. 75. An Aquahium 

A. a, Slrcn(;tUcning crossbar. 

b. Fillet of woQil. 

c. Triangular sec lion. 

.t-x. Line ol sections D and C, 

II, d . Nnil. 

e. Glass wedged against nail. 

C. /. Melted pitch. 

g. Concrete, 

h. Front dianncl concreted. 


removing it. Now drive i in. wire nails 
halfway in, all over the base, back, and 
sides, at a distance of 2 or 3 in, from one 
another. Melt some pitch and pour it to 
cover most of the base to a depth of about 
g in., leaving uncovered only that part near 
to the position of the glass. Turning the box 
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on its back, and on each end, continue the 
coating of melted pitch over the back and 
sides- A hot piece of iron will be found 
useful for working the pitch fairly evenly 
over the wood. A bunsen flame passed over 
the surface ensures that the layer of pitch 
is continuous; there is no danger of fire, 
though a momentary flame may appear 
around the head of a nail which is getting 
overheated. This goes out as soon as the 
flame is removed. Reasonable care should be 
taken, of course, to guard against over-heating. 

Now roughen a border, about ^ in. wide, 
on both sides of the glass by rubbing each 
edge with emery cloth moistened with tur¬ 
pentine or paraffin. When cleaned with a 
dry rag, this assists the pitch to stick to the 
glass. Put it in position, fit the crosspiece 
(Fig. 75 A, a), wedge the glass and run in 
some more pitch to continue the coating up 
to the glass, to make contact with it, and to 
run through to the outside. A little more 
pitch, or preferably Chatterton's compound, 
should be added to the trough outside to 
make it waterproof also. This is done along 
the base and up the two sides; the top need 
not be so treated. Spring some Jin. mesh 
wire netting tightly over the nails inside the 
aquarium to reinforce the concrete with 
which it is now to be lined, and to assist in 
supporting it on the back and sides while 
setting. 

Before concreting, put the aquarium in 
its permanent position, as it should not be 
moved when once lined with concrete,—in 
any case it will be very heavy by then, Mix 
about 3 parts of sand with i part of cement, 
and slake it with water taking care not to 
make it too wet. Experience will soon show 
the right degree of moistening. Line the 
whole of the inside up to the glass with 
about f- in. of concrete and fill in the front 
channel, Fig. 75 C, 11 The woodwork is then 
painted. To complete the aquarium, a wall 
may be made, enclosing part of the floor, 
by building up small pieces of coke well 
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coated with cement wash, and pouring a 
little of the wash,—at the consistency of 
cream,—’to fill in the spaces between them. 
This will serve to hold some soil in which 
water plants may be rooted. An arch to 
give shelter to those fish which need shade, 
may be constructed in tlie same way. This 
aquarium may be populated with plant and 
animal life alter three weeks’ soaking, with 
about six changes of water, gravel being 
added during the later changes. 

Goldfish,—If goldfish arc kept in the 
aquarium, the following notes on their care 
may be useful: 

Arrange that all the children who wish 
may look after the fish for a day in turns, 
and make a list \Yith dates. Tlien explain 
what should be done. Eacli day a good deal 
of the water should be baled out with a 
small jug, and fresh added, ivjiich drawn 
ready the day before. 

The fish can be led on tiny worms, scraped 
meat, or ready-prepared fish food or ants' 
eggs. It is best to give variety, with some 
fresh food. A small pair of forceps or 
Scissors is best for giving them the meat, 
which slioiild be snipped off and fed to them 
individiiiilly by dropping tiny pieces 
in front of L]icm. Never leave any uneaten 
food in the bowl, or it will attract a fungus 
which may kill the fish. A small muslin net 
on a cane or galvanised wire frame should 
be made for skimming tlie surface, or a little 
sieve can be bought. 

Once a week the fish should be put in 
another vessel while the bowls are drained, 
tlieir sides sponged, and they are refilled. 
(This is best done by the teaclier.) If a tap 
and some rubber tubing are available tliis 
can be done by siphoning without disturbing 
either the fish or the bottom. An occasional 
brine bath is good, especially if the fish 
sliow signs of lassitude or lose the brightness 
of colour. Any fish attacked by fungus 
should be isolated. Brine baths may cure it. 
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WATER TAPS 


O F all the little inconvenient defects 
which can develop in a home, a 
faulty tap is probably one of the 
most irritating. Ordinary taps are prone to 
two types oE leak. The more common one 
is due to a worn out \vashcr which fails 
to cut off the water supply completely, and 
the other is caused by inadequate packing 
in the tap gland which permits water to 
trickle out at the top round the handle 
spindle. Altliough a gland leak shows itself 
only when the tap is being used it is none 
the less objectionable as it leaves unsightly 
Streaks on the external metalwork. 

Opening a Before a tap can be opened 
to effect a repair, the water supply must be 
turned off at the main. The control intended 
for this purpose is an ordinary tap fixed in 
the main pipe either near the point where 
the supply enters the house or just outside 
in a hole below a small grate, Sometinries 
one main tap regulates the supply to several 
houses simultaneously, and in such cases the 
neighbours should be warned before repairs 
are begun. A main tap is sometimes stiff to 
turn owing to neglect, If it cannot be 
loosened by being alternately turned back- 
^Ya^ds and forwards, with a gradual increase 
in the amount of twist, then the trouble 
should be reported to the water supply 
authorities, 

After having turned off the main tap 
successfully, the water in the house pipe is 
run off by opening the faulty tap and allowing 
it to drain. The preparatory procedure just 
described is effective with either hot or cold 
water taps, although hot taps will take a 
long time to drain as the large cistern in the 
house has to be emptied, Time spent in 
draining a hot tap can be reduced if the 
cistern has a tap in its base, as this can be 
turned instead of cutting ofi the main supply. 
Assuming that the tap to be re^>aired is 


one of the modern enclosed kind, tlie next 
job is to unscrew the upper part of the case. 

If a pipe gripping tool has to be used for tliis 
purpose, tJiG jaws should be packed so that 
the metal may not be damaged, The large 
hexagon nut under the case is unscrewed by 
means of a spanner, the loose part of the 
tap case being held up out of the way, When 
the nut is clear of its thread the whole of the 
meclianism comes away, 

Changing the washer ,—The old washer is 
released by taking off the small nut immedi¬ 
ately below it; it is then slipped off its stud. 
A new washer, made of leather for a cold 
tap or rubber composition for a hot one, is 
put in ])lace and the retaining nut is tightened 
up again. After trying the whole assembly 
for fit and freedom of movement in the body 
of the tap, the large hexagon nut is screwed 
down and the case top replaced. 

A leaky gland.--'^o preliminary turning 
off or draining is necessary when a gland 
repair is to be done, but the tap handle and 
case top have to be removed so that the 
packing box may be opened, When tlie box 
cap has been screwed out, white stringy 
packing will be visible round the tap spindle. 
If this is lumpy, hard, powdered or badly 
discoloured, it should be replaced by a new* 
lot obtained from the plumber. The packing 
should be pressed firmly round the spindle 
so as to make a watertight joint, and the 
cap should tlien be screwed down, If the 
cap is too slacJcj the gland will leak, but if 
too tight the tap will be uncomfortably hard 
to turn. The case top and handle are refitted 
when work on the packing box is finished. 

Before putting the tap into service, the 
screw action of the handle should be tested 
for range of movement and smoothness. If 
it is normal, the main tap, or the cistern tap 
as the case may be, is turned on and the 
overhaul is completed. 
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BLOCKED PIPES 


Altiioagli the waste pipes fitted to wash 
basins and sinks are iisLially of fairly generous 
dimensions and can carry away a good deal 
of solid matter, partial or complete blockage 
does sorrietimes occur. The cause is generally 
an accumulation of tea leaves, vegetable 
scraps, mnd, pieces of soap or fat. An 
obstiTicled pipe can bo cleared most con¬ 
veniently by working through the following 
routine. 

If thci’c is no great hurry, a treatment 
witli washing soda should be tried first. The 
sink is baled dry and the waste pipe is then 
packed with soda crystals. This is left to 
act on the rnalcrial in the pipe for an hour 
or more so that the obstacle may be pene¬ 
trated. A bucketful of very hot water poured 
into the sink should carry the foreign matter 
away and leave the drain in good workiirg 
order. As the soda and liQt water remedy 
is not infallible, many people prefer to adopt 
more direct and active methods immediately, 
7 he 'U* trap.^Ai the bottom of the 'U' 
sliaped drain pipe under the sink or basin 
there is a small plug by means of which the 
water in the pipe, and possibly the obstruc¬ 
tion alsOj may be drained away. This plug 
nmy be unscrewed with the aid of an ordinary 
adjustable wrench, but before doing this it 
is necessary to put a bucket or bowl in 
position to catch tlie discharge, as there is 
quite a lot of water in the *U' even when 
the sink is empty. A pliable wire or a length 
of curtain spring can be used as a probe in 
the plug hole, but cave must be taken or the 
tool may be lost in tlie pipe. If the seat of 
the Ironble is near the 'U/ this simple 
probing is almost certain to be effective and 
the cure may be completed by a hot water 
rinse from tlio sink down the pipe into the 
bucket. When the plug has been replaced 
the trap is refilled by running the tap for a 
short time. 

Ihe drain The treatment just 

described docs not entail the use of special 
apparatus, but if it fails to do tlie work, 
then a pumping tool must be obtained. This 


is sold tinder a variety of names, but is here 
referred to as a dmm clip. It consists of a 
bell-Ukc rubber cup with a short stiff handle. 
This appliance is placed over the drain hole 
ill the sink and the handle is pressed down 
and pulled up rapidly and vigorously many 
times, after the fashion of a pump. The sink 
should contain hot water to the depth of 
I or 2 in. whilst the drain cup is being used. 

After a few strokes, unless the blockage 
is a serious one, the water begins to make a 
way throiigli and the action, continued for 
a few miiuitc.s, clears the obstruction com¬ 
pletely. A final rinse is advisable as it 
removes foul water from the 'U' trap. 

The drain vUaner ,—^^rhero arc flexible 
cables with fittings specially designed for 
drain cleaning, but for ordinary domestic 
purposes it is not usually necessary to 
piii’chase such a tool. A Iciigih of drain- 
clearing cane will serve very well for all 
household jobs. 

The 'U' trap probe and the drain cup deal 
with material in the pipe near the sink, and 
if they have failed the next treatment may 
well be applied to the outlet end of tlie drain. 
The cane is pushed into the pipe and then 
pulled back smartly so as to disturb any 
substance which may be lodging in its path. 
It is pushed again and the jerk repeated. 
By manipulating the tool in this way, a 
course tor waste water is gradually cleared 
round the pipe bends right away to the trap. 
Once the cane has made even a narrow 
passage, hot water from the sink makes its 
way through and helps to enlarge it to a 
normal size. 

Drain cane can be used in the sink outlet 
if desired, but the 'U' trap may be difficult 
to negotiate, particularly if the cane is at all 
stiff. Similarly, acute bends may prove an 
obstacle. In such circumstances, where 
peculiar troubles present themselves, and in 
cases where the blockage ])rovcs obstinate, 
it is wiser to bring in professional assistance 
than to adopt more drastic methods than 
those explained here. 
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WATER TANKS AND BALL TAPS 


The ball i#.—Entry of water into either 
flushing tanka or cisterns is cantrolled by a 
tap which is operated by a floating ball and 
lever. As the tank fills, the ball rises. In 
its highesL position the ball lever holds the 
tap washer firmly on its seating and thus cuts 
off the water supply. An overflowing tank 
implies an inipei feet tap, and the cause of the 
trouble is to be found either in the washer 
mechanism or in the ball and lever unit. 

The ball md Before doing any dis¬ 

mantling, the automatic tap should be 
inspected and testcch The cylindrical washer 
container should slide freely when the ball 
arm is moved, and the ball arm itself should 
turn quite easily on its pin, This pivot 
should be in good condition as its function 
is of para-mount importance; flooding is an 
inevitable consequence of pivot collapse. 

If the moving parts are found to be in 
order> tlie ball float should be unscrewed 
from the nrrn and removed from the tank. 
The tap may be kept dosed whilst the ball 
is out of place by propping or tying the lever 
in the high position. If w^ater can he heard 
in the ball when it is shaken, then the fault 
is a puncture. A leaky float is not usually 
worth repairing as probably the whole of its 
metal surface is weak, even though the part 
which has given way may be only stnalL If 
tho ball is considered to he in fair general 
condition, however, there is no objection to 
emptying it and then repairing it with 
solder. In order to get rid of the water, a 
second puncture has to be made in the ball 
to serve as an air inlet. This is repaired'' 
along with the original one. 

Sometimes a ball tap operates at the wrong 
water level as a result of wear and tear of 
the mechanism, and it may therefore be 
prevented from closing completely by the 
action of the overflow pipe. To any ball tap 
^YhicK fails to slnu off the entire supply, the 
following simple test should he applied. 
When the tank or cistern is fuU and the 
trickle from the ball tap is a minimum, raise 
the float slightly by hand and note whether 


the little extra movement is effective in 
shutting off the supply. If it is, then a slight 
incclianical adjustment will correct the fault, 
but if not. the washer unit will probably be 
needing attention. The mechanical adjust- 
ment consists of bending the ball arm very 
slightly downwards so that a lower water 
level will be able to force tbc sliding cylinder 
to its oft position. This kind of thing must 
not be carried to excess. If a slight bend 
docs not correct the fault, then in all proba¬ 
bility the real cause lies in the washer 
cyclindcr, or in the pivot. 

The ball tap zmsher luechanisfn.^This is a 
nietal cylinder which slides in a tube. Near 
one cud is a slot lor the IvaU arm lever and 
at tlie otlier is the washci'. Before any repair 
to this part of the apparatus can be started, 
the main water supply must be turned off 
and the pipe drained. The cylinder may then 
be released by removing the ball arm pivot. 

To gain access to the washer, the end 
of the cylinder is screwed out. Usually the 
tliread is very stiff and pipe-gripping tools 
have to be used after a few drops of paraffin 
have been applied to the joint, When the 
end piece is free, the ^mall washer may be 
extracted from the inside and a new one 
of similar size installed. After being re¬ 
assembled, the cylinder is fitted in its tube 
again with the ball arm in its slot; the pivot 
is replaced and the working of tho appliance 
is tested- If it is in order, tlie main supply is 
turned on and the repair is examined again 
under working conditions, 

jSmiic flushing.—i:\ns irregularity may 
generally be traced either to an inefficient 
pivot in the cord or handle operaling arm 
Of to an unduly low water level in the 
cistern, unless, of course, the flushing 
apparatus itself has developed an internal 
defect, If by trial it is found that rather more 
water in the lank overcomes the difficulty* 
and assuming that the position of the over¬ 
flow pipe permits a higher water level, then 
the fault may be remedied permanently by 
bending the ball aim slightly upwards. 
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FUSE REPAIRS 


Wlien a group or all of tlie electric lights 
in a house fail at one time, then the cause 
is probably a melted or ‘’blown" fuse. A 
fuse is a short piece of thin wire of low 
melting point included in a circuit as a safety 
device. "When tlie current passing through 
it exceeds the limit to which the installation 
should be subjected, the fuse melts and thus 
breaks the circuit, The necessary repair can 
be undertaken quite confidently by au 
amateur who bears in mind one or two 
simple precautions. 

Locating the fim.—lhe only fuses fitted 
in small houses are to be found in the main 
ironclad switches near the meter, but in 
addition to these, in larger buildings, there 
may be one or more distribution boxes con¬ 
taining fuses. Certain domestic appliances, 
notably cookers, often have a set of fuses 
built in near tire switch panel or on their 
control board. The position of every fuse 
in the house should be known. 

If the breakdown affects only a part of the 
installation, then it is likely that the fuse has 
occurred in one of the subsidiary points; 
but i£ the whole house is without power, then 
the main fuses by the meter are likely to be 
the root of the trouble. The main house 
fuses should not be confused -with the supply 
company's service fuses which are near the 
meter but which arc scaled. The service 
points arc fitted with stout wire and are not 
likely to give way. In any case, the house- 
holder is not permitted to tamper with them. 

Ironclad switch cases can be opened to 
give access to the fuses ojily after switching 
off the current, but distribution boxes can 
bs inspected without observing this precau¬ 
tion. It is strongly recommended, however, 
that the power be turned off completely at 
the main whenever repairs of any kind are to 
be executed. The slight inconvenience which 
this entails is more than counterbalanced by 
the sense of security which it gives. 

riie porcelain fuse holders are push fits 
in their sockets. In order to locate the 
broken wire, the holders are pulled out one 


at a time and examined. When in good 
working order, llm fuse wire is held securely 
at each end by a terminal or screw attached 
to tlie contact strips and is continuous. In 
many designs of fuse holder the wire is held 
in a tunnel or slot vvud so may be out oi sight. 

A gentle pull on the wire near one contact 
strip will draw out the broken end if a fuse 
has occurred. This pull test may not be 
necessary as a brown stain on the porcelain 
often attracts the observer's attention to 
the break, bv\t the test is very useful when aU 
visible signs of fracture are hidden in the 
tunnel 

Renewing the fuse .—After the holder with 
the broken wire has been found, the bits 
of fuse still remaining on the screws or 
terminals are removed. A new length is 
then cut and fitted, care being taken to see 
that the wire lies in the tunnel or groove 
prepared for it in the holder, that long ends 
do not protrude from the contacts and that 
the screwing down of the clamping screws 
or terminals does not cause the wire to be 
damaged. 

Any old scrap of wire will not do for a fuse. 
Cards or small reels of proper fuse wire can 
be bought from an electrician. The short 
lengths taken out of the holder will suggest 
the kind of replacement material which is 
required, but it sliDiild be remembered that 
it is better to err on the thin side rather than 
the thick. As a general rule, 5 amp. wire is 
suitable for lighting circuits and 10 or 15 
amp. for most power lines. 

A fuse having been found and repaired, 
it must not be assumed that the circuit is 
necessarily complete again, as fuses are 
wired in pairs, one in each lead, and it is 
quite possible that two may have collapsed 
together. Further examination may there¬ 
fore be needed before the trouble is rectified. 

After treatment, each fuse holder is pressed 
firmly into its socket again and when the 
repair is finished the box is closed and the 
power turned on. If all is well, every point 
will be in working order again. 
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WIRING REPAIRS 


Ths bayonet lampholder and adapter ,—• 
Sometimes the constant use of an iron or 
other portable item of equipment on an 
ordinary lampliolder causes a wire to pull 
loose or break. Another defect which may 
arise is a stiff contact leg in the holder 
mechanism. To correct either fault, the 
lampholder has to be dismantled. 

Before beginning, the power is turned off 
at the ordinary switch and, for the sake of 
safety, at the naain as well, The lampholder 
is then taken to pieces by unscrewing. All 
holders are not alike in detail, but all have 
two set screws fixed in an iusulated block 
by means of which the flexible wires arc 
gripped. The flex ends, after being cleared 
of insulation for a short distance, are twisted, 
bent double and slipped into their holes. 
The set screws are tightened so that they 
grip the double part and the wiring is done. 
No bare wire sliould protrude from the fixing 
lioles when the flex is gripped, nor should any 
odd strands have escaped the set screws, 

A lampholder with a faulty spring leg 
causes the larap to flicker or to operate 
erratically. The imperfection may usually 
be recognised at a glance because the end of 
the leg where it bears on the contact of the 
bulb is discoloured and burnt by the spark¬ 
ing which has occurred there. When the 
holder has been opened, it will be found that 
the springs may be released by unfastening 
the leg-holding nuts or bolts. If a spring is 
broken or has lost its tension, the holder is 
usually discarded, but if it has simply 
closed up owing to constant compression, 
it is pulled out again and returned to its 
place. When reassembled, the holder is 
likely to be perfectly sound. 

Tm- and iJiree-piyi plugs .—^Wiring plugs 
is similar to wiring a lampholder. If the 
wires have to be clamped under screw heads 
inside the plug^ one point should be noted. 
The flexible wire, after being cleared of 
insulation and twisted, is looped round the 
screw in a clockwise direction so that it 
will tend to tighten as the clamp bears upon 


it. A wire looped in the opposite way is 
almost certain to slip out of place. 

When properly wired, the thick peg on a 
three-pin x^hig acts as a guard against shock, 
for it is intended to be a means of earthing 
the metal case of the appliance in use. Tliree- 
core cable is fitted to three-pin plugs, and 
the distinctively coloured wire connected 
to the earth peg is attached at its other 
extremity to a fixing bolt on the metal case. 

Cables .—^Although most flexible cables 
have a very long life, the lead of an ordinary 
domestic laundry iron gives trouble compara¬ 
tively frequently owing to the constant 
bending and turning which it has to stand. 
A break caused by constant bending occurs 
inside the rubber covering where it cannot 
be seen. Occasionally the broken ends 
may be held in contact by the rubber 
for a time and then pulled apart by a slight 
movement of the cord. The complaint 
usually associated with this sort of defect 
is that the iron doesn't seem to gel as hot 
as it should.' Unless aware of the tricks 
played by an internal break, the would-be 
repairer may be puzzled by the strange 
symptoms. The flaw is generally to be 
found near the plug which fits on the iron, 
and it may be detected by pulling gently at 
each wire in turn. The rubber stretches at 
the point where the breach occurs as there 
is nothing inside to give it strength. To effect 
a repair, the end of the cable is cut away at 
the break, new connecting portions arc bared 
and the shortened flex is refixed in the plug. 

The following points, applied when 
necessary, prevent or reduce cable ailments; 

1. Trim and bind with thread all frayed 
ends on cotton insulation. 

2. Use the cable clamps provided in well- 
made plugs. 

3. Avoid kinking as far as possible. 

4. Use cord enclosed in a single cotton 
binding rather than twisted flex when wiring 
portable equipment. 

5. Bind with insulating tape any cotton 
binding which has suffered abrasion. 
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RADIO REPAIRS 


When a wireless receiver fails to function 
in the usual way, it is lilcely that a slight 
adjustment is needed rather than a real 
repair. Testing and mending commercial 
sets offer little scope for the amateur but the 
correction of many of the trivial shortcom¬ 
ings can be undertaken by the owner. The 
following faultfinding chart includes most of 
the common causes of poor reception: 

}Yhen iio sounds are audible, 

1. Switch on set or on mains supply OFF. 

2. Aerial and earth wires not fastened to 
the set. 

3 . Batteries run down or disconnected. 

4. Fuse blown. 

5. Change-over switch in "'Gramophone'' 
position, 

6. Valve loose in holder, 

7. A valve or other component lead loose 
inside the set, 

8. Defective mains plug or flex. 

WIiCH’ sounds are andible—Crackling 
noises, 

1. Interference from some outside source. 

2. Defective valve or valve holder. 

3. Partial break in mains or other flex 
lead, 

4. Loose terminal on battery or in receiver. 

5. If crackling is heard when using a 
control knob—poor contact in the controlled 
component. 

(b) sSignals weak but clear. 

I* Aerial or earth disconnected. 

2. Power input wrongly adjusted. 

3. Wire disconnected inside the set. 

4. Defective valve or other component. 

(c) Signals distorted. 

X. Reaction control turned too far. 

2. Batteries nm down or incorrectly 
connected. 

3. Overloaded valves or speaker due to 
excessive loudness. 

4. Defective component. 

5. Valves not in correct holders. 

Accumulators. —Receivers operated by 

power from batteries usually make use of 
accuiiiulators for low tension purposes. To 


obtain good service from these storage cells, 
their condition should be checked occasionally. 

To prevent corrosion, the terminals of an 
accumulator should be kept coated with 
grease. Corroded terminals are not only 
inefficient electrically, but are also stiff and 
awkward to turn and unpleasant to touch. 

Accumulators should never be stood near 
carpets or other valuable fabrics as a splash 
of the acid which they contain is able to rot 
such materials very quickly. If some of the 
liquid be spilt accidentally on clothes or 
furnishings, its effect should be neutralised 
immediately by applying washing or baking 
soda or household ammonia. The chemicals 
are removed afterwards by dabbing 
repeatedly with a damp cloth. 

If the plates in a cell become dry they 
tend to disintegrate. To prevent this, the 
acid solution is always kept up to the 
prescribed level by adding distilled water to 
make good evaporation losses. Tap water 
is definitely not pure enough for this purpose, 
although clear rain water may be satisfactory. 
Distilled water is so easy to prepare, however, 
that there is no excuse for not using it, both 
for radio accumulators and the car battery. 

Preparing distilled imier .—A supply of 
distilled water can be produced quickly and 
economically with the aid of ordinary house^ 
hold utensils. A saucepan, partly filled with 
water and fitted with a steamer, is placed on 
a gas ring or hot plate. A basin of convenient 
size is lowered into the steamer and the lid 
is put on, the wrong way up. The depression 
in the inverted lid is filled with cold water, 
and the apparatus is ready for action. 

The steam from the boiling water in the 
pan passes into the steamer through the 
holes in the base and condenses on the lid 
and its handle as these are kept cool by the 
water above them. The distilled drops which 
form on the underneath side of the lid fall into 
the basin below. The cooling water is replaced 
from time to time as it becomes hot, and the 
heating of the pan is continued until sufficient 
distilled water has collected in the basin. 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 

WINDOW FRAMES 


Lnbyicalioih—TUcre is no surer way of 
securing satisfactory window action than by 
applying a small quantity of suitable lubri¬ 
cant regularly to moving parts. All hinges^ 
catches, pivots and sash cord pulleys should 
have a drop or two of ordinary machine oil 
applied to them with a small brush. A 
touch of black lead or even lard on the 
sliding surfaces of sash windows reduces 
wear and jamming. Too much lubricant 
malces a mess, but none at all will be 
followed inevitably by strain or fracture. 

Replacing sash cords.—-'^his is a very 
awkward job to cany out, although there 
is nothing really difficult about it. As glazed 
frames of some value have to be handled, it 
is really necessary to have the services of 
an assistant when dismantling and reassem¬ 
bling, Tools and materials should be set out 
beforehand in an orderly fashion, and special 
care must be taken not to drop anything 
from windows overlooking a thoroughfare. 

The window is in two parts. The lower 
section can usually be repaired without 
disturbing the other, but the top frame can 
be readied only after removing its fellow 
from the window case. There is a wooden 
beading on tlie inside of the window which 
holds the frame in position. This is carefully 
levered off the main woodwork. A second 
strip separates the two portions of the 
window, and this is taken out of its groove 
if the top frame is the one which is needing 
attention. Very often the beading is held 
firmly in place by many coats of paint, and 
in such cases it may be necessary to break 
the wood aAvay and make new replacements. 

When the first retaining strips are out of 
the way, the lower frame may be drawn 
forward into the room. If both its cords are 
broken the frame will be quite frec^ but if 
one still holds, then the frame will have to 
be supported by the assistant unless, of 
covirse, it is proposed to replace the pair. 

The old cord ends are fastened into grooves 
in the frame sides by means of nails. These 
are removed with a suitable gripping tool 


so that the grooves arc ready for the new 
cord. The frame is now put ou one side 
whilst the woilc on the window case is dene. 

The balance weights are reached through 
small trap doors in the frame sides, Tire 
traps are held l)y a screw or two, but may be 
difficult to move owing to the paint on the 
edges, although careful manipulation with 
a lever should be effective in overcoming 
the obstruction. When the way is open, 
each balance weight is cleared of old cord. 

When the pulleys have been oiled and 
brought into good Working condition, the 
new cords arc threaded over them and pushed 
down inside the window case. If there ]$ 
difficulty in getting a cord through, a string 
weighted with lead may be passed over the 
pulley first, and when the weight can be 
reached through the trap the string can he 
used to pull the sash cord through. Sash 
cord is obtainable at hardware stores, and 
it is sound practice to buy good quality. 
The cord may be rubbed with hot linseed 
oil before being installed, and further dress¬ 
ings of this preservative from lime to time 
have a beneficial effect. 

The cords are knotted to the weights 
which are then replaced in the case, the 
running of each pulley is tested by drawing 
its weight up, and then the cords are cut 
off to the right length. Each cord has a knot 
tied at its free end to prevent it slipping over 
the pulley. When the pair of cords is in 
position and working well, the trap doors 
are refitted and attention is turned to the 
sliding window frame. 

With the assistant holding up the window 
frame, one cord is unknotted and pressed 
into its place in the side. The free end is 
fastened down with a large-headed nail. 
This fixing is repeated at the other side and 
then the running of the frame in the case 
is tested. If everything works smoothly and 
correctly, an extra nail or two is hammered 
into the cord and frame at each side, the 
headings belonging to the window case are 
replaced and tlie repair is finished. 
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DOOR LOCKS AND CATCHES 


When installed in positions where they 
are protected from bad weather, locks and 
catclies may operate perfectly for years with¬ 
out attention of any kind, but such service is 
not usual in cases where mechanism is 
svrbjeoted to damp air or rain. Increasing 
stiffness in operation is usually the first sign 
of breakdo\wi and is due to lack of lubricant 
or to internal rusting, but a sudden and com¬ 
plete failure of the appliance may occur at 
any time as a result of a fractured spring. 
Routine repairs in connection with locks 
and catches are concerned with cleaning, 
greasing and spring replacement. 

There arc many varieties of door fastener 
and each has its own peculiarities. The ones 
illustrated here are chosen for their simplicity. 
Some fasteners combine a catch and lock in 
one case, but others contain one of these 
units only. Some rely on a single spring to 
work both the catch and the lock, hut others 
incorporate separate ones. Some lock springs 
are spiral, others are straight, but the most 
common kinds are shaped like a letter 'V.* 

How the door catch works .'—Inside the catch 
case on the square knob shaft there is a 
double ended lever which bears on two 
projecting parts of the spring-loaded bolt. 
When the knob is turned in either direction, 
one of the lever ends presses back the bolt 
and compresses the spring. The bolt is 
returned to its place by the spring when the 
knob is released. 

How ihe door lock In a lock, the 

key is the lever which pushes the holt unit 
backwards or forwards. There is, of course, 
no spring return action of the bolt in this 
case. In the path of the turning key there 
are projections which correspond with the 
cut-away shape of the lever part, so that 
only a key of the correct shape will fit. In 
addition to the bolt itself, a lock contains 
a spring-controlled tumbler which bears on 
the boll and is worked by the key. 

As the key turns, it first lifts the tumbler 
until its stud is clear of the rectangular 
notch and then it catches in the bolt which 


is now free to move. When the bolt has 
moved the required distance, the key 
releases the tumbler which springs clown 
into the second notch on the bolt. 

Repairing a lack or catch .—TJie mcclianism 
of a door fastener is fitted in a metal cage 
which has a detachable side, held in position 
by one or two set screws. This loose plate 
can be removed when the lock or catch has 
been taken off the door, and then the various 
working parts can be cleaned and greased. 

If aspringis broken, ll^c pieces will be found 
lying loose somewhere inside the case. These 
pieces should be preserved as they form a 
sample to show to the ironmonger who is 
to supply a replacement. 

After reassembling the parts, the action of 
the fastener can be tested before refix in g the 
cover plate. If everything woi*ks smoothly 
and easily, the plate is screwed on and the 
test is repeated. Sometimes the plate fouls 
the mechanism when held down very tightly, 
and it may therefore be necessary to release the 
screws a little. When in proper working order 
the case is fastened in its original position. 

Dooy knobs ,—When effecting a replace¬ 
ment or when repairing the catch, it is 
necessary to remove a door knob and its 
shaft. Some knobs arc a slip fit on their 
square shafts but others are screwed into 
position. With both kinds it is common 
practice to use a grub screw as the fixing agent. 

When dismantling, one grub screw is 
taken out and its Icnob is then either slipped 
or screwed off. There is no need to interfere 
with the other knob as the shaft can be 
extracted from the catch with this still in 
position. Provision for adjustment when 
reassembling is made on. both plain and 
screwed shafts. In the former, a whole series 
of grub screw holes is drilled and tapped. 
By selecting suitably from these, and using 
a packing washer on the shaft if necessary, 
a good fit can be attained. On the threaded 
shafts, the Jmob is screwed to the best position 
and then locked with the grub screw which 
fits in one of the flutes on the shaft. 
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WALL PLUGS 


Types of plug—In house construction and 
similar work, joiners make use of the wooden 
plug with completely satisfactory results. 
In a plastered and decorated house, however, 
large wood plugs are not a very attractive 
proposition as they can be fitted only by 
disturbing quite a large patch of wall. The 
householder is justified in raising objections 
to the use of plugs which leave an unsightly 
area of broken paper or scratched paint 
around each screw. For outside work or for 
internal implasterecl walls, the amateur may 
use the wood plug with confidence. 

As allerjiatives to wood plugs there are 
soft metal and fibre plugs. These are avail¬ 
able in many sizes to suit the standard range 
of screws, and they are particularly well 
adapted to meet the requirements of the 
average domestic repair job. 

Phfgging with wood ,—^Witli the aid of a 
wooden plug it is possible to mtilcc an 
excellent cheap fixing in a joint in a brick 
or stone vvalL Rectangular plugs between 
bricks are commonly used, but cylindrical 
plugs fitted in the 'T' junction of the mortar 
are quite a practical proposition. 

At the place where the screw is to be 
fixed, the mortar is cut away by means of a 
chisel so as to leave a clean straight-sided 
slot, A piece of sound, straight grained 
timber is then shaped to dimensions rather 
greater tlian the hole so that it may be a 
good driving fit. It is not cut off to the 
correct length at this preliminary stage. 
The oversize allowances must be reasonable 
as the wood is to be driven home without 
splaying out at the end and without having 
its surface scraped away by the brickwork. 
When the plug is nearly home, it is cut off 
as close to the wall surface as possible by 
means of an ordinary hand saw, A final 
blow or two from the mallet brings the wood 
flush with the surrounding brickwork. • The 
fixing screw may then be driven into position. 

Melal and fibre pings .—The success of a 
small plug fixing depends almost entirely 
on the cutting of the plug hole, for the 


gripping surface of the plug is small and so 
it is very important that the hole shall fit 
the plug. At first glance this may appear 
to be expressed the wrong way round, but 
this is not so, for the workman can deter¬ 
mine the size of the hole, though he has 
to accept the plug sizes fixed by the malcers. 
The .special drilling tools sold for use with 
plugs are made in the right sizes, but even 
then with a crumbly medium such as plaster 
it is very easy to make the hole too big. 

Far more important than the actual tool 
used for drilling are the discretion, care and 
judgment apjilied to the manipulation of it. 
For most purposes, a twist drill held in a 
joiner's brace is very satisfactory, although 
the instniufients supplied with plug outfits 
arc excellent. Common sense needs to be 
applied to the selecting of a drilling imple¬ 
ment for a particular job. It is obvious, for 
instance, that a twist and not a jumping 
drill will be used on brittle materials like 
slate, but that either type may be effective 
with stuff like brick or concrete. A very 
sound drilling rule is to drill very slowly 
when using a twist bit, and to strike lightly 
when using a jumping bit. 

There are special points to watch when 
drilling a tile, The twist drill should be sharp 
and it should be applied firmly to the glazed 
surface. The point should be lubricated with 
a drop of turpentine until the glaze has been 
penetrated. The pressure applied to a tile 
must never be heavy enough to cause drag 
as the material is very prone to crack 
suddenly, A little practice on an old tile 
is worth while, especially if the work in hand 
is concerned with an expensive tiled surface. 

The depth of a plug hole should be rather 
greater than the length of screw which the 
wall has to take, and the plug should fill 
the hole completely. Both metal and fibre 
plugs can be trimmed to any required length 
quite easily with a pocket knife. As the screw 
cuts its way into the small open core of the 
plug, it expands the fibre or metal and makes 
it grip the internal surface of the hole. 
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FROZEN 

Not only is it inconvenient to have the 
water supply of a Iionse cut off by frozen 
pipes, but there is also a very real chance 
of hursts because water expands as it freezes 
and may demand more space than the con¬ 
taining pipe can give witliout fracture. Once 
ice has formed in a pipe nothing can be done 
to avoid the consequences^ although there 
are precautions whicli might have prevented 
the occurrence and also ways and means 
of minimising its after effects, 

Pnceulionary measnyes ,—^Thcre are three 
ways by which bursts may bo avoided: (i) 
the water in the pipes may be kept at a 
temperature above freezing point; (2) the 
pipes may be made so that they yield to the 
expanding Water without bursting, or (3) 
the water may be drained out of the pipes 
before freezing can occur. 

Ill order to make a quantity of water 
freeze, a good deal of heat has to be extracted 
from it by its cold surroundings, and the 
process can be made very slow by wrapping 
•the water container with material of low 
thermal conductivity. The principle may 
. advantageously be applied to all water pipes 
situated in outbuildings or in inadequately 
heated parts of the house, such as cellars and 
the space just below the roof, as it forms the 
basis of an excellent guard against a frost of 
short duration. All the exposed pipe is 
enclosed within the fabric, which is held in 
place by strings tied at intervals of a few 
inches. Long broad strips cut from an old 
carpet underfclt are ideal for the job, but 
blanket, clotli, straw and even newspaper 
are good alternatives. A simple wooden 
case arranged so as to enclose the binding 
will not only improve the appearance but 
will also provide additional heat insulation, 

Now wrapped pipes cannot withstand 
continuous frost, as the poor conducting 
layer cannot interrupt the process of cooling 
completely. It is wise, therefore, during 
frosty weather, occasionally to run the taps 
connected to lagged pipes and thus to bring 
in fresh water from the mains. This will be 


PIPES 

rather warmer than that which has been 
standing in t]\e pipe, and so freezing will be 
delayed. During an unusually cold, spell, 
anxiety may be allayed by working an oil 
stove or other portable heater near the 
pipes for a short time each day, but as a 
rule the risk of bursts is not sufficient to 
justify such expensive and inconvenient 
measures. 

The geometrical figure with the biggest 
area for a given perimeter is the circle. 
Tlicreforc freezing water in a cylindrical 
pipe can find space for expansion either by 
stretching the metallic wall or by bursting 
it—a simple change of shape cannot give 
any additional space. But if the pipe in its 
normal state has an oval instead of a circular 
section, then freezing will simply tend to 
modify the shape without straining the 
metal at all. A simple treatment for applica¬ 
tion in the home makes use of this idea. 
The lead pipes which are exposed to freezing 
conditions arc tapped gently with a hammer 
along the whole of their length so that their 
shape becomes oval instead of round. This 
modification, of coursej does not affect the 
risk of ice formation, but it reduces materially 
the chance of bursts due to expansion. Lest 
the cure be worse than the disease, the tap¬ 
ping must be carried out with discretion! 

The most reliable way of avoiding bursts 
is to turn off the water supply by means of 
the inain tap and then to drain all the pipes 
and cisterns in the house. To cany out this 
performance regularly is very irksome, but 
it is a plan well worth putting into practice 
when leaving home for any length of time 
during the winter months. 

Thatmig pipes .—The belief that thawing 
a pipe may cause a burst is without founda¬ 
tion, If the pipe is going to show damage^ 
the burst will already have occurred—thaw¬ 
ing may start a leak, but it cannot cause 
the burst. For the convenience of the occu¬ 
pants of the home and in order to prevent 
further icc formation, it is wise to thaw frozen 
pipes by artificial means as soon as possible, 
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The most common, and at the same time hot iron, and then the application of heat 


the most easily remedied, kind of frozen 
pipe is the waste outlet of a sink, bath or 
wash basin. A handful of salt, followed by 
very hot water, can usually be relied on to 
clear the obstruction. 

Pipes connected to the water supply 
cannot be thawed by chemical means in 
this way and have to he subjected to heat 
from some external artificial source. The 
best, though not the quiclcest, course to 
adopt is to put a heater such as a stove or 
an electric fire or toaster in the room near 
the frozen section. Alternatively, provided 
that the source of trouble is in a place where 
water can be used freely, the pipe may be 
warmed by rags soaked in boiling water or 
by pouring directly from a kettle. By 
leaving the tap open, the progress being 
made can be judged whilst working on the 
ice-bound portion of the installation. 

In parts of the house where hot water 
bandages are out of the question, a hot 
laundry iron may be used. The tap con¬ 
nected to the frozen length of pipe is turned 
on and the iron is then moved slowly along 
from one end to the other, the movement 
being repeated many times until the water 
course is clear. Obviously, the iron should 
not be held in one place for a long time, nor 
should it be unreasonably hot. 

Freezing frequently occurs in and near a 
cistern connected to the hot w'ater sysLem 
and fitted in the roof of a house. When the 
Surface water in the tank freezes, it hold the 
ball tap in the closed position. Consequently 
the water in the tap itself and in the few feet 
of exposed pipe is undisturbed- Formation 
of ice is thereby encouraged. After a short 
time the hot water taps fail and the action 
of the cistern has to be re-established before 
the system will work again. After breaking 
the ice, the ball tap is released by thawing 
either with hot water bandages or with a 


is continued along the supply pipe until the 
circulation is restored. 

The water in the pipes of a hot water 
system which is in constant use is not likely 
to freeze, but such an event may occur in 
a home which has had no fires in it for a day 
or two. Under no circumstances should a 
fire be lit in the grate to which the boiler 
is fitted, until the pipes are thawed and the 
circulation is completely re-established. 
Failure to observe tliis precaution may be 
followed by steam accumulation in the 
boiler and consequent explosion. 

When a himl doe^ occur ,—This emergency 
has to be dealt with very quickly if the burst 
is a serious one, or the result will be extensive 
flooding. If the leak is a manageable one, 
a bucket may be used to catch the water 
whilst the main supply tap is being turned 
off and the pipe is being drained through one 
or two of the ordinary taps. A big burst 
may be out of control, but the damage can 
be reduced to a minimum by promptly 
operating the main tap. Another useful 
plan, applicable to lead pipes, is to hammer 
the part near the burst on the supply side 
until the flattening cuts off the flow. 
Although crude, this treatment can be very 
valuable in a crisis. 

A burst pipe needs the attention of a 
plumber, but very satisfactory temporary 
repairs can be made without professional 
assistance in cases where the leak is only 
slight. With the main supply off, the pipe 
near the crack is cleaned and dried. Then 
a layer of some soft sealing material such 
as putty, plastic wood, moist plaster or 
soap is applied to the pipe and worked 
in with the fingers. After allowing the 
material a little time to dry, the pipe is 
bandaged with a strip of cotton rag which 
in turn is enclosed by a tight wrapping of 
insulating tape. 





PLATE I. HOW WE SEE—x 


We see the world in colour, dark colours which are most unlike seem to make each 


ngainst light colours, and light against dark. 

It is a series of pictures \vl\ose colours are 
changing all the time. In the faint light of 
dawn \vc see delicate greys and blues and 
greens. When the siin has risen we see 
strong light and dark colours. These fade 
again to blues and grey-greens when the sun 
is going down. At night when there is no 
moon it naay be "pitch dark" and wc cannot 
see anything. 

As a rule a colour does not change merely 
from light to dark or dark to light. By 
looking at similarly coloured objects to those 
drawn in Plate I, yellow in the direct light 
will appear more white, the part in the shade 
will appear more green. Red looks more 
orange in light and more purple in shadcr 
Green is more yellow in light and more blue 
in shade, Blue usually appears more white 
in light and darker in shade. 

Striking effects can be seen when a coloured 
object reflects its coloured light on some near 
object. The following example illustrates 
this point. A man was standing by a light 
green, door. The sun was shining directly on 
the door and the green light from it was 
reflected into the shaded side of tlie man's 
bronzed face. The whole picture was vibrat¬ 
ing with a mixture of coloured lights. 

The effects of autumn are some of the most 
arresting. Some times the change in the 
nature of tftc leaves is rapid and the heavy 
greens seem to change suddenly to light 
yellows, rich browns, vivid greens and orange 
reds, All things reflect different colours 
as Llieir nature changes—old furniture and 
old glass are good examples of this. 

When colours are side by side they change 
each other, just as people change when they 
come into contact with other people. Colours 


other glow beyond their natural strength. 
Yellow and bkie appear to make each other 
moi-c vivid in colour and in tone. Those which 
arc more alike seem to move further apart and 
frequently make eadx other appear more dull. 

The Impressionists, who did most of their 
work in the open, were the group of painters ' 
who thought about and revelled in the exquis¬ 
ite colours which they saw. Colour in nature 
was their chief interest, just as home life was 
the chief interest of the DuLch painters and 
religion that of the painters of the early part 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

In the country the attention is attracted 
continually to colour. In town we have to 
find objects which will give simple good 
effects of colour—yellow lemons; a large 
bine jug; green apples; red tomatoes. Folds 
of colouTed paper—normal red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue and violet, placed where 
they will gel the sun or a bright light on one 
side—will give some rich effects and show 
the changes of colour in light and shade. 

If colours are rightly named they are 
defined and fall into their proper relation 
with other colours. There are six distinct 
hues—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. 
Yellow-green is a colour—its family, or line, 
is green; similarly with other colours. 

On a Sunny day if a large sheet of coloured 
paper is held so tliat the light is reflected 
into the shaded side of a child's face, a 
striking effect is given. 

Effects of colours on each other are seen 
clearly when large areas of bright colour 
come together in painting and in handwork. 
Once the attention is arrested, colour can 
be a means of intelligent contact with the 
material world and of the greatest practical 
value in' everyday life. 




PLATE I 
How We See 

Colunrs iimkwgo many chanacs due lo Iheinlensily of Iheljjfbl wldch is thrown on lliom^ or to Uip juoxhuii)'/'/ ;i diffj'jrnl loJonr. 
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PLATE II. HOW VV£ SEE^2 


Once, I asked a boy of about four years 
of age why he had drawn a particular figure 
so small, and be said irniuediately, "It is a 
Jong way away." He liad realised a little 
liow wc see things and had expressed it in 
his drawing. 

Plate II shows a boy standing at one end 
of a long room looking down it. All the lines 
on the ground are parallel to each otlicr and 
going away from the picture at right angles. 
They appear to slope up, to converge, and 
if continued to Jueet at a point opposite liim 
on his eye level. 7 'he other lines below liis 
eye—the top of the fireplace, the arm of the 
chair, tlic window seats—are parallel to the 
lines on the ground and if continued would 
appear to meet at Hie same point, which is 
his centre of visio]i. The lines of the ceiling— 
the top of the door on the left, and the top 
of the windows—are parallel to each other 
and to the ground and go away at right 
angles. Tliey appear lo slope downwards, 
to converge, and if produced to meet also 
at the centre of vision. 

Below is a drawing of cottages on flat 
ground and a river. 'Ihe chief lines in it are 
on, or parallel to, the ground. They are 
going away but not at rigUt angles. 

The two drawings show:— 

I* Lines which arc parallel to each other 
and to the horizontal plane and which are 
going away from the picture appear to con¬ 
verge and meet on the eye level- If they arc 
going away at right angles they meet at the 
centre of vision. 

2. Lines which are parallel to the hori¬ 
zontal plane, going away from the spectator 
and which are below the eye, appear to slope 
up and vanish at a point on the horizon. 


3. Lines which arc parallel to the hori¬ 
zontal plane, going away from the spectator 
and which are above the eye, appear to slope 
down and vanish at a point on the horizon. 

In the room there is a circular electric 
light shade. It is above the boy's eye and 
some distance in front of liirn. He can see 
under it and it appears as an ellipse. There 
is to the left a circular table in front of him. 
He can see on top of that, which appears 
also as an ellipse. If he held this small table 
so that the circular surface came level with 
his eye, it would appear as a straight line. 

The curved banks of the stream in front 
of the cottages are equidistant and they 
wind along level ground. 'Hie curves appear 
flat, and the banks appear nearer together 
as they go farther away and finally vanish at 
a point on the horizon. 

By looking at similEir objects and holding 
a pencil along the lines or against them, 
the slope is seen easily. 

The Italian painter of the Early Renais¬ 
sance, TJccello, was the first to give a great 
deal of thought to the way in which lines 
appear to run when seen in perspective. It 
is said that he became so intrigued with the 
study that he sat up far into the night 
working at problems saying, "How sweet a 
thing is perspective." In liis battle piece in 
the National Gallery, the little men and the 
swords lying about in queer foreshortened 
positions show how absorbed he was in it. 
llie picture is a beautiful decorative panel, 
but the delightful wooden figures of horses 
and men make it clear that he was thinking, 
as he worked, about perspective and design, 
certainly not about the noise and movement 
of battle. 




PLATE II 

How We See 

These Lwo plclurcsilliislrato Llie impfitlniicc of perspective anil proportion. The eye level, the cciilic of vibioii, anil tUo horizon 
ate taken as the basic lines on which to bnlld up the pcrspccUvc of the whole. 
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PLATE III. HOW WE SEE—3 


Tlie clrcLwings on Plate III show some 
objects in nnusiial perspective—a boy lying 
on the ground feet first, a chair from abo've, 
a duck from above, a dog looking out of a 
window from immediately below, They 
arrest attention because the points of view 
are less usual than those of Plate II. 

Generally, things are drawn from points 
of view which show their structure, their 
characteristic appearance, and their position. 
The lines and, if necessary, the colours or 
tones arc copied as they appear with the 
intention of describing or reproducing the 
object as realistically as possible. 

Since the 13th century at least painters 
have been trying to express realisnj, hut 
that is only one way of working. 

At the present time many children arc 
given materials, shown how they are used 
and then encouraged to express themselves 
freely, without being bothered with theories 
and ways of working. A great deal of most 
interesting work is being done, but some 
people are uncertain about it, because they 
do not understand it. 

The way in which a subject is worked out 
should depend uppii the subject. A child 
who is interested in the structure of animals, 
or cars, or boats, presumably will want to 
make drawings which explain his special 
interests, which will suggest the relative 
proportions and give a good impression of 
the general appearance of the objects. For 
his purpose he will try to make careful 
descriptive drawings, and certain principles 
of perspective will help him. In nature 
study, too, perspective drawings are wanted 
quite as often as scientific drawings. 

But the structure of an animal and the 
story of an animal are different things. To 
draw the story of a dog one has to be thinking 


all the time—what is that dog doing? To 
be called back from that to consider—is the 
structure right?—arc the lines as they would 
appear?—is to break the sequence and take 
the life out of the picture. It seems impose 
sible to express the vitality of a jumping 
horse yet make a drawing which shows its 
perfect structure at the same time. The 
horse would not be entirely without structure 
—that would make the drawing meaningless. 
There would be sufficient structure for the 
purpose. 

If a child is expected to draw continually 
from the kind of object which shows most 
clearly bow lines appear, he is working at 
a theory for its own sake. It is quite another 
matter if he knows how to make use of cer¬ 
tain simple principles, to make the drawings 
of things which are of real interest to him 
rather more clear and useful, Continual 
copying, even from interesting objects, is 
confusing because it is a way of working for 
one purpose only. It is possible to be such 
a slave to reproductive drawing that it is 
impossible to become free again. Reproduc¬ 
tive drawing has a great and useful purpose, 
but it is not considered the highest form of 
drawing, Certainly it is most laborious and 
very often entirely lacking in vitality. It 
does not seem natural for a child to do more 
of it than is necessary to help him in his 
purpose; and even then with the knowledge 
that the spirit of a thing matters far more 
than the letter. 

To encourage original thought in this 
direction, teachers might ask pupils to make 
a collection of sketches of common objects 
drawn from umisual angles. The children 
could then exchange books, and try to guess 
what are the objects drawn by the other 
pupils. 
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PLATE IV. LIGHT AND SHADE 


The top sketch on Plate IV shows a hay 
stack, distant ftelds, hedges and trees. It is 
an effect in tones of grey of a misty light, 
The faint colour has been ignored and the 
tones have been copied as they appeared, 
chiefly in silhouette. 

The lower sketch is of similar objects, but 
in a strong light. The colour of the dark ■ 
side of the stack appeared darker at the near 
edge and graded lighter as it receded. Most 
of the colours appeared to grade from dark 
to light or from light to dark. In this, the 
form of the objects has been expressed. It 
could have been done by copying the tones 
as they appeared, but tlie gradations were 
ignored and the tones run on flat. 

If black and white drawing only is done 
and colour is ignored too mucli^especially 
in copying the tones of cubes, cylinders, 
and other similar dull objects—sensations 
of colour are not interpreted, and the 
sense of colour remains more or less un¬ 
developed, Children who draw in this 
way often do not understand what they are 
trying to do, or how to make \ise of the 
principle of light and shade in a simple 
way. 

Indiscriminate shading leads to many 
difficulties. If the principle is not understood 
shading has not much meaning; and if the 
pencil or pen is wrongly used or the wash 
badly run on, the drawing is extremely 
unattractive. Notebooks are very often 
spoilt in this way. Notebook drawings 
should be clear, descriptive, and more or 
less diagrammatic. Simply drawn perspec¬ 
tives amplify the plans and elevations and 
show the structure and form sufficiently 
dearly. Washes of colour are often helpful 


and necessary, but even good pictorial 
explanations of form are rarely, if ever, 
suitable. 

Before working in light and shade it is as 
well to know how to run on a flat and a 
graded wash, and how to make a flat and a 
graded tone in chalk, pencil and pen, as well 
as to realise what is really being done. Wash 
seems to give a more lovely quality of shade 
than pencil or pen, and it is the quality of 
the tones which gives a drawing in light and 
shade a pleasant value. Contrast, the 
essence of light and shade, is seen perhaps 
most clearly and delightfully in drawings 
in silhouette. People, animals and birds 
are good subjects. The shape is so clearly 
and simply seen that it arouses the desire 
to make attractive balanced shapes and to 
arrange them well, 

Effects of light in mist, in twilight, in rain, 
in lamp or candle light, make fascinating 
subjects; but they are so lovely in their 
effects of colour, that even while thinking 
about them, the cold black and white seems 
to take the life out of them, If, occasionally, 
the form of objects is suggested slightly in 
rapid life sketches, it seems to allow a greater 
freedom in drawing and to be helpful, 
Sketches, measured drawings of buildings 
and drawings for woodwork can be consider¬ 
ably helped by shade which explains the 
form and the relationship of the forms to 
each other. If a boy is interested in the old 
buildings in his town or village and can use 
the principle in a simple way to help him to 
understand form generally and architectural 
form especially, he is using the principle to 
help him to think and to express, himself 
more clearly. 



AMi EFPEcr" 1H ^ m\stY 




FLATE IV 

Light and Shade 

These iwo sketclics arc ol the same view, but one was drawn in a strong light diiisUalc liow 

essential it Is that the principle of shading should be thoroughly imdersLood to produce significant skelchca. 
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PLATE V. HOW TO MIX WATER COLOUR 


A child should nob need to be tnught to 
draw, because drawing is a natural activity. 
He can, however, be helped to think intelli- 
gejiUy about alJ that he sees and to express 
himself intelligently, and he needs a variety 
of materials and to be shown how to use 
them. 

Materials and tools determine the character 
of work almost as much as the person who 
is doing it. Water colour is a medium which 
gives a great deal of pleasure; it is so sensitive 
that it arouses the colour sense until colour 
becomes something to think about, and 
it is most delightful for simple direct 
sketching. 

Charts of students' colours, samples of 
papers and other materials can be had from 
the recognised artist's colourman. Crimson, 
vermilion, Ostwald orang<^, gamboge, yellow 
ochre, viridien, ultramarine, Ostwald purple, 
burnt sienna, make a good student's palette. 
These few colours are sufficient. Their full 
intensity is seen on a white rough-surfaced 
paper, A large brush encourages more gener¬ 
ous work, Dirty pigments, dirty palettes, 
grey water, cannot give dear vital colour. 
Two jars of water are used, one for washing 
the brush and one containing clean water for 
mixing. 

Use each pigment in turn, Mix a puddle 
of colour and find by experiment how to get 
tJie full colour from each one. Before paint¬ 
ing, tilt the board, Begin at tbc top with a 
full brush and run the colour on horizontally 
and down. Keep the board sloping until the 
colour is quite dry. Do not go over the surface 
a second time. A pigment cannot give more 
than a certain intensity of colour; if, after 
mixing a certain ainoinit of colour more 
colour is added, the patch will be dark and 
look dull when it is dry. Look at the colour of 
each pigment at its full intensity: crimson 


is a rich purple red, vermilion is an orange 
red, yellow ochre is a brown yellow, gamboge 
is a cool yellow. Each colour at its full 
intensity has a particular tone; yellow is 
lighter than orange, orange is lighter than 
blue. 

It is good practice to do some drawing 
directly in brush and also with strong pencil 
line and vvasli with these few colours, without 
mixing. By working constantly with a few 
full rich colours, each colour in itself and its 
effect on other colours is realised. 

Experiments will show what can be done 
by mixing. Gamboge and a touch of viridien 
give grccn-ycllow. Orange and burnt sienna 
give brown-orange. Viridien and gamboge give 
yellow-green. Purple and crimson give 
crimson-purple. Burnt sienna and ultra¬ 
marine give grey'brown, brown-grey and 
grey. A colour is not made darker by adding 
more and more pigment, but by the addition 
of a certain colour or certain other colours. 
Crimson, a touch of ultramarine and burnt 
sienna give dark crimson, Viridien, ultra¬ 
marine and biirjit sienna give darlc green. 
Ultramarine and burnt sienna will give dark 
blue. Purple and burnt sienna will give 
dark purple. Burnt sienna, crimson and 
ultramarine will give dark brown. 

Learning to see colour, to mix pigments, 
and to get clean vibrating patches of colour 
is a matter for sketch after sJcetch. Museums 
and schools have created an idea that nothing 
but carefully ‘'finished" work is of any merit. 
Rapid fresh sketches showing the lights and 
darks of clean coloured objects, sketches 
from life with suggestions of flat colour run 
on and untouched are far more sincere than 
a good deal of "finished" work. 

It is useful to make clear notes of the 
colours which have been used on all experi¬ 
mental sketches. 
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PLATE \’ 

Mixing and running on ^VATli:Il Culouu 

[<Giirniiii' tn im\ waliT colnurs is Ihu firsl and mosi iniporliiiil pari of water coloui slcclcliing, 11 i'' iiiipos^ible Ui makr frosli, 
vital skelcIiL'b uiilcbs llu> rnndaiiieiilal technicalities ol llic naft arc iiiidcrslccd. 
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PLATE VI, THE WATER COLOUR BRUSH 


Large brushes cover the ground quickly 
and tluis give a sense of power. Small ones 
prevenl freedom and produce small work, 
for which alone they should be used. Brushes 
have to be carefully chosen because they 
must come to a perfect point. Red sables 
are the best but squirrel hair is less expen¬ 
sive and a No. 10 is a useful size. They 
must be kept clean and not crushed out of 
shape. Never stand brushes on their tips 
or they will be ruined. Licking a brush 
spoils the point, which can be made by 
drawing it down a piece of blotting paper, or 
dipping it in water and shaking it. The point 
of a brush is more sensitive than that of any 
other medium. It encourages a flow of line and 
colour which makes'it most pleasant to use. 

Rapid line sketches drawn freely over the 
whole of a large piece of paper help to pro¬ 
duce facility, The lines cannot be rubbed 
out. They must be direct, which is a very 
useful training. If a mistake is made it has 
to be accepted. Drawings should be sincere, 
but "perfect" work is far from being always 
the most attractive or interesting, Some¬ 
times the charm of old work is to see those 
inaccuracies, or straightforward corrections, 
which make them simple human documents. 

Flowing line work can give rhythm and 
vitality. Before drawing the fins of the fish 
and the spine of the hedgehog in Plate VI, 
the directions of the strokes were realised 
and decided; then the lines were drawn 
evenly and rapidly without a break, 

A subject for silhouette should explain 
itself clearly by its shape; also, it should be 
attractive in shape. To get a good surface, 
all shapes, large and small, are run on with 


a wet brush. The drawing board should be 
tilted and the painting begun from the top. 
The shape is formed quickly and decidedly 
as the colour is run on. It is always best to 
work as horizontally as possible, otherwise, 
going back to the top of the surface may 
mean running wet colour into colour which 
is already drying, and the surface will be 
spoiled at once. In silhouette drawing, one 
has to work as one can—horizontally, 
vertically or slanting—therefore it has to be 
rapid to prevent uneven drying. 

The hedgehog is in flat ■wash and line. 
The flat wash for the nose and face were run 
on first. Then the brush was regulated and 
radiated to give the rhjdlim of the spines. 
The head was dry by then so the dark shapes 
of the nostril, the ear, and the still darker 
shape of the eye were drawn in. 

Drawings which are neither line nor silhou¬ 
ette are a combination of carefully drawn 
shapes and lines. Whether the colour area 
is flat or graded, it has to have meaning, 
so that it is as well to be able to control the 
brush easily. 

Line work is refined. Silhouette is powerful 
and convincing. Direct brush drawing has 
a peculiar charm. The slight changes of tone 
in line and wash give it its peculiar quality. 

Curled autumn leaves, trees in winter, 
swimming fish, running zebras—such sub¬ 
jects give opportunity for drawing in rapid 
rfiythmic lines. Naturally, cliildren like 
movement and humour; brush drawing 
gives a good opportunity of exercising both 
simply and easily. Effects of contrast in 
the size of the subjects, or in tire tone or 
the colour, add considerably to the interest. 




PLATE VI 

SKKtciiiis WITH Tiiii Water Colour Brush 

This Plaio tUustralcs a vavicLy of ciTccts possible willi Llie walcr colour hriisli. In cveiy rase, llu* de'^iicd uffcol dcciileil 
upou before (he sketch was begun, lliiis msunng vivid, liriu work. 
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PLATE VII. HOW TO RUN ON WATER COLOUR 


Mental laziness on the part of tlie pupils 
is a difficulty which all teachers will have 
to face. There is the temptation to use the 
vyrong- materials, to woric untidily and with 
dirty water and palctteS; and to go over the 
drawing again, and again, trying to think it 
is getting better. It is far easier to begin 
and go on in a way wliich will give clean 
vital colour. 

Colours in nature blend one into another 
and grade from dark to light and from light 
to dark with no perceptible change. Autumn 
leaves arc rich examples of blended and 
graded colours. To blend the colours in a 
leaf first mix each colour tliat is seen, separ¬ 
ately. Slope the board and hold it steadily. 
Begin at the top of the surface and, working 
horizon tally down, run on each colour as it 
comes, The running down has to be allowed 
for but it is easy to discover when to change 
from one colour to another. The second 
leaf on the beech spray in Plate VII grades 
from dark to light, but it is in a difficult 
position. The dark was begun at the top 
and run horizontally down, then a brush of 
water was swept down the right side. 

The dark of the chestnut fruit was run 
down very quickly, and the light swept 
down on either side of the dark. The colours 
were thus made to blend and grade without 
a hard edge. 

The third leaf on the beech spray had, at 
the top, two dark patches with liard edges. 
They were run on first with a wet brush, 
When they were dry the light colour of the 
rest of the leaf was run down to the dark at 
the bottom of the leaf. When this was dry 
the lowest dark patch was put on. 

The first bccch leaf was rich dark brown 
in colour and the bud stood out light against 
it: Iheicfore, whichever was painted first 
had to dry before the other was put in. 
Again, the dark of the chestnut leaf was 


left to dry before the light colour of the 
curled end was run on. 

Experiment soon shows how to guide and 
control the colour. It does not jnatter if 
the patches and changes do not come exactly 
in the .same places as they do on the leaf. 
It is far better to get the vitality of the 
colour, which gives the spirit of the leaf. 

Going over a colour again mbs and chokes 
the surface of the paper and the colour 
gradually appears more dark and dirty, 
Decide what to do and concentrate on that. 
If the result is unsatisfactory, make a fresh 
beginning. 

Tlie following suggestions may be helpful 
in introducing children to this section of the 
book. Use a large brush, show how to pre¬ 
pare the colours for a leaf and how to blend 
them one into another without a hard line. 
Show how to grade a colour from dark to 
light and from light to dark. Explain that 
it is very often necessary to let a colour dry 
before putting on the one next to it. Help 
the children to understand that if they really 
want to know how to use colour they must 
make experiments and discover for them¬ 
selves; it is thrilling to be able Lo get beautiful 
colour. 

Leaves of all kinds are useful for experi¬ 
ments. Ill autumn, beech, chestnut, and 
oak have rich colours. Cabbage leaves are 
usually most attractive in colour. An orange, 
a green apple, a lemon, a radish, pieces of red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet paper 
folded and placed like the book in Plate I 
make good models. These are not useless 
exercises, they develop the sense of colour. 
Artists are not the only people who want to 
know what colour has to teach them. Every¬ 
one has to choose clothes and furnish houses 
and do numerous things which it is impossible 
to do really well without knowing something 
about colour; also, we learn by doing. 
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PLATE VIII. POWDER COLOURS 


The substance of powder colours makes 
them suitable for work on a large scale. 
They have not the same sensitive quality 
of ordinary water colour which is so valuable 
in the development of the colour sense, but 
because they get over large areas easily they 
give confidence with which to tackle bigger 
work. 

Too much small work gives a cramped 
outlook, and it does not give the joy and 
freedom which should bo qualities of develop¬ 
ing expression. Those who do not want to 
do large drawings may like to do larger 
pieces of craft work, The value of working 
in generous proportions is great, 

Everyone need not do large work at the 
same time. It is best to encourage children 
to plan and work out their own varied 
ideas in the ways which are most suitable 
for their purpose. 

One of the great advantages of large draw¬ 
ings is that they have to be seen from a 
distance, It is necessary to stand to work 
at them and move away to look at them. 
Sitting for a long time at a piece of worlc 
which may be going too slowly sometimes 
results in a sleepy, inactive mind, 

If it is not possible to have an easel, the 
drawing can be put on the seat of a chair, 
leaning against the hack. 

A rough-surfaced paper is required for 
colour work. Beaver board is useful for 
particular pieces of work, A hog hair brush 
is used for large surfaces, and a large water 
colour brush for smaller ones. Two jars of 
water are required. The colour is taken and 
mixed with a small palette knife, which is 
always cleaned after use. Nests of saucers 
which fit together are most satisfactory 


because colour will keep moist in them for 
some time. 

The colour can be used either thick or 
tliin but in order to obtain a good surface, 
it should not be too thick. The mixture 
should be smooth and sufficient colour for 
the purpose should be mixed at the beginning, 
The colour cannot be judged until it is dry, 
and if enough is not mixed, it takes a long 
time to match it. 

Whether it is used thick or thin, it should 
be rim on evenly, to dry fiat. 

It is best to decide what to do and to work 
directly, accepting mistakes instead of going 
over the surfaces a second time. Direct 
work always has a far better quality and is 
usually a more intelligent way of working. 
Indecision in drawing is not helpful, 

The brush should be quite clean before 
taking and laying on a new colour. 

If colour that is left over is well moistened 
it can be used again after the superfluous 
water has been run off. It is not advisable 
to use colour which has gone quite dry. 

Meanness in saving colours of any kind is 
not really wise. With these colours, it is 
better to consider what will be wanted, and 
then to clean the palettes after use. It is 
far more pleasant and encouraging to begin 
work with clean palettes and fresh colour. 

These large areas of colour not only give 
great opportunities for vigorous work but 
also they give rise to a sense of ability, at 
the same time suggesting possibilities for 
many kinds of original sketches. Tlie effect 
of colours on each other can also be seen 
cl ear tlms arousing a desire to choose 
them carefully and arrange them to their 
greatest advantage. 




PLATE VIII 

Using Powder Colqvu 

Powder ooloui is uBorul for cavering a large area oI space, thus giving scope for great freedom. It also encourages Ihc desire in 
produco vital Jorcclul drawif?g5, and on account of the boMneaa a/ ireaimenl aecessBry, gives coniidc/]cc lo ihc limid pupil, 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


PLATE IX, THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF DRAWING 


As children get older they often lose 
interest in drawing. Two of the reasons 
may be that they do not realise that it is a 
wonderful means of expression and that it 
makes us think about what we see. It has 
always been a means of expression, and the 
carvings, paintings and ditiwings of the 
various races, nations and schools give a 
great deal of information about the people 
who made them and the times in which they 
lived. Children's drawings arc also records 
wliich show their interests and imaginations, 
their observation of people, of nature, in 
science and in other things. By practising 
drawing, we come to sec the colour and 
proportion of whatever is before us in a 
different way: to think over what we sec 
and understand what it means. Wc become 
more sensitive and recognise people and 
animals of good appearance, houses and 
furniture which are good in proportion 
and pleasant in colour; wc come to prefer 
the best, re<alising these are signs of 
essentials and that they are important. 

We begin to want good colour and propor¬ 
tion in our surroundings as the Greeks wanted 
fine Well-proportioned people as well as 
graceful statues. 

Colour is so attractive and so vital that 
once its effect and value arc realised, it 
becomes a matter of absorbing interest. 

One beautiful effect of colour was obtained 
in the living-room of a farmhouse in Cornwall 
during the winter, The walls were plain and 
light, the windows low with a broad seat. 
The furniture was thin, dark oalc. Here and 
there were pieces of coloured china and 


pewter or a great flat dish of oranges. The 
fii’eplace was red brick, with logs always 
burning. At tea-time, the table was lit 
with a large lamp and its shade sent a warm 
rosy glow over the whole comfortable room. 
The impression was one of colourful vitality. 

Lately, I have watclied anotlicr house 
change its tenants, The old atmosphere of 
colour and flowers and life is gone. The 
windows are generally shut and blocked with 
old dark furniture and dull curtains, At night, 
the lights are dull and the curtains are 
gloomy. There is no vitality. It is obvious 
that light and colour are not precious to 
the new tenants—tio one thinks about 
them, 

A collection of postcards and small repro¬ 
ductions of drawings, paintings and carvings 
of subjects within children’s interests (begin¬ 
ning with the prehistoric animal carvings) 
is useful. If a boy has his one interesting 
picture he can write what he discovers from 
it; he can read another boy's drawing also, 
and realise that they are all records from 
which much can be learned. 

Children can demonstrate for themselves 
what is shown in Plate IX—tliat making a 
picture, choosing and arranging flowers, 
staging a play, choosing and arranging 
lurniturc, all mean choosing and arranging 
colours, shapes and lines. If the shapes and 
colours in each case are as simple and large 
as possible, the idea is clear. 

If the scene for the play were staged first 
in dull uninteresting colours and then in 
clean, clear ones it would demonstrate the 
vitalising effect of colour. 




PLATE IX 

T„E PI.^CTICAI. VALUE OP PI... shows how .hi. .ios.re .... h. 

Drawing ilevtlops Iho desire lo create useln. amngc lunii.iire arlislically anil n-ell. 

ErdUficd. A trailllnB in dvawinB makes i. possible .o arranso doners, sugc i 
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PLATE X, PROPORTION AND STRUCTURE 


Line or proportion is an outcome of 
structure, and in nature and in simple 
sfraiglitfonvard craft \vor]f, the structure 
results from necessity. 

A bird is an example of nature providing 
for circumstance. The body has to be com¬ 
pact and Jight, thei'cfore the bones arc 
iiollow and the heavy parts are near the 
centre of gravity. The heath wings, tail and 
legs arc light; the heavy muscles to work 
them are close to the body. The light 
tendons go to the outer parts. The eyes 
adjust to distance and moving objects with 
the utmost rapidity. 

It would be very good if every part of the 
things which we make were necessary and 
able to do their work perfectly, Most simple 
things are like that. 

A circular bowl for food or drink is a per¬ 
fectly balanced form: sometimes it has a 
small base which makes it more convenient 
to hold; it is neither too shallow nor too 
deep for convenience; for cleanliness it is 
smooth inside and out, A spoon has a bow] 
for food or drink, a slender stem with which 
to hold it, a more weighty end for balance 
and finish. A pail is made in a size to take 
as much water as it is convenient to carry; 
the handle liolds it loosely so that it can 
sway without spilling; it is raised with 
a rim about 2 in. from the ground, so 
that the bottom will not wear away so 
readily. 

When people had to make the things wliicU 
were needed for everyday use before machines 
took the place of hands, they were interested 
in finding the materials which were best 
suited to their purpose, and in fashioning 
the materials to make the most serviceable 


tools. It was that keen sincere desire to 
produce the best which has given the colour, 
proportion and charm of the past. 

The really good thing fulfils its purpose 
as well as possible—an animal, a plant, a 
play, a chair, a picture—the parts of each 
and their arrangement are necessary for the 
fulfilment of its purpose. 

Suitable structure is not mean. Poor 
proportions will ruin anything. Narrow 
doors and fireplaces can spoil a well-propor¬ 
tioned room. A narrow path in a small 
garden is less useful than a wide one, and in 
addition it makes the garden look still 
smaller. A small room is better with one or 
two large comfortable chairs than several 
small uncomfortable ones. 

It will interest children to talk over and 
think about the structure of familiar animals 
and plants, to discover the necessity for and 
the perfection of their foms. It is illuminat¬ 
ing to look at some of the things which are 
in daily use. Cups, teapots, jugs and various 
other things of a similar nature (which 
should be as simple as possible) are made 
frequently with useless forms and ridges 
which make it impossible for them to be 
kept really clean. Houses are still full of 
ledges and ridges which are only dust traps. 

A straightforward understanding outlook 
concentrating on essentials, avoids these 
unnecessary additions as superfluous. 

Welbchosen, fairly large photographs of 
a well-bred laorse or dog taken from the side, 
of the Roman letters from Trajan's column, of 
simply furnished rooms, of well-proportioned 
furniture, would emphasise the pleasant 
effect of simple structure and good pro¬ 
portion. 




PLATE X 

SIMPLE Necessary „„ric, sin,ou,rc « 

■Ihi. riAto illusUales "'‘" “’''' 

outcome of nnccsslLy; and Irom striicLurc is cicvciui 
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PLATE XI PATTERN ^VHICH IS AN OUTCOME OF STRUCTURE AND ADDED 

DECORATION 


TliG strLictui'O of many things necessitates 
an even repetition of similar parts which 
give a pattern in the making. The structure 
of the honeycomb, the repetition of the 
scales of fish give beautiful patterns. Weav¬ 
ing, building with brick, rope making has 
similar results. But from the earliest times 
there have been people who, simply for 
pleasure, like to acid decorations to their 
work. 

Among the earliest added decorations wore 
those made by the preliistoric potter. The 
simple crude markings on sojne of the 
unevenly shaped pots seem to have been 
done in an idle absent-minded way, as one 
sometimes makes a pattern with lines or 
dots on the blotting papcr> Others show 
some beautiful results requiring far move 
concentrated effort. 

The Normans must have been attracted 
by the idea of the rope and the rhythmic 
flow of its strands. The cable moulding is 
an effective addition to their solid structure. 
Tlie fish-scale pattern was equally pleasing 
to them for there are numerous examples 
of it in their work. 

Added decoration is a matter for individual 
choice, but unfortunately the practice of 
making patterns and decorations for no 
purpose has somewhat robbed the word 
design of its true meaning. 

In designing, planning, arranging any¬ 
thing, the first thing to think about and then 
to remember all the time the work is being 
done is its purpose. What are the essentials? 
Are they here? Are all these parts really 
necessary? In time, the artist having this 
point of view discovers the right materials 
for requisite parts, and the best arrangement 
for the purpose. There may be a pattern in 


the making. If there are added decorations 
they slioiild be planned from the first. 

Perhaps it is a little false to begin with 
the intention of making a good design, of 
getting repetition and good balance for, by 
concentrating on the essentials, the design 
should work itself out. 

Balance is necessary. Nature is balanced. 
The desire to make things balanced is 
natural to most of us, and on the whole we 
find it satisfying. The arrangement of the 
ornaments on the mantelpiece is one of the 
most common results of our jiassionate 
desire for balance; the careful arrangement 
of a plant between evenly draped curtains 
is perhaps the most amusing one. 

With the children it is advisable to discuss 
pattern which occurs in the making, 
and in added decoration, explaining that 
such decorating is a secondary considera¬ 
tion. We begin work by thinking over its 
purpose and keeping that in mind the whole 
time, whether or no we add decorations. 

Making useless things destroys interest, 
encourages poor results and creates a wrong 
outlook. If a boy can make a toy, or a 
chair, or a bookshelf for his home; if a girl 
is making clotJies for herself or her sister, 
the work is a matter of keen interest and the 
adjusting of part to part and colour to colour 
is a pleasure, and the innate spirit of crafts¬ 
manship is satisfied. Discussion can discover 
where proportion has been mean, what parts 
could have been done without, what propor¬ 
tion seems right, and in what other ways 
the work could have been satisfactorily 
done. 

Good taste is personal; but by creating a 
keen desire to see how simply a thing can be 
done its development is greatly encouraged. 
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PLATE XII. MATERIALS 


No one can be really successful if he 
works with materials which are unsuitable 
for his purpose. A good craftsman tries 
different tools and different mediums in 
order that he may make a right choice. 
Some people do not study materials or 
trouble to find the best for their-purpose; 
through ignorance or carelessness they choose 
unwisely and the work is unsatisfactory 
because it cannot fulfil its purpose. Learning 
about materials means a good deal of search¬ 
ing out and a great many trials, but it saves 
time in the end and gives confidence for 
work. 

The purpose of any work has to be care¬ 
fully thought over before the materials for 
it can be chosen. The binding for a book 
has to be suitable for the person who is going 
to use it and for the book itself, A dress has 
to be suitable in texture for the wearer and 
for the time and place when it will be worn; 
the colour has to be right for the colouring 
of the wearer. 

The frame of a picture has to help the 
picture and take its part on the wall where 
it will hang. Large white mounts and small 
black frames may be neat, but they are so 
dazzling that the eye cannot concentrate 
on the picture, They attract the eye in the 
most unpleasant way and so destroy the 
harmony of the wall. 

Curtains should not annoy the eye from 
the outside (if they are seen) or from the 
inside either by their texture, or by their 
colour. Both the colour and texture should 
be right for the room and the time of year. 
Some really attractive curtains were in a 
room where sheep used to wander past the 
window, They were gi'cen with pictures of 
sheep all over them, The walls were white 


and caught the sun, and the room was 
simple, so that the pattern was not over¬ 
powering but attractive. 

Another room had for winter use blood¬ 
ied velvet curtains of a beautiful texture; 
another pleasant patch of colour was made 
by a vermilion twill curtain which caught 
the sun on its folds in a most cheerful way 
in the morning, 

It is a help to have a choice of material 
in any craft and to make small trials in 
different ones to learn their nature and how 
to use them. This introduces a subject of 
vast importance; it exercises the imagination 
and develops an intelligent creative outlook. 

Similar things could be worked out in 
different materials—baskets in rush and 
cane; bags in woven stuff and canvas, the 
materials being adjusted in each case to 
size, shape and particular purpose. 

Naturdly, children should learn to do 
what they can with what they have. It is 
fun; it is a marvellous exercise of intelligence 
and a fine thing to have to do. Children 
should learn to use inexpensive materials 
first. Prehistoric people had such a great 
desire to draw tliat their interest made them 
find adequate materials. They had sufficient 
interest in colour to discover red and yellow 
ochre and a black for painting. A time 
comes, however, when good materials have 
to be chosen and used. Samples and pictures 
of good materials in use for clothes, furniture, 
household and other purposes would train 
the children to make a useful and suitable 
choice when opportunity occurs. 

Money is wasted so often and the appear¬ 
ance of homes frequently spoilt, because 
people have not learned to think about these 
things. 
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PLATE XIIL COLOUR AND PROPORTION IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Tile desire to know about colour and 
prapoftioii and materials is not the begin¬ 
ning and not the end. Certain things are 
here already and the new things )iave to be 
’considered also. 

How is good colour and proportion to 
come out of bad, and how are new things 
to be kept in order? The old things have to 
be made clean aJid tlie new tilings liave to 
be kept dean, Any surface whicli is dirty 
cannot look its best. Walls or floors or 
windows or clothes-—nothing can look clean 
unless it is clean, and kept clean regularly. 
People sometimes wear dark clothes and 
use a dark paint because they thinlc they 
will not show the dirt; but dark colours 
absorb most of the light which falls on 
them and when tliey are dirty they reflect 
spots of drab gi-ey light and have a most 
depressing effect. Dark surfaces have to 
be just as clean as light ones to be in 
order. 

Space is also necessary. How many houses 
and rooms and cupboards and gardens are 
stored with rubbish whicli "'may be useful 
sometime?'' How many walls still arc hung 
with useless ugly pictures in dingy frames? 
How many dreadfully shaped ornaments 
and jam jars still ruin the flowers that are 
crammed into them? A little more waste 
would be preferable for space is more pleasant 
than any of these things. 

The study of appearances, how to get 
them and how to keep them, is not useless 
or SLiperiicial—rather, it gives direct contact 
with realities. 

The appearance of drab colours is depress¬ 
ing—it means that there is lack of vitality 
behind. The appearance of sordid things is 
unpleasant—it means an absence of things 
that matler. Right training leads us to be 


sensitive and shudder at tliese things—then 
there is hope of change. 

Unfortunately, it is usual to be attached 
to the familiar, simply because it i;s familiar, 
without realising its effect. It is possible to 
have beautiful things or ugly things always 
before one without being conscious of them. 
The schoolroom sliould be as bright and 
artistic as it is possible to make it. One or 
two good pictures, a few flowers in season, 
spotless cleanliness, a new dress, a smart 
hat—all these things, individually insignifi¬ 
cant, can collectively have a marvellous 
effect on a child's temperament. 

It is easy to draw a child's attention to 
colour in the country. There are buttercup 
fields, orchards of apple blossom; sunny 
spring Tuornings, sunny frosty mornings, 
feasts of colour everywhere. They can be 
the means for arousing a real desire for clean 
dear colour in everyday life. In town, drab 
colours are all too familiar and the teacher 
has to depend much more on herself to 
arouse a desire for clean clear colour. 

To work with clear colours in craft work, 
to learn to be clean and bright in appearance 
and to take care of one's possessions and 
use them in the right way, makes the subject 
eminently practical. Because it is possible 
to have things before one without knowing 
it, slow minds want practical ways of arousing 
their attention—to make an untidy cupboard 
clean and tidy, to keep it tidy, to do a large 
piece of work in beautiful colours—such 
things are stimulating. 

Different mentalities are stirrred in different 
ways to think about what they see, and are 
only gradually encouraged to make practical 
use of their observation in everyday life. 

Order, in its highest sense, is closely akin 
to beauty. 



1 



PLATE XIII 

SPACli 

The ariisLicqualiLy o/ space Is often forfollcn. Order anil bofluly nrc closely iilliccl as can be bcen from tlic examples in llio above 
PlalOj whcTP. llic wide sweep of the hills and llic uncrowded room nrc far more beautiful than would be an overcrowded scene or a 
room full or useless ornaments. 
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PLATE XIV. MEMORY DRAWING—i 


The boy reading in Plate XIV is a character 
sketch from memory. As I drew, I thought 
intently about his personality. I remembered 
his thoughtful manner, and characteristic 
movements; how carefully he would hold 
the book and think over all that he was 
looking at. The sketch is not freely drawn 
because I did not think about his personality 
only—I thought about anatomy and perspec¬ 
tive also, I I'emembered tliat I should see 
on top of the head, the face would be short¬ 
ened, and I should not see the neck; the 
shoulders would be forward and the back 
comfortably rounded. I recalled the slope 
of the shoulders, their breadth, the position 
of the armpits, the foreshortening of the 
forearm, the slenderness of the wrists, and 
the cuffs going loosely round them. I remem¬ 
bered that in this position the hips would 
appear broader than the shoulders, and the 
upper part of the legs very foreshortened. 
I did not try to think out the actual tones 
which I might see with the light on the left 
of the figure, but made a simplified suggestion 
of the form. 

In any kind of drawing, but especially in 
life work, the spirit of the thing is seized 
at once, or not at all. Having got it, it is 
better not to try to improve it, and whatever 
has to he added should be put in carefully. 

Vital personaJify can hardly be got by 
rubbing out and retouching. For this reason 
a brush or a pen ai'e both useful, because it 
is not practical to mb out cither paint or ink. 

Drawing indirectly means being undecided, 
a habit which can become very annoying 
and spoil a great many drawings, There is 
another point of view—a sincere piece of 


work may have many mistakes, but the 
sincerity of it gives it value and the mistakes 
make it a human document, 

People viewed as subjects for the artist’s 
pencil or brush quicken observation and 
stimulate expression more than any other 
subject. After concentrating on an interest¬ 
ing personality with the idea of sketching, 
I find it easy to make a drawing from 
memory; I think tliat after a little practice 
anyone who has a real desire to draw will 
find the same thing. 

Character is shown in a person’s whole 
figure—in his structure, pose and action— 
not only in his face. A back view may be as 
good a character sketch as a front view. 
Older children begin to notice and to think 
about the characters of people and some like 
doing character sketches. If they are encour¬ 
aged to draw as they like—freely if they 
prefer it, or in perspective if they find that 
way best—this may be a direction in which 
mental development and expression can go 
forward together, 

Whatever subjects are found interesting 
or in whatever way the drawing is done, a 
child should know what he is doing and work 
intelligently. When he is working from 
memory he should know it and realise that 
he is drawing by recalling past impressions. 
He should discover that it prepares him to 
see things, and makes him pay more atten¬ 
tion to what he sees, He should know 
the use of memory in creative drawing, but 
realise that reproductive drawing either from 
the object or from memory is not a pre¬ 
paration for creative drawing only; the two 
go on together. 




PLATE XIV 

MliMOllY CllAUACTIiR SKETCH 

Thissikclcit wfis drawn lo express Llie cltaianLci nf Ihc model, all hough n I Lon lion was also paid to eoirccl propoi lion. All memory 
drawing should min at expressing the personality ol Uic suhjool, and for Ihii reason, llnre bhould be no rubbing o«l. 
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PLATE XV. MEMORY DRAWING--2 


Plate XV lias some memory sketches of 
the Bei'lcshirc Downs in autumn, the Fens 
in flood and the Swiss Alps in summer. I 
chose these places because, for various 
reasons, I am interested in them, and being 
interested made me want to draw them. 1 
chose them also because of the difference 
in their structure. 

The sketch of the Downs is of a particular 
spot. I remembered the strong even lines of 
ploughed field in front; 1 remembered the 
rounded hills with the white chalk gleaming 
through tlie grass, giving a wonderful 
opalescent quality to the colouring; and the 
rounded clumps of beech on top of the hills. 
I recalled my walks round the hill on the 
right, looking down into the valley at the 
farm with its warm coloured ricks and shelter¬ 
ing trees and green grass, I remembered the 
distant country, 

The Fens were under water; the water 
creeping up to the farms, the gate posts just 
appearing, the tree trunks submerged, the 
stacks just going to be submerged—^the 
effect of such vast stretches of land in this 
state has a peculiar fascination. 

The Alps attract iirie partly because 
mountains are less familiar to me, but chiefly 
because of the peasant life and the colouring. 
The distant snowy mountains and the 
intense blue of the wide valley against the 
near green grass up which the woman is 
climbing with her basket full of food for 
t!ie cattle is a panorama not easily forgotten. 

I think we recall things in different ways. 
I do not visualise faces, although I can draw 
them from memory. I do it by recalling 
impressions of the whole figure, the person¬ 
ality and characteristic movements. But 
places which are of interest to me are so 
vivid that I am almost there. I can recall 
every part of a familiar house, every ledge 


and stair, every piece of furniture. I can 
see the gardens, the short grass, the long 
grass, the gravel, the paving-stones, the 
hedges, the trees, the stream and the flowers 
as they come, I can remember the colour 
and the atmosphere of less familiar places 
quite well, but not the details. To draw 
them, I should have to see them again and 
go laboriously over the details; to attempt 
to recall them would be an equally laborious 
process. 

Most children like an outdoor life and are 
full of interest for their surroundings. Scouts 
and guides and people who like walking 
know them fairly thoroughly. The roads 
and lanes and rivers and woods are full of 
pleasant associations for them. Children 
who like geology and geography and outdoor 
life might find it useful and attractive to do 
bold landscape sketches from memory, 
recalling the characteristic formation of the 
landscape, the colour of the soil, the structure 
and form of the trees, the hedges or stone 
walls which divide the fields and the colouring 
of the various crops with perhaps a cottage 
of local stone. They might do a series of 
impressions of the country during the months 
of the year; e.g,, a frosty morning Tvhen the 
sun is low; the sky green-blue, the ground 
and the roofs sparkling, the walls and ricks 
glowing warmly against the whiteness, the 
horses in their thick winter coats munching 
from their piles of liny: a spring morning 
when the trees and hedges are a purple- 
brown with a tinge of green, just beginning 
to burst; the earth turned up by the plough 
shining wet and sticky in the sun; tlie 
shadows full of colour- 

There are endless tilings to think about— 
it is only a question of finding who is inter¬ 
ested enough to want to think about and 
draw them. 




<F'' 
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PLATE XV 

Three Memory Sketchks 

The Be h km [I re Do'vvns 
TjiJi: Pens in T'ldod 
A S\vTss Ai.r 

rjicic three sl^cUho‘^ air ot mliii'ly (UrfoioiiL 'iiihjriils, y l in caih Ihr adnospluTr nf (hr '-rcnc is vivifl, Jl isr'ismlinl in 
COhCriiLralc on those Llelnils o/ Hid scrae avIudIi have leh. Hie tlL'iirt^i iiii]*it'i'ii,iii nn Ihi iminl, ilun jutKlurLiiB viinl, fip'^h work. 
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plate XVI. MEMORY DRAWING^3 


Plate XVI contains some memory sketches 
of people doing things. This necessitates 
being interested in the people and watchingj 
understanding and catching the rhythm of 
\vhat is being clone. 

I like working in the old type of cowsheds 
—the sun on the rough white walls, giving 
them a faint pinky-purple tinge; the swallow 
going in and out to her nest; the yellow 
straw; the brown cows; the green hay; the 
’Warm purple-brown shadows; the steady 
rhythm of the milking. One night while I 
was working in one of these old sheds the 
baby was brought in and by the warm light 
of the lantern I could see him sitting up 
amongst the hay watching his father milking. 
The pleasant, natural atmosphere of these 
old sheds attracts me so that I can recall it 
all clearly. 

The boy riding interests me because he 
has a good seat. Boy and pony are as one; 
there is no break in the movements. The 
way he sits, holds his hands, grips with his 
knees, his body moving with the pony, make 
an easy co-ordination. And the pony enjoys 
it-'he hardly touches the ground as he 
trots, 

The man mowing is making jerky move¬ 
ments. There is a stiffness and halt in the 
pose of his head, in his whole body and 
especially in the forward leg. He is forcing 
the machine with forward and backward 
jerks over grass which is too long for it. 

If we can do the things and have watched 
them being done, it is easy to recall the 
action and make the sketch. Having made 
the same movements and watched them 
being done, they are understood thoroughly. 

A child who likes dancing, or skating, or 
games, should be able to make sketches 


catching the rhythm of people doing these 
things. It is said that, unconsciously, we 
draw oursclvcsv There acems to be some 
truth in the statement and if so it should 
make the drawing of our own activities 
simple. 

It is more difficult to follow an activity 
like hay cutting. The machine has to be 
understood, The co-ordination of the 
machine, the man and the horses has to be 
caught. One has to see how the hay falls 
and how the horses walk in relation to the 
Imes of hay. The rhythmic lines of the freshly 
fallen hay are very beautiful It is best to 
make a memory sketch of this kind fairly 
freely while the rhytlim of it is fresh in mind. 
It is belter to get the vitality and the co-ord¬ 
ination of the lines of action with free direct 
strokes and not to trouble much if the action 
is not alway.s quite clear. 

The slcctchcs in Plate XVI are in perspec¬ 
tive and show the movements clearly, but 
freely drawn they would have still more 
vitality. 

Local activities are often very attractive. 
Ill the country there is ploughing^ observing 
the construction of the plough and the strong 
movements over the heavy rough ground, 
noticing how the furrows are turned, revel¬ 
ling in the pleasant colours. There is hedging, 
wood cutting, timber hauling, the hay 
harvest, the corn harvest with fine large 
cart horses and wagons. 

Fishing coves, docks, harbours, about which 
boys always know so much, suggest all kinds 
of subjects for natural, vital sketches. 

This kind of memory drawing is useful in 
many ways; particularly, it encourages Iceen 
observation which one must have in order 
to think clearly. 




Llfo sketches from memory necessitate an iiilcrosl in people and their activities. 'Ibis type of sliclching encourages a keen 
observation, for it is llic quick eye which seizes on the essential details at once, thus ensuring life-like, vigorous drawing. 
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5i6 teaching in PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


PLATE XVII. CREATIVE DRAWING-i 


Plate XVII is an imaginative sketch for 
a poster advertising Switzerland in winter. 
My first visit in winter tlrrilled me so much 
that I want to go every year at that time, 
To make a poster of it, I decided I must 
create something which would arouse a 
similar enthusiasm, 

I tried to think clearly all round the sub¬ 
ject. I used my memory, recalling all the 
most vivid impressions of the first visit. I 
discovered that the point where I was always 
arrested, was the moment of stepping out 
of the stuffy little mountain railway into the 
fresh sparkling air and hearing the bells on 
the sleighs which were waiting for the 
passengers. I recalled the whole journey— 
the train running through the outskirts of 
Folkestone into the harbour; the rough 
passage; the Customs; the smoke of the 
French trains; the mountain railway circling 
in and out and over perilous bridges; the 
villages looking warm and brown against the 
white snow; arriving tired in the darkness; 
feeling the air and hearing the sleigh bells. 
I remembered the lights of the hotel. I 
thought about ski-ing and skating. 

I arranged my impressions as clearly as 
possible and tried to work out different 
arrangements which really might make 
people want to go. Then I realised that I 
was working on one side of the question 
only, I remembered that they would have 
to think about going before they could do 
anything in the matter. 

While I was thinking on both sides—of 
my own impressions and also of what would 
have to go on in the mind of someone else 


before he could get there—I began to think 
creatively and to know that I must sketch 
something which would bring those thoughts 
into action. Trying to think clearly all 
round the subject was a preparation for 
that flash of creative thinking which helped 
me to arrange my impressions in such a way 
that they might attract the attention, so 
as to carry the mind tlirough the different 
stages of the journey to anticipate some of 
the pleasures at the other end. In all creative 
work, memory arranges the evidence. Trials 
and rejections arc made and suddenly the 
creative thinking is begun. 

Young children arc considered sometimes 
to be very imaginative, but it is noticeable 
that older children often appear to have 
little imagination. They frequently think 
as someone else thinks, and in many 
cases are not learning to do things for 
themselves at all. We have to learn to 
exercise our minds in working things out 
for ourselves, 

Creative thinking is most important. In 
all the activities of everyday life, there is 
the necessity for thinking clearly about the 
past and creatively about the future, in 
order to find out what to do. 

This is why a child should discuss his 
drawings and come to realise how he is 
working. If he is doing reproductive work 
always, cither from the actual objects or 
from memory, he should know that he may 
be doing very little, if any, of the kind of 
thinking which brings about all great 
achievements and which makes his own 
progress possible, 




PLATE XYll 

Creative Sketch for a. PuyThR 

This poster was designed lostiinillale iiUpiesl ami cxcilcciUlnisiasm, Iii all rosier \\ork, ru aUvr llinufihl is oxtrciiu-ly iinporUnt, 
for without origiiiaiily of design the work ^\ill lark tUp sinking, bold cliait wiiich allracis the aticiilion and arouses the niriusily. 
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^i8 TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


PLATE XVIIL CREATIVE DRAWING—2 


I wanted to make an imaginative drawing 
which would attract the attention of and 
amuse a hoy. Thinking on his side of the 
question^ I chose a subject which was sure 
to he of interest to him, and specially to 
attract his attention I put an absurd situa¬ 
tion to it. 

I used my memory recalling the clothes 
the boy would wear, his position at the 
wicket, and the position of the wicket keeper 
and the spectatois. I remembered how 
terrified one might be at finding oneself in 
such an awkward and foolish position in 
public and the type of boy who might feel 
like that about it. I used my imagination 
and exaggerated somewhat the appearance 
of the wicket keeper to him; horrified at 
him for doing such an impossible thing, but 
ready to catch the ball when it bounced off 
the edge of the spoon as it undoubtedly 
would do. 

As in the poster of Switzerland, I 
tlionght out the various points all round 
the subject and gradually began to think 
creatively. 

Creative drawing need not always be for 
making pictures, It can be in the form of 
sketches to help creative thinking in various 
directions. Perhaps it is museums and art 
schools that have given us the idea, some¬ 
how, that the end of drawing is the making 
of finished pictures. This may be why there 
are as many useless, so-called finished 
pictures, as books—probably more. Draw¬ 
ing is a natural means of expression and 
communication and it should be a means of 
intelligent expression. This can be only if 
we think about it clearly. When drawing is 
useful to children, when it is used in their 
own pursuits and interests, then mental 


development and expiession go forward 
together, as they should. 

If a child is made to draw things which do 
not attract him in the least simply to learn 
the principles of perspective or light and 
shade, the cycle of activity is arrested; he 
is turned in the wrong direction and pro¬ 
gression is hindered. Drawing from objects 
or learning something of perspective are 
simple matters and he can understand the 
principles very rapidly should lie need them 
to make the expression of his own interests 
more dear. 

A girl who creates a new dress thinks 
very much about what she wants it for and 
what kind of dress would be suitable for that 
purpose. She thinks over her old ones and 
of other dresses, or visualises photographs of 
dresses wliich she has seen. She thinks over 
materials, textures, colours, lines. It is not 
realised, perhaps, that all this has to take 
place first if the result is to be successful. 
Suclclenly she knows what will suit her exactly 
and puts all her energies into carrying out her 
scheme, creating other ideas as it goes along. 

The same process of thinking goes on 
when a boy is working out a new way of 
doing a special piece of craft work. He 
thinks over the purpose of his work, he 
remembers all the ways he has seen it done 
before and the results of those ways. Think¬ 
ing over all these facts, making trials and 
rejecting them, he gradually begins to think 
creatively and to find the solution, 

The preparation of creative sketches and 
designs help so much in thinking over 
the performance of various crafts. They 
demonstrate the value of doing things in an 
orderly way and are a marvellous pre¬ 
paration for future work and for life generally. 



PJ.ATE XVJJI 
A Due AM 

In tills Plate the use of creative thinking Is fully shown. Prom au ordinary event a striking, aimihiiig and original diawing has 
been evolved. Drawing should be a means of COmmunlcalion, and in order to dcvuloii lliis, creative thnikiny must be encouraged. 
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PLATE XIX. CREATIVE DRAWING—3 


Plate XIX is an imaginative skctcli oI 
traffic in towns. I wanted to express in 
some way the growing power of mechanisa¬ 
tion. In order that it should be appreciated 
generally, I chose a very common form of 
mechanisation—one which is very much in 
mind at tire moment. I r-emeinbcred that 
road traffic so often gives me an impression 
of being overpowering in speed and weight, 
Many people must have a similar sensation 
about it, I thought I should get more 
vitality by setting it diagonally across tlic 
paper. To attract attention, I chose the 
less usual point of view—from above. To 
give an impression of speed and power, I 
avoided concentrating on individual cars 
wliich would liave attracted attention and 
destroyed the movement. My idea was for 
streamlines and simple light and shade to 
give the maximum of speed and weight, 

Plates XVII, XVIII, and XIX were made 
for the purpose of discussing creative think¬ 
ing, to work out the dilfeienco between 
drawing from objects and from memory and 
creative drawing. 

Reproductive drawing may be on as high 
a level as creative drawing, and the best 
reproductive drawings necessitate a great 
deal of creative thinking, but as a rule it 
does not exercise the mind in the same way 
as purely creative work. 

If drawing is used to help in planning and 
thinking out other subjects which are of 
greater personal interest, immediately it 
becomes useful, its principles seem easy and 
it helps the subject of interest considerably. 
This is a progressive way of working and 


a preparation for the way wc work in every¬ 
day life, when everything has to be brought 
to bear on a subject to make it successful. 

An interest in other subjects may act as 
a great stimulus for drawing. Acting and 
the production of plays has everything to 
stir up a desire to make sketches. We must 
realise that dre.sscs and scenes and scenery 
arc planned usually in this way, and tliat 
it Iielps us to think creatively about the 
costumes and colours that arc wanted, 
Work like this gives opportunities for large 
and small sketches, for different mediums and 
for marvellous exercises in colour and vitality, 

Creative sketching for dress designing, 
fuiiiituie dc,signing, garden planning, build¬ 
ing, arc all attractive opportunities for 
using different mediums and various ways 
of working. And it is impossible to do it 
satisfactorily unless the colours are run on 
well, and the right modiums arc used, All 
this becomes attractive as soon as it is done 
for a purpose. 

If children are to follow and learn through 
their interests, it means that gradually they 
must discover how to plan and carry out 
their own work. If, however, this is the 
natural course of events, it does not appear 
either unusual or difficult, 

Group work is stimulating and children 
can help each other considerably. 

If they are vvorking out their own inter¬ 
ests actively, there should be all kinds of 
drawing in all kinds of mediums going on 
at the same time, so that allliough several 
may be working in specialised directions no 
one nqcds have a narrow outlook. 




PLATE XIX 

Tiiaffic in Towns 

This imagin[ilive ‘ikcich was drawn lo express Uic growing power nf mi clmiiisalion. To rrente an iiupiessioii of force nnd spccdj 
no (klJils were included. In ortjer lo arresl allcuLioii it was set aoioss tlie jiayu, and lur iliu same reason was drawn iioni above. 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


PLATE XX. FREE EXPRESSION—i 


Plate XX is a sketch of the shepherds 
receiving the message of the angel. The 
first has put his hand to his head; he is 
terrified, bewildered and helpless, The second 
is awestruck; he bends his ear listening 
intently, afraid lest he shall lose some fur¬ 
ther indication which may help him to 
understand what it all means. The third 
shepherd has received and understood the 
message; in spirit he is already at Bethlehem, 

All the time I was drawing, 1 was thinking 
of one thing only—how would those three, 
probably very dificrent personalities, receive 
the message? I did not think consciously 
about their appearance or anything else, so 
that I was free to express that one point of 
view, to concentrate on that entirely; which 
is why the lines are as they are and why 
the drawing looJes as it does. 

If I had been drawing a house from a 
particular position to show what it looked 
like, I should have had to think about the 
structure and proportion of the period and 
I should have made the drawing in propor¬ 
tion and perspective. Each line would liave 
been drawn in relation to some other line. 
Not one would have been drawn freely, 

If I had concentrated on the appearance 
of the shepherds I should have been think¬ 
ing about anatomy and proportion and 
perspective and the dress of an eastern 
shepherd, I should not have been thinking 
freely on just one aspect and I could not 
have drawn freely. 

The carvings and paintings and drawings 
from prehistoric times to the present time 
do not necessarily show stages of progres¬ 
sion. They show that we have always been 
able to draw well, but that races and nations 


and groups think in different ways about 
things, and therefore draw differently. 

The prehistoric artists who did the fine 
animal carvings and paintings were thinking 
about tlic appearance of the animals and 
drew them as they saw lliem. 

The early Italian painters, who were 
working for the Church, did not draw people 
and buildings as they saw them because 
they vvere not giving their attention really 
to that, but to the stories which they were 
illustrating. 

The later Italian school were working still 
in the cause of religion, but, as can be seen 
in the pictures, they were Lhinking quite as 
much about unatomy and perspective and 
form as about their apparent subject. 

The French Impressionists were concen¬ 
trating on the colours whicli they saw. 

Seurat was working out the scientific 
relationship of colour, so that he put his 
colour on in spots, which fuse and give the 
desired effect when the picture is looked at 
from a distance. 

The Cubists were thinking about form and 
the relation of one form to another which 
made them work out their subjects geo¬ 
metrically. 

Recent artists have been thinking about 
variousx things. We may not always under¬ 
stand what they are thinking and therefore 
why their pictures look as they do, in the 
same way that we do not understand all 
the books which have been written. But 
personal opinions of their work do not alter 
in any way its intrinsic value, which is 
great. They ha.ve arrested our attention and 
made us think about what we do, and why 
we do it. 




l‘LATE XX 

Frkk Expuilssion 

In this free drawing of llic TJircc SliepliDnIs receiving the message of Llic angel, piopurlioii nnd anatomy liavc been ignored, the 
Only aim being to expicss I he varying einolions, I’or this reason I he lines are pale and weak, iiidicaling bcwilileniieiil and helplessness. 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


PLATE XXI. FREE EXPRESSION-z 


At the moment it seems to be the fashion 
in most things to try to get down to funda¬ 
mentals, to go to the root of the matter, to 
discover essentials, to analyse. In modera¬ 
tion this is a useful practice because it 
prevents us finm going on with things for 
a long time without knowing in the least 
what we are doing. 

This latter happens so continually because 
we have to spend such a long time doing 
what wc are told—there is not much time 
left to think of what we arc doing, But it 
is by action and thought together that we 
get a true understanding of things. 

Plate XXI shows a carter leading his 
horse which is drawing a wagon load of 
wood on a wet, slippery road. I looked 
down on them from my window. The horse 
had to cope with a heavy load, not at all 
hiring the slippery surface. The man was 
going steadily forward, I was attracted by 
the sombre, dignified colour; the strong 
rugged unity of the group; the slow powerful 
movements of both horse and man and the 
endurance rvhich made them plod steadily 
through the wet, grey weather. 

I was thinking of various aspects of the 
subject and not merely of one aspect, as 
was the case when drawing the shepherds. 

The dark, rugged appearance and slow, 
powerful movements suggested the use of 
heavy, yet vigorous, lines and rich washes 
of tone. 

The lines in Plate XX are faint and weak 
because I was thinking of the fear and help¬ 
lessness of the shepherds and of the spiritual 
nature of the scene. 


In both these sketches I wanted to express 
the idm directly, freely and crudely, 

If I had given all my attention to the 
actual appearance of the carter and his 
horse, I slionki Iiave thought about the 
proportion of the lines and their relation to 
other lines, and, as far as possible, of all 
the parts’ as I saw tlicm. But in the drawing 
tile carter has no back to his neck; his feet 
are not real feet, although tlicy go forward 
as they were meant to go; the hand that 
should hold the horse is not really there; 
tile mouth of the horse is not drawn; the 
harness is merely indicated, and it is not 
fastened to the horse; there is no shaft to 
tire cart, which is without construction. 

iTad I thought about all these things there 
would have been no opportunity for those 
free, rapid, heavy lines which are a direct 
communication of the vigour and Weight of 
the gi'onp. 

In both sketches (Plates XX and XXI) 
I have used the appropriate lines and tones 
to convey what I was thinking about. 

If I had drawn tlie carter and his horse 
in detail with refined lines, it would have 
shown that I preferred refinement to reality, 
or else that I was incapable of appreciating 
rugged vigour. 

On loolcing at a drawing or a picture it 
is essential to a proper understanding to 
try to imagine what the artist had in mind; 
what was his IDEA. 

It is not sulTicient to glance at a picture 
and then approve or disapprove. If can be 
as interesting to read a picture as it is to 
read a book, 




PLATF. XXI 

FitiLi; Expression 

This Plate has been drawn iii tree style, as was Plate XX, but here the hues arc bold and vlgorouh expressing the solidity, the 
power, Ihe determined purpose of the group. Notice the lack oC detail—the only aim was to express the spirit of the group,, to make 
a vUaJ drawing. 
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PLATE XXII. FREE EXPRESSION-;^ 


The movement towards free expression 
in children's drawing is perhaps one of the 
results of going to fundamentals and dis¬ 
covering things. It is part of the general 
movement towards freeing ourselves from 
methods and ways which limit our scope. 

It is significant to think that the change 
is not really on the children's side, but it 
has had a beneficial effect, for it has allowed 
them to think in their own way instead of 
being told how to think, The change in 
aspect has shown that it is natural for 
very young children to think in such a way 
about tilings that they can be expressed 
only by free lines. 

Teachers are now convinced that it is 
unnatural, unnecessary and requires far 
too great an efiort for children to give all 
their attention to the appearance of things 
and to try to draw exactly what they see, 
Cliildreii think in somewhat the same way 
as the early Italian artists, who concen¬ 
trated on the stories which they had to 
tell. 

As the children develop their interests 
change; they think about things in different 
ways and they naturally, then, draw in other 
ways as well. 

Plate XXII and XVI both show people 
doing things, but they arc drawn differently 
because I was thinking of different things 
as ,I worked- 

Plate XXII is a boy carrying hay. The 
right hand which would have been seen 
carrying the pike is not drawn. The left 
foot is not drawn. The boy is in proportion 
and perspective because I thought about 
that, but primarily I concentrated on the 


movmenL Every line of the sketch—of the hay, 
the boy's head, liis arm and liody and legs— 
is going forward. The lines convey a direct 
and generous impression of the movment, 

Plate XVI shows how all the parts appear 
ill making the movements depicted, because 
when making those sketches, I was thinking 
about the parts and therefore they convey 
less sense of movement. 

It is one thing to concentrate on move¬ 
ment and another to think out how the 
parts appear in making the movement—one 
thing to think about impressions of flowers, 
and another to tliinlc about the structure 
of the plant, 

If the children are guided to realise this 
fact and worlc straightforwardly, they will 
draw things as they are thinking about 
them, sometimes quite freely, sometimes 
less freely, sometimes as they would appear 
from a particular point of view, according 
to the purpose. 

Working in this way should give tlie confi¬ 
dence which comes in knowing what one is 
doing. It makes drawing a means of intel¬ 
ligent expression. 

On the whole it seems more natural for 
children to think and express freely and to 
have the delight and scope which comes 
from it, but whenever the necessity arises 
for thinking in other ways, the expression 
must be different. 

Free expression is not poor drawing and 
has no connection with it. A drawing is 
poor when it does not fulfil its purpose. 

Writing a description of a sketch or pic¬ 
ture is an easy way of discovering if it has 
expressed tbe artist's intention. 
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PLATE XXII 

Fairly Free Expression 

This drawing of q hoy carrying liay expresses llie moveinenl of llic acLion. 'Ilicrc is no del ail— Uls righl linnd is not drawn, nor 
Is his left foot, yel the sketch clearly conveys a fccline of movcmcnl and Ihctcfore fulfils the artist's aim. 
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PLATE XXIII. THE srUDY OF COLOUR 


It is thrilling and deligEtlul to IdoU aL 
and to think about the colour which objects 
reflect in sunlight and in other btiglit lights. 
And because these colours tell us about the 
nature and condition of the objects them¬ 
selves, we have to give fliem attention and 
understand them. 

Painting, working with brightly coloured 
materials, doing things in colour, draw 
attention to the phenomenon itself. The 
colours have to be chosen; this means that 
they are defined by name. They have to 
be handled and arranged to their greatest 
advantage I and to do this well, attention 
has to he given to their purity and bright¬ 
ness, to tlie effect of Variation in the light 
in which they are seen, of variation in tex¬ 
ture and the effect they have upon each 
other when they are placed side by side. 

It is much easier to discover these things 
by working with intense, definite colours, 
rather than with weak, vague ones, 

“With tlie right pigments and some small 
folds of normal red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and violet papers, anyone can begin 
to make most interesting discoveries and 
experiments, 

The study becomes a thrilling search, for 
colour is precious—and good colour is not 
discovered very often. 

By placing each fold of paper in turn 
against a white background and foreground 
so that one side catches a direct light from 
the left while the other is in shade, the 
changes can be seen in colour and tone which 
are caused by the difference in the intensity 
of the light. Orange, for example, will appear 
more yellow in the light and more brown 
in the shade, 

Tile pigments to make these colours have 
to be chosen and mixed. 

Actually a colour has to match in colour 
and in tone, but it is not easy to get the 
tones right—this comes only by practice. 


If the patch is right in colour but not in 
tone, it is all Lliat can be expected at the 
beginning. It is bettor to accept this half 
Inilh than to get thick, dirty colour in the 
endeavour to match the tone. 

If a pool of colour docs not mix as it 
should and it begins to look clnll and 
dirty, the mixing mast be begun all over 
again. 

If the colour uii the danje side of each 
fold of coloured paper is matched first, by 
the time the last one is finished the first 
will be dry, and the colour on the light side 
can then be run on. 

As a rule, things are done several times 
before they are realised. 

Simple objects in normal colours give the 
same experiences of colour but slimulale 
fresh interest. 

The lemon and orange in Plate XXIII 
are made more interesting and more easy 
to do because the one is cut in half and the 
other is more than half-pccled. 

The idea in studying from these objects 
is not to paint a lemon or an orange, but 
to study colour, and the cutting and peeling 
give several small coloured patches, which 
are far more interesting to see and more 
possible to match than is one large unin¬ 
teresting area. 

Eacli section of the top of the lemon, 
each pip, each patch where the skin has 
been tom from the orange in peeling it, 
has to be matched and run on individually 
with as inuch care as the attractive colour 
of the peel. 

Some of these patches are one flat colour, 
some of the sections in the lemon blend and 
gi'ade from light yellow-green to dark blue- 
green. However small the area, the colour 
mush be rim on wet. 

If each patch of colour is looked at and 
matched and run on carefully, the printing 
becomes a simple matter. 




PLATE XXIII 
Tiik Study of Colour 

TIig Btiitly of cotour is lasciiialing and simple examples such as Lliosc afforded liy an orange anti kuuHi gi\c ample oppoiUiiiily 
for cxpcrlmciiltog wlUi colour. 
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TEACHING IN PRACTICE FOR SENIORS 


PLATE XXIV. DRAWING FROM IJFE^FICURE 


Careful reproductive drawing is useful in 
many ways. It is interesting to reproduce 
good colour, structure and pose; it is neces¬ 
sary for science and for scientific work of 
various kinds. But, like talking, drawing is 
a means □£ expression and for many pur¬ 
poses, it is not necessai’y to describe minutely 
and accurately every object to which refer¬ 
ence is made, Working continually from 
objects often creates the impression that no 
drawing is right unless it represents the 
object exactly as it is seen. 

Drawing of this kind may produce a 
false conscientiousness, a scrupulous neces¬ 
sity for copying lines and tones exactly as 
they are seen in photographs produced by 
a camera, Too ynuch reproductive drawing 
can prevent freedom of expression and be 
disastrous. 

Some children may do careful repro¬ 
ductive drawing naturally, and for some 
purposes it may be necessary to do this, 
but it is preferable that a child should draw 
fairly freely and use the model for refer¬ 
ence, rather than for slavishly copying lines 
and tones. 

It seems reasonable for everyone to give 
a little time to figure work in order to 
overcome or prevent the general belief that 
it is difficult, and also to give time for 
observation and recognition of normal 
structure and pose. 

It will be found from observation that 
in the adult the head measures about seven- 
and-a-half times into the total height, and 
a line through the broader part of the hips 
marks about one half of the figure. In a child 
the head is larger in proportion to the total 
height. 

The head is broadest just above the eyes. 
The neck is slender and the head set for¬ 
ward. In the male the figure tapers down¬ 
wards from the shoulders. The tips of the 


fingers reach a little below the half nf the 
upper bone of the leg. The muscles on 
the Ollier side of tlic lower leg are higher 
than on the inside. I'hc ankle bone is higher 
inside than outside. 

In the normal standing position the liead 
is up, the shoulders down, the waist in, 
and the whole figure slightly forward. 

It is artificial to make ideal standards of 
proportion and everyone is more or less 
familiar with normal structure and pose. 
But looking for these points and tliinking 
about them helps to create individual stand¬ 
ards and arouses a desire to keep them. 

It upsets the balance of a person to slouch 
and keep the head clown and the waist out. 
Habitual neglect of pose and proportion 
ruins the figure. 

The movement.^ in vv«alking and running 
are forward from the hips. 

Some children like drawing from a given 
pose. Others may prefer to pose tlicir own 
model and to work in small groups, where 
each one can sec clearly from the position 
he prefers. Others may like to draw people 
at their work and to move about from one 
model to another. 

An attractive model and bright colours 
arouse the desire to work. Nervousness and 
laziness which prevent a beginning may be 
overcome by using different and more 
interesting materials. 

It can be helpful and stimulating to write 
by the side of the sketch what was attempted 
and what actually has been done. 

A paper should Idg covered with experi¬ 
mental sketches. 

It is interesting to work on papers of 
different colours and tones and to use all 
kinds of mediums. 

A drawing will often show the desirability 
for a change of medium or for the necessity 
for using a particular one. 
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PLATE XXV. drawing FROM LIFE-QUICK SKETCHING 


Quick sketckes entourage thinking about 
living, moving people, which is far more 
intelligent and interesting than drawing by 
copying lines and tones. There are in it, 
too, those elements of change, quick action, 
excitement and fun, which appeal to the 
alert, active mind, 

Children like change and interesting, 
amusing incidents, Quick sketching gives 
opportunities for all that. It is more suit¬ 
able lor a child's way of thinking than long 
studies from models. 

It entourages a lively observation oi 
essentials and decisive thinking and draw¬ 
ing, for it is not possible to be half 
asleep and do quick sketches at the same 
time. 

A brush or a pen is a medium with which 
there can be no question of indicision or 
alteration. Pen and brush might well be 
more generally used. They are mediums 
which usually appeal to children. The 
results are definite and they do not easily 
become rubbed and dirty. 

Quick sketches usually depict the most 
interesting poses, when the figure is going 
about its business or play in a natural and 
unselfconscious ma,nner. 

It is not very difficult to make a sketch 
of someone reading, The model is easily 
referred to as often as necessary. It is not 
so easy to draw a boy kicking a football, 
which means watching and waiting and 
remembering, But with the habit of think¬ 
ing about the person and not about out¬ 
lines, whether the figure is in repose or 
action, the sketch is made from a more or 
less similar point of view. 

Usually ii\ this kind of drawing, some 
pose or action or effect of colour catches 


the eye and is considered interesting to 
draw, Tlierefoi'c, when children do it, they 
have to learn to work for themselves and 
discover their own interests. 

In the sketches illustrated on Plate XXV 
I was attracted {<i) by the easy way in which 
the boy was lying in the deck chair and 
the strong clasp of the hand on his leg; 
(6) by the contrast of the other figure in 
the deck cliair which was not tense and 
alert like the boy, but relaxed and resting, 

The man lifting a sack is making a pause 
to regain his balance before hoisting it over 
bis shoulder. 

It interested me to try to seize and express 
just these points, but it seems to be a mis¬ 
take to tell people what to think about 
and what to draw. Everyone is interested 
in different points of view and should be 
allowed and cncouragccl to find and express 
them. Normal children arc on the right 
lines, although they may want a little 
encouragement to action. 

It does not matter whether a sketch is 
in perspective or free. It seems necessary 
to think carefully before interfering with a 
way of thinking and working, It is more 
reasonable to encourage a child to express 
his own interests and to try to understand 
them before making any suggestion with 
regard to them. 

Difficulties can be cleared away, but 
people should be allowed to develop on their 
own lines and the claims of ipdividuaiity 
should be respected. 

Rapid sketches usually produce the most 
attractive results; something which has life, 
something entirely different and quite re¬ 
moved from the often laboured results of 
more tedious drawing. 





PLATK XXV 

Figure Drawing 

i 1 Ihc nrodiiclloii ol Itiovcmciil and vllalily. Ihny »nc«irP6c a tiiiick iiliatrvalicn as wall aa a 
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PLATE XXVr. 

TJie sketches in Plate XXVI show a boy 
climbing- over a wall; diiklren playing- leap¬ 
frog and boys fighting; a boy who has Hung 
himself down to look in a pond—all sub¬ 
jects with vitality in them. 

I could see that vitality. It nttracted 
me greatly. I like to sec a dog tearing over 
the Downs or a foal galloping round a. 
held. 

The vitality is expressed by catching and 
then drawing the essentials with a few rapid 
strokes, 

The original work ot all children should 
he full of vitality because they themselves 
arc full of it. \foLing children's drawings 
show it in every stroke when they are work¬ 
ing freely. 

It can be crushed by lack of encourage¬ 
ment as well as by repression. It is very 
easy to drift into more lazy ways of think¬ 
ing and more dull ways of drawing. 

But anything which takes the liic Irom 
things—work which is too difficiilt, or too 
uninteresting, subjects which offer no oppor¬ 
tunities and which repress this element of 
vitality—must be unnatural and wrong. 

Tor some people, expressing vitality in 
drawing is like learning to swim or taking 
a plunge, but it is so worth while and, once 
it is realised as possible, much more enter¬ 
taining than almost any other subject, 
There is a delightful feeling of boldness 
in the first dash into action as it were, in 
sketching a. subject like someone dancing, 
or a horse trotting. 

There is plenty of vitality in many sub¬ 
jects which are not necessarily in action, 
but people often seem to avoid a vital sub¬ 
ject or else try to evade expressing its very 
essence, 

Dirty colour, the habits of thinking and 
working undecidedly and slowly and of 


VITALITY 

altering tilings again and again are all means 
of crushing vilulity. 

Certain colours mul lines cannot convey 
it, and cvcmi a piece of vital work, if It is 
altcrcdj cannot regain its iir^it quality. 

T(Jo much may be (Jcniaiidcd from a 
drawing. Simple direct \V(5rk can convey 
far more than any nnmbev of mucUllcd, 
useless strokes and colouis. 

A desire for perfection h often a great 
liindrancc; even a desire to do one’s best 
may be an obstruction, because it so often 
prevents the things which really matter 
from being done, 

A great deal depends upon the spirit in 
which the work is clone, 

Writing and drawing arc similar in many 
ways. One novelist may express himself 
clearly and carefully, yet not a word is 
arresting. Another introduces those quali¬ 
ties which express a vivid personality with 
strong direct touches. Idc describes a place 
or a room or a scene—and you are there, 
yon are in it. He can carry you absorbed 
through closely written paragraphs of hum¬ 
drum happenings. He sees vitality and can 
express with vitality. In a word, lie is 
vital 

Criticism of a drawing at the wong time 
often destroys its essential qualities, not 
because it is resented or unwanted, but 
because it is an interference with the swing 
and flow of activity. 

^Vhcu the work is finished there is no 
clanger of this happening and constructive 
criticism can guide and inspire vitality. 

It is when one is not thinking out what 
one is doing but working slowly and con¬ 
centrating entirely on some trivialities of 
the moinciit that essential qualities and the 
things that matter are lost, and often tlrey 
cannot be regained. 




PLATE XXVI 


VlTALlTV 

This Plato consists oi sketches all of which illiistrafa the vitality and moYcmcni of tile actions depicted. DoM lines, clear thought, 
sure direct approach—all ace necessary to prodtico the sheich which lives and which is real and cypres si vc^ 
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PLATE XXVII. DRAWING FROM LIFE—ANiMALS-i 


Everyone does not want to draw animals, 
but they are certainly subjects for people 
who like them and spend time watching 
them. 

There are so many forms of animal life. 
The structure is wonderful and marvellously 
adapted to the individual struggle for exist¬ 
ence. The long neck of the giraffe makes 
him able to feed on leaves and shrubs which 
are out of reach of other animals. The 
bristles of the porcupine drive away enemies. 
Storks and cranes and herons can walk 
through slimy water and yet keep their 
plumage clean. Beavers have webbed feet 
for swimming and a flat tail which serves 
both as a rudder and to splash as a warning 
signal. The colour of animals is usually 
beautiful and frequently a means of protec¬ 
tion from enemies. 

These are some of the reasons why very 
careful descriptive drawings are made of 
animals, and their great vitality is one 
of the reasons for making free drawings of 
them. 

From whatever aspect they are expressed 
it is impossible to draw them without know¬ 
ing something about them. 

They often have to be watched for a long 
time as they stand and walk and move 
about, before their structure and their normal 
pose are realised. It is impossible to catch 
essential characteristics without knowing a 
good deal about these things. 

This is not a difficult study but a neces¬ 
sary one. To a great extent we are familiar 
with the normal proportions and colour of 
animals, but we have to give time to look 
lor these points and to think over them, 
and to have some means of finding out how 


their structure and colouring have been 
adapted to circumstances, 

Plate XXVII shows a shire marc. Her 
head is up; her ears arc forward, The eye 
is set rather high in the head; the neck i.s 
strong. It is lUUTOwer at the head and gets 
broader as it joins the body. The shoulders 
are broad. The body slopes slightly up¬ 
wards towards the tail. The legs arc power¬ 
ful The normal pose is slightly forward. 
The build is essentially heavy and powerful. 

By comparing different breeds, the charac¬ 
teristics of each are far more clearly empha¬ 
sised. A Suffolk is different both in structure 
and in colour from a shire, The clean, slim 
appearance of a hunter shows tlie general 
structure of a horse very clearly. The move¬ 
ments of the feet are particularly well seen. 

It is far more difficult to follow the struc¬ 
ture of some animals than others. That of 
the slim, elegant cat tribe is easy to sec, 
That of the elephant and rhinoceros is far 
less apparent. The iliinoccros is heavily 
built; he moves slowly; his thick tough slcin 
lies in great folds over his body—^liis parts 
are not easily realised. The structure of 
the elephant being hidden in a similar man¬ 
ner needs a great deal of keen observation 
before it is fully understood. 

Watching and thinking and learning 
about animals gives a far more real appre¬ 
ciation of them; also, it takes the attention 
away from lines to realities. 

Charcoal and wash are good mediums for 
large sketches. Pen and ink and wash are 
very useful for studies, If written notes are 
made by the side of the sketches, animal 
studies are found very useful for reference 
and for other work. 




PLATE XXVII 

Animals 

Aniaml forms arc roosl inicrcaling aubjccis lor study■ They nlTord opporLunlliefi for carolul rloscripiivp work, nnd for free, 
expiessive skelclies, ftt the same time tnricliirig the knowledge of natural lilsiory, for jt iBCssenIfatto sltidy their habits and varying 
5J niclurcSj 
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PLATE XXVIIL DRAWING FROM LIFE—ANIMATES—2 


Plate XXVIII has some animal sketches 
which are made from different aspects. The 
krab was drawn to register its particularly 
chai‘acteristic attitude. The rabbits were 
done to study general appearances. The 
chicken was a model for matching and for 
running on colour. 

Some children like to draw their favourite 
horse or animal in which they are interested 
from all points of view with no particular 
ainij but animals make good models for 
various definite purposes. 

Horses move slowly when they arc grazing, 
hence their structure and movements in 
walking can be seen easily. 

Pigs and cows move slowly; pigs arc 
attractive to draw and both animals give 
good practice for studying structure which 
is less obvious than in the horse. 

The feathers of birds have beautiful pat¬ 
tern and rhythm. Hens, when they arc 
roosting or resting on the straw in the day¬ 
time, are very still. They are simple in 
form and make pleasant, easy models for 
matching and for running on colour. The 
colouring of some of the brown chickens is 
very rich and beautiful, and with the excep¬ 
tion of red, can all be matched with three 
pigments—^burnt sienna, ultramarine, and 
yellow ochre, 

The zebra and hedgehog are subjects for 
biushwork—for bold lines and fine lines and 
rhythm. 

Young goats butting each other arc 
amusing. The elephant, the bear and the 
penguin all have amusing ways which are 
easy to watch. 

The cat tribe as a whole provides studies 
in elegance. A slim cat creeping through 


the grass with long, beautifully curved paws 
is an attractive sight. A tiger 1ms similar 
movcinent.s, but is heavy and powerful, with 
a more majestic grace. 

The tiger and the bear offer splendid 
examples of different ways of walking. The 
tiger moves forward. The bear lilts two 
legs on one side at a time, and has a sham' 
bling gait. 

Kangaroos, young deer and lambs have 
hopping movements which arc attractive to 
catch and draw. 

It is particularly interesting to think 
about such points of view as these and to 
try to express them. 

Animals arc perfect objects for studying 
combinations of colour. 

They arc never-ending siil^jccts for toys, 
for pictures for children s rooms, and for 
all kinds of needlework. 

Really bcavitiful animal toys can be made 
so easily, and they give a purpose for study¬ 
ing the animals. They can be painted on 
wood, carefully or freely or conventionally. 
They can be done in soft materials, and 
also in coloured paper. 

These are all things which have been 
done, but their true value lies in the indi' 
viduality of treatment. The making and 
decorating of things is useful, and can be 
^an easy means of approach to the drawing of 
animals by children who have had no desire 
for it before, or a great fear of beginning. 

The ideal is for children to be siifTicicntly 
interested to chose their own work, and if 
only one child is doing animal studies, 
it at least makes others familiar vith the 
fact and may lead to extended interest in 
the subject. 



PLATE XXVIII 

Animals 

The skcIdles on Lliis PJale were drawn lo Mlusltalc various aspcds of niiimnlstudy. The lamb shows a clinraclcrJsHc alllliitJc; 
the rabbits show general aspects, while llic litn was used as a incdcl lor running on colour. Tlicrc Is nil endless varlcLy oi workin 
□nlmal eludy, 
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PLATE XXIX. 

Groups of large flows are subjects for 
fairly free pictorial drawing. Ordinarily^ 
individual flowers are subjects for reproduc¬ 
tive, descriptive drawing. 

Some places have such a variety of flowers, 
it is delightful to become familiar with 
them, When it is possible to draw them 
as they grow, they are seen in their fresh¬ 
ness and beauty. Tbeir requirements of 
soil, temperature, and light; their associa¬ 
tions with other forms ot nature, can be 
discovered at the same lime that they are 
drawn. 

No one can remember exactly the grace 
with which a plant is growing, how it reaches 
to the light, is tucked away among leaves, 
or hangs over or grows in the stream. These 
are among the exquisite channs of flowers. 
They must be seen and watched to be 
appreciated. 

The narcissi in Plate XXIX were growing 
in an orchard, They are drawn pictorially 
to give a general impression of the way they 
grow, 

Colour, and delicate and wonderful struc¬ 
ture are two of the attractions of flowers. 
Yet many drawings are done with dirty 
shading and others with dirty colour, both 
wrong in themselves besides choking and 
hiding any suggestion of structure that may 
be shoAvn, 

Colour and structure can be seen to an 
even greater advantage under a magnifying 
glass—and essential characteristics arc seen 
sometimes more clearly when one plant is 
contrasted with another. 

The delicate detail in flowers requires 
tools in good order—clean paints and water, 
a brush which comes to a good point, a 
pencil which is not too hard and unsympa¬ 
thetic and yet not too soft that it rubs and 
makes the work dirty, and a sharp blade 
to keep a pin point. 

Some people like to work directly with 
a brush and this method can give the most 


FLOWERS 

beautiful effects. Whatever way the drawing 
is done, every wash should be direct. 

The coloiu' should be clean and thin. 
Petals and sepals and loaves often touch 
but are different in colour. This calls foi 
a good deal of patience in working, One 
little patch of colour has to dry before the 
one that touches it is run on. To avoid 
spoiling tlic work by hurrying and letting 
the colours run into each other and to 
avoid wasting time, more than one sketch 
can be kept going at the same time. 

However small a patch of colour, it must 
be run on wet. Even a spot should be put 
on wet; otherwise, the colour loses that 
purity and vitality which are essentials of 
the flower. 

No flower can be represented exactly as 
it is seen. Many, like narcissi and snow¬ 
drops, have lines on their petals. To attempt 
any detail like that and at the same time 
to keep essential characteristics is impossible. 

When drawings arc being made from a 
scientific aspect, views are chosen which 
show the structure as clearly as possible. 
It is described most clearly by plans and 
elevations. Pictorial drawings may be neces¬ 
sary for purposes of recognition, but other¬ 
wise the drawings arc diagrammatic. They 
are made to show the general growth of 
the parts, the actual shape of the leaves, 
petals and sepals, and the actual colour. 

Accidents of structure or colour, or 
effects of light and shade only confuse 
the aim. 

The lines should be direct and firm, pre¬ 
ferably in ink, the colour clean and direct, 
the whole page arranged and lettered to 
make as clear a description of the plant as 
possible. 

Pencil drawings with ink lettering are 
particularly unpleasant. Ink is more per- 
mament than pencil and makes the appear¬ 
ance of drawings which have written des¬ 
criptions mom uniform. 




PLATE XXIX 

Flowers 

This group of iiarcisei has been clrnwn picLorially, and Rives a general impression ol ihc way In whidi these flowi-rs RTok, In all 
flower drawing the colour must be clear and pure in order to rcprodiice that vital freshness which is the chntm of a flower. 
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plate 'XXX. TREES 


Trees are most useful plants. In general 
they give shelter and food—^wootl for houses, 
furniture and tools; fruits, nuts and oils. 

Individually they offer great interest, 
The wood of willow is less easily affected 
by water than most trees. They arc often 
planted along a stream so that their large 
roots may keep the banks from being too 
much injured by the currents. The willow 
wood makes cricket bats and farm tools; 
paper is made from the white willow. 

To look from a hill and to be able to 
recognise the trees which are growing round 
about gives to the onlooker an added 
interest in the landscape. 

Winter is the best time to begin looking 
for trees. The stiiicture of their bare branches 
can be seen easily and their pattern is often 
beautiful against the sky, showing the shapes 
distinctly. 

The branches of the variety of willow 
shown in Plate XXX shoot upwards in 
gentle curves, slightly radiating from the 
trunk. The middle branch grows the highest 
and the others gradually less high. Their 
rhythmic, vital lines have a very particular 
character. 

The elm in the drawing is fairly spreading. 
Its characteristic feature is its feathery net¬ 
work of branches rounded against the sky, 
In summer, trees are recognised by their 
colour and sliape, and the form of their 
foliage. In spring the foliage of willow is 
a yellow-green. Later in the year it appears 
more olive-green. It has a light quality 
with pointed and distinct feathery tips. 

The foliage of sotne trees takes very 
definite forms. The sycamore is a tall, 
strong, spreading tree and the leaves grow 
in beautiful rounded clumps. 

The beech is also a tall, spreading tree, 
but although the trunk and main branches 


are so strong, the foliage does not have 
the compact a])pcarancc of the sycamore. 
It it very grand, but has a lighter quality 
and the spreading shape is Ijrokcn by 
feathery tips which grow upwards at the 
top of the tree and as they coine down 
turn upwards with a slight curve. 

If a tree is not recognised from a distance, 
it can be examined closely. It may be 
recognised by the shape or colour of the 
buds, by the catkins if it has any, by the 
shape of tlic leaves. Thou it can be looked 
at again from a distance and its character¬ 
istics noticed. 

It is a good plan to begin with some 
familiar tree, to find several examples ami 
by comparing them, discover its normal 
growth, its normal shape and height and the 
clvrvactervstvc arcaugcmciit of its braiichiis; 
or, if it is summer, the characteristic form 
of its foliage. In lime the essentials are 
easily grasped, and the tree becomes 
individual. 

It takes some time to discover the real 
character of a tree. The observation is 
spread over the winter and the summer and 
the tree has to be thought about in its 
skeleton form and with its foliage at the 
same time. 

Because trees have to be watched all the 
year round, it is most useful to make direct 
brush sketches or pen and wash sketches 
with short notes lettered on the sketch. In 
winter it is essential to show the normal 
shape and relative proportion—the way the 
branches grow from the main stem, the 
characteristic distribution of the branches, 
the general effect of the twigs as they are 
seen on the top and round the edges, In 
summer the colour, shape and form of the 
tree would be shown, and the essential 
quality of its foliage. 




PLATE XXX 


Trees 

b« wbUeln 
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PLATE XXXI. ARCHITEC'rURAL SKETCHING 


Towns and country villages are often rich 
in arcliitectural gems which attract people 
from all over the world. Still more can be 
gained by drawing these things than by 
merely looking at them. 

It is only by becoming familiar with good 
proportion—'by working in it and thinking 
about it—that its value is realised. 

Unless we give some time to think about 
these things they are not understood, and 
in ignorance, beautiful things will still be 
destroyed and ugly things will still be 
created. 

Familiarity with good proportion makes 
poor work almost unbearable. 

Before going out to sketch it is better 
to understand in plan and elevation and 
perspective the forms which are most com¬ 
mon in building—the square prism, the 
triangular prism, the cylinder and the 
cube. 

If the models are looked at and drawn 
for the purpose of understanding those 
principles of geometry and perspective which 
will make architectural sketching more easy, 
they immediately become interesting and 
can be understood quite easily. 

The form of a cottage could be constructed 
with a square prism, a triangular prism, a 
cube and a cylinder, and when the form of 
a building is understood it is obvious which 
faces are parallel. 

It should be possible to see at once which 
lines arc parallel, which are above the eye 
and wliich below, and to find their vanishing 
points, 

A cottage is a simple example to begin 
with. An elevation or a perspective can be 


drawn, but a perspective is usually found 
more attractive. 

If it is possible, bclorc beginning to work 
the building should be looked at from a 
distance and from a near point of view. 
The materials of the walls, the roof and the 
woodwork have to be seen. The roof may 
be of straw, tiles or slates. If it is of tiles 
or slates, their .size and armiigcment must 
be noted. If it is built of local stone it is 
interesting to e.xamino it to see the colour 
and the size of the stones which have been 
used. The windows and the door may be 
set back very slightly at right angles. All 
such details have to he examined. 

It is best to use the proper iustruments 
when making architectural .sketches, for 
then the lines arc clean and decided and 
the structure can be carefully followed. 

Light and shade help to explain the form, 
and working in light and shade gives a 
better vcalisatioir of the form, Dirty lines 
of pencil shading only confuse the work. 
Clean washes of simple flat tones arc even 
more satisfactory than clean pencil line 
shading. 

Details should be sketched separately 
and just as carefully as the main drawing, 
and the date and any points of interest 
might be noted on the sketch, 

Elate XXXI shows a difficult example, 
because this type of window is difficult and 
tedious to-draw, but it shows the value of 
sketching simply, and of refraining from 
overloading a drawing with detail. There 
is only a slight suggestion oi the Cotswold 
stone, merely enough to show the type of 
stone, the size and the workmanship, 
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PLATE XXXII, COMPOSITION—I 


Composition is the choosing and arranging 
of parts so that each part will fulfil its pur¬ 
pose as well as possible, The purpose may 
be simple, for which a sketch would be 
sufficient, or it may he particularly import¬ 
ant requiring a careful choice and relation¬ 
ship of the parts. 

The pictures of the Italian School were 
pictorial bibles. They had a dignified and 
important purpose, They were painted to 
express tlic central beliefs of the church, 
simply and for everyone to see and under¬ 
stand. 

The pictures for the churches and chapels 
were usually of a given size to fill a particular 
place. The subject matter with only slight 
variation was cletei'mined by the religious 
or particular purpose of the picture. 

The figures as a whole were large, the size 
being controlled by the position from which 
they were to be seen. By placing the figures 
symmetrically, similar spaces and lines were 
repeated at precise intervals to give the 
effect of balance necessary to the dignity of 
the subject and to give the right relation¬ 
ship to the building. 

The interest was maintained carefully, 
sometimes emphasised by lines leading 
directly to the centre of interest to give a 
complete unity, although little personal 
notes were frequently introduced as a slight 
relaxation. Horizontal lines were used to 
give steadying and balanced effects. 

Colours were chosen, associated and re¬ 
peated to give the required unity and 
harmony. 

The relationship of the parts to each other 
and the place in which they were to be seen 


would be plamicd before the painting was 
begun. Certain arrangements were con¬ 
sidered to be satisfactory, and therefore 
many pictures were composed on similar 
linc.s. Relationships arc ai)sti’act, but they 
cannot be ignorecl, for the relationship of 
one thing to aiiotlicr is the key to the 
whole. 

Leonardo da Vinci was much occupied 
with the idea that the working out of some 
mathcinatical fonnulac might give some 
bcantiful arrangement producing a new and 
beautiful line. 

All relations of lines and shapes and 
colours in architecture, furniture, gardening, 
pictures, arc important not only in them¬ 
selves but also for the .success of the purpose. 

Relationships liavo a definite influence— 
sometimes even a peculiar one. It can be felt 
in the aiTaiigcmcnls and work of tribes and 
nations; people with different ways of think¬ 
ing and living arc interesting from this 
point of view. 

Any arrangement is a composition, but 
every composition need not be formal. A 
rough sketch may fulfil its purpose but there 
may be no elements of balance in it. 

The purpose of Plate XXXII was to tell 
a story which could be read quickly like a 
book. The drawing was made in a running 
fashion. Certain lines and .spaces were 
roughly repealed at certain intervals with 
the intention of producing something of the 
evenness which is obtained in the arrange¬ 
ment of lines and spaces in writing. 

It was possible to fulfil the purpose with 
freedom, but not witbout a certain repe¬ 
tition to give unity and balance. 




Composition 

This Plate gives an cxamylcof tUccliolcc and arrangcmtint of parts in telling a story picloriatty. Cuity and balance arc picscrvctl 
by the repetition of ccrlaiii lines mid spaces. 
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PLATE XXXIII. 

Many modcir posters and advertisements 
illustrate clearly the artist’s capacity for 
thinking and the ability with which the 
materials' have been, used, 

Amateur posters and notices frequently 
show an absence of these qualities indicating 
a lack of thought and practice iiv arrangement. 

The teaching of composition often results 
in the frequent use of similar objects and 
the making of similar arrangements. There 
is little originality shown in working out 
the various problems. 

As individuals, there should be indivi¬ 
duality in purpose and, therefore, in the 
choice and arrangement of the parts. 

If subjects were worked out (or definite 
purposes and, when finished, were discussed 
or described in writing, the subject matter 
and the arrangement of the parts would be 
carefully thought over and the faults and 
merits would be realised. 

It is helpful to ask tire following questions 
when criticising work. Are the objects or 
parts which have been drawn really related 
to the purpose? Are they appropriate? Is 
there anything else which would express 
the purpose more vividly? 

Are the proportions satisfactory? Is the 
size of the parts in proportion to the size 
of ■the picture and right for the position 
from which the Work will be seen? 

If the composition is to be formal, should 
not those shapes and spaces and colours be 
repeated and arranged evenly to give balance? 

Are those little incidences and decorations 
necessary—do they take away from the 
dignity of the composition? 

If it is to attract attention from a dis¬ 
tance, why are the tones so faint? 


COMPOSITION—2 

If the colour is tlic chief attraction, why 
is it dull and dirty? 

Thinking over oven small sketches brings 
an understanding of what is being done, 
and of what cun be done. 

The purpose of Plate XXXIII was to 
express Modern Mechanisation. For this, 
the objects or parts of the picture had to 
show some aspect of modern life; it had 
to be hard, streamlined and balanced. 

The aeroplane was drawn larger in pro¬ 
portion to tlic building.s to express its power 
over them. The blocks of the buildings 
were arranged and the lines ruled to 
give the balanced and hard streamlined 
aspect. 

In practice compositioiis usually work 
themselves out. 

In daily life we have to arrange things 
continually—many clilfcrcnt kinds of things 
require thought and careful aiTangcmeiit— 
and therefore wc must know how to do it 
suitably. 

Children who are not used to thinking 
about these things need not have the dread¬ 
ful feeling of being asked to do something 
they feel incapable of doing. It is not neces¬ 
sary to begin the practice by arranging the 
figures in a drawing or a painting, A bowl 
of flowers can be arranged. They can be 
done every day. Needlework can be done 
in which figures and objects can be appUqued 
in bright colours. Coloured paper is a very 
useful medium for early practice in compo¬ 
sition, The colours arc definite. If the 
forms arc cut, they arc definite, and the 
parts can be handled and arranged and 
rearranged. Any familiar craft will make 
an equally good means of approach. 



PLATE XXXIII 

Composition 

TLc composilion of Uiis PlaLe involved llm selection anti arrnmfcment ol parls Lo exiircss moiJcrn mcchanisalion. A liard sire am 
lined clTect was aimed at, Ihcrcforc the bnllclftigs and (he machine arc in clear, halfloccd lines. 
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plate XXXIV. STRENGTH AND FREJiDOM 


Plale XXXIV is a sketch of a part of 
the bridge at Biirford in Oxfordshire. The 
water is shown by the reflection of the 
bridge; the road over the top is shown by 
the horse and cart; the solidity of the struc¬ 
ture by giving up a large proportion of the 
picture to the bridge and by keeping the 
shadows broad and simple; the atmosphere 
is shown by the objects which arc going 
over the bridge, by the quality of the tones 
and the presence of the willows. 

I described what I saw quite directly and 
simply, without letting my attention wander, 

I decided what lines and tones I wanted 
and began to work. The willow branches 
were drawn with easy, downward strokes. 
Beginning with the darkest, the tones were 
carefully adjusted, and each was run on 
with broad, wet washes. 

Had I faithfully copied the scene, I should 
have drawn in all the stones and evciy line 
of the bark of the tree and more people 
and objects over the bridge, but they would 
have attracted the eye all over the picture. 
The attention would have been distracted, 
and the eye would not have been able to 
focus on one point. 

If I had gone over the lines and tones 
several times, or split up the broad, simple 
tones into little accidences of light and 
dark, the result would not have been suc¬ 
cessful. The lines and tones could not have 
done their work. I should have prevented 
them from expressing the purpose in. mind. 

I thought and worked in a direct simple way 
like this because I was concentrating on pro¬ 
ducing a free, strong sketch. 

My attention was not distracted by 
unnecessary incidents; it was free to 


express the lairiiosc and flicreforG the 
lines and tones wore used to tlicir greatest 
advaiiUiMO. 

For these reasons, the sketch was made 
freely and is, tlierefore, strong. 

Strength which is expressed by controlled 
thinking mid easy working is not necessarily 
weighty or violent. The works of Michael 
Angelo convey a sense of groat physical 
power, It would seem that even a violet 
drawn by liiin must have that same quality 
of strength and force. Pierra della Fran- 
chesca's Nativity in the National Gallery is 
free and strong, but docs not express that 
same force or power. 

Extremes of dark and liglil give strength. 
Some people miLurally express tlieinselves 
forcibly by these means, l^iit exaggerated 
dark and dirty sliucles and shadows detract 
from their purpose. 

The purpose is ihe centre round which 
everything should revolve. 

If a poster is to altvact people to a play, 
it must be attractive. By its subject, colour 
and arrangement it must call attention to 
those aspects of the play best calculated to 
attract a would-be aiidicnco. To do this, 
it is necessary to be able to judge the taste 
of the people, and also to know something 
of the subject matter of the play in question. 
The best materials for the purpose have to 
be chosen and used so that they convey 
the ideas as ably as possible. 

The work of very young children who 
. have been encouraged to draw and encour¬ 
aged, moreover, to draw freely is very often 
remarkable for its ficedom and strength, 
qualities which over-trained people can only 
admire and envy. 





platk xxxiv 

Freedom and SinENGtii 

, f I Thr. nvf» not detracted fcoin llic maiTi purpose of Ihc 
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PLATE XXXV. THINGS TO LOOK FOR 


Plate XXXV shows a lambirg pen on 
the Downs and the distant country in the 
sunlight. It will be seen that in the par- 
ticnlar light in which tlic sketch was made, 
the sky appeared darker in tone than many 
parts of the fields and objects below— 
darker than the top of the water' cart and 
the straw on tire pens. 

Before a heavy summer storm, the 
rounded forms of tops of trees often 
appear vivid pale green in colour, and 
very obviously much lighter in tone than 
the dark grey sky against which they 
are seen. 

It is not generally realised how often the 
sky, which is always thought of as light, 
appears darker in tone than many of the 
objects below. After a snowstorm, the sky 
frequently appears darker than the roofs of 
the houses, and the walls of houses appear 
rather warm and dark in tone against the 
surrounding white ground. 

The study of colour calls attention to 
subtle and attractive effects of light. 

Look at the lights which are reflected 
from any shiny surfaced object. Move to 
another position. Those lights have van¬ 
ished, and others are reflected, 

Take some pieces of paper of different 
colour. Turn them slowly towards and away 
from the light. Examine them from different 
angles and different positions. Fold some 
into small blocks to represent houses and 
group them with differently coloured back¬ 
grounds and foregrounds. Arrange them in 
sunlight and then in a less bright light and 
turn them about so that the surfaces can 


catch and reflect the light from different 
angles. 

They will give various interesting effects. By 
using various papers and trying to arrange 
them so that they give certain colours and 
tones, by thinking which colours were used, 
how they were associated and how they 
received and reflected the light, it is possible 
to understand why tilings appear as they do. 

Pigments arc like most materials. They 
produce colour by their ability to reflect 
certain rays of light. 

These experiments will show that the choice 
and arrangement of colours in painting or 
in any otlxcr craft is a subtle and most 
fascinating work. 

They will show how to set about making a 
choice and arrangement of colours for rooms 
and other things to give more light and 
more pleasant colour. 

The search after colour and proportion 
also draws attention to a great many things 
which might otherwise bo missed or passed 
over rather cursorily—the tiny village shop 
with its windows carefully arranged, crammed 
with every gorgeously coloured thing a child 
might wish for; tlie grey and yellow and 
green and brown of the willow leaves which 
have drifted into the backwater and blown 
into patterns by the wind; the eye of the 
water rat peeping out of the river bank; 
the quality of the colour in the spring sun- 
light, ShabbincSs and dirt appear Impossible. 

Drawing is a means of communication, 
but its practice encourages observation and 
reflection and can lead to the discovery of 
principles which give order and beauty, 



PLATE XXXV 
Tjiwcs to look Foil 

Drawing awakens Llic critical faccltics na ^-eJl as ILc power of obscrvaticn. Kew beauty is discovered in ordiimiy everyday oIjJclI 
wlillo unexpected elTccLs of colour and sliading wid be found in iiilfierfo Julf, uiunfcrestfng scenes. 
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PLATE XXXVI. THE ORIGIN OE OU]^ ALPlIAl^llT 


Writing is a branch of dra^ving. The 
earliest kind of \vr[luig was idcograx^hic. in 
picture form, scratched or cut. or painted 
on any material at hand. 

In time, symbols—such as horns to rci)rc- 
sent a bull, a circle and dot to represent an 
eye—standing for syllables or sounds were 
put together to express things which were 
difficult to picture. 

Gradually a particular symbol was used 
to represent a small number of separate 
sounds, and by combining these symbols 
any word could be written. 

These symbols went through changes and 
were the source of various alphabets. Our 
alphabet was brov\ght lo perfection by 
the Romans in their dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on triumphal arclics, pillars of victory 
and other structures. 

It is marvellous to think that we liavo 
to learn only twenty-six simple symbols to 
be able to write and read. It is thought 
that they may have developed under the 
influence of writing done with a dat-ended 
brush. Each letter has its own proportion 
and character and a quality and beauty 
which is remarkable. 

A photograph of the Roman letters from 
Trajan's column can be obtained from the 
Victoria and Albert musenm. If the letters 
0 and / only are copied, the character of 
their actual forms can be realised. (See Class 
Pictures Nos. 107 and 106.) 

Plate XXXVI shows the proportions of 
these letters in skeleton form. All capital 
letters should keep these proportions, al¬ 
though the tool which is used to make them 
may modify the character slightly. 

In printing and writing they are made 
wider and narrower frequently. Such changes 
are not the result of using a different tool 
but an alteration ia proportion which makes 
the letters, when taken as whole, less legible 
and far less beautihil. 

The letters A, H, K, iV, T, C7, V, X, Y, Z 


arc all about tliicc-(piaitcrs of a .square in 
wkiLli. The bar of A and the points at 
whirli the top arm f)f K meets the vertical 
are very sligUUy he low the UuU line. The 
bar of II is a little above the half line, 
Tlie curve of 1 / is [)ai l of a circle. 

E. 1*, Jf A, 1\ X, .S', B are al)out half a 
square in wiLltli. The bar of F and B 
and the curve of P are about level 
with the bar of II, Tlic bar of R is 
about level with the lu\r of A. The curves 
of 1\ R and /^ and the top and lower parts 
of the curve of S and the curve of J are 
circular. 

0 and Q are circular IcLLeis. 'the curves 
of C, V and G arc circ\ilar. M and W 
slightly wider than a square, 

Tie quick writing of the i)Cop]c modified 
these forms and a small band gradually 
evolved, which tlic scribes in time developed 
into bctmtifnl round bauds, the diftevcuccs 
in their characters being caused by the way 
in which the pen was cut and held, 
Gradually Hie use of an easily lield pen and 
the desire to economise in time and space led 
to squeezing the leltcrs and changing the 
beaiili fill proportions of the small round hands 
into pointed Gothic characters, which arc far 
less legible and beautiful than the earlier 
round hand. 

When printing was invented in different 
countries, with the exception of the Italians, 
printers modelled their types on the pre¬ 
vailing liand which produced the heavy 
angular black IcLlcv type. 

In the Renaissance the professional writers 
of Italy reformed their writing l)y studying 
the earlier roiiiul batnls. Italian printers 
followed the scribes and modelled a clear 
round type now known as the Roman small 
letter which is used generally in printing, 
Plate XXXVII shows skeleton forms of 
these letters with some modifications. 

Bibliography; W/iling, Illuminating and 
Lettering by Edward Johnston. 



PLATE XXXVX 

SicELETOK Forms of Roman Capitals and Roman Sw/ll Lettejcs 

WrlLin^ is one brancli of tlrawlrg. The grovrlli ol our alplinbct, dal lug from llio cqtJIcsI ifmes^vhca litllc rlcdfres v,crc used tu 
represouL cerlain sounds,is a most interesling atudy. 
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PLATE XXXVII. THE ESSENTIAL FORMS OF THE ALPHABET 


It is necessary to know the proportions 
ot the Roman capitals and how to use them. 
Variations considered at the time of little 
importance can easily be taken into general 
use. 

The letters can be ruled with a round- 
ended lettering brush or a soft pencil on 
sectional ruled paper. Tins type of paper 
guides the brush or pencil and is very 
helpful, Brush lettering can be done in 
water colour, vermilion and viridicn being 
used as well as black, The brush is used 
with plenty of colour, and with direct 
strokes. 

Lettering is an exacting craft. The eye 
and hand tire very quickly, It is better 
to learn three or four letters only at a time 
and to draw one or two words with those 
letters, Those in the group with A are easy 
to begin with. 

Each letter is built up witli certain strokes. 
If the letters are discussed, they are under¬ 
stood before they are drawn. For instance, 
the letter 0 is begun on the left. The brush 
curves down and then to the right and 
slightly up. It is talcen off, and picks up 
the curve at the top, draws slightly upwards 
to the right and downwards to complete 
the circle. Vertical strokes should begin and 
end firmly and must always be kept upright, 
Horizontal strokes are drawn with a hori¬ 
zontal brush. 

The numerous monumental inscriptions 
all show what a beautiful quality can be 
gained in Roman lettering, and every letter 
should be drawn with pleasure and with a 
desire to make it as well as possible. The 
circular letters perhaps more than the others 
give it its ftne character, and great care 
should be taken to keep them quite circular. 

When drawing a word each letter is 


drawn a,5 closely as possible to the one 
before, though not too dose to spoil its 
character. When, however, vertical strokes 
come together as in the and will in Plate 
XXXVII they arc arranged sufficiently far 
apart to give an even effect of line and .space. 

When writing a sentence, about the width 
of a circle is left between each word. 

When lire proportions of llic letter.? are 
realised, two short lines of lettering can be 
done. The space between the I'Ucs can be 
equal to the height of the letters. The 
words of the sentence arc chosen so that 
they will fit into the given rectangular 
block, Some letters arc les.s beautiful and 
more difficult to draw than others and can 
be avoided. 

The word.? should be arranged very lightly 
in pencil, and Hie letters moved and adjusted 
willingly until they arc composed pleasantly 
in the given space. Letters and spaces may 
have to be made slightly larger or slightly 
smaller than they should be to make them 
fit. This appears a contradiction to the 
statement that the proportions of letters 
should not be ebangod, but the art of 
spacing is in making these adjustments so 
skilfully that they arc not seen. 

Notices may be more attractive at times 
on coloured paper, but they should bo 
spaced out on rough paper fii^t to discover 
which arc the important words to emphasise 
and what is the most simple and clear 
arrangement. 

The arrangement of lines and spaces in 
lettering is one of the most e.vacliiig experi¬ 
ences in proportion, and one ol tiie most 
pleasant, but for some children it is far 
too exacting and it tires the eyes too much. 
Also, definite harm is done if the letters arc 
not accurately drawn. 



PLATE yiX^Vll 

The U«e of Skeleton Letters 

TLis iMaLo ahows Jjuw to ariajit{o a notice in letlticiiig. Ihc imporlniil word or wokI-; have to Ijo bioiifilil out rlrarly in Hig 
airangeinofil, white the whole must give a uoa(, basinoss-like appearance. 'I he Cgtrrot proporliotis ol llic letters should b« Mfpl, 
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PLATE XXXVIII. THE USE OF A MANUSCRIPT PEN 


Plates XXXVIII, XXXIX and XL are 
written to show how to use a pen and how 
to build up letters, When the pen is under¬ 
stood, if it is desired, a style can be modelled 
on one of the beautiful early manuscripts. 
Harl. M. S. 2904 in the British Museum shows 
some particularly satisfying tenth century 
writing. 

A chiscLended pen is one of the tools 
which shows clearly that materials and tools 
have their work to do, and that tlieir nature 
has to be understood if they are to be used 
rightly and with the most pleasing effect. 

A smooth surfaced paper is used for letter¬ 
ing. ‘ A sectional, ruled paper is very helpful 
in learning !iow to use the pen. Manuscript 
ink is kept carefully corked when not in 
use, Dry, thick ink is useless. Black sliows 
faults most clearly, but for change and 
interest vermilion and viridien can be used 
also. Separate pens arc kept for each colour. 

It is best to begin writing with a nil^ 
which is broad enough to make and explain 
the strokes easily and clearly. The reservoir 
is placed as in a fountain pen. It must 
hold firmly and not be allowed to slip about. 
If it presses against the nib, it prevents 
the ink from flowing; if it is too far from 
the nib, it draws the ink away in a blob, 
which presently falls on the paper. The pen 
is dipped into the ink, and the top of the 
nib cleaned with a piece of linen rag. 

The drawing board is kept at an angle 
of about 45“ to the table. If two or more 
sheets of blotting paper are placed under 
the writing paper, the pen runs more easily. 
The paper is supported by pins, but not 
pinned. It is best to write at the same 
level moving the paper up after writing about 
two lines. 

Plates XXXVIII, XXXIX, and XL are 
written with a steel nib with the edge at 
right angles to the shaft. This is placed 
and kept at 45® to the margin all the time 
the writing is being done, and it must have 


perfect contact with the paper. The shaft 
of the pen lies in a diagonal position and 
is held so tiiat it slopes very slightly towards 
the paper to [illow the ink to flow down 
gradually. The pen is not turned about at 
all; it might l)c considered as fixed in the 
hand. All the writer lias to consider is the 
direction in whicli the hand iS to go. 

It the pen is placed in position and drawn 
forward in a line with tlie shaft, it gives 
the broadest stroke. If it is drawn forward 
in a line with the edge of the nib, it gives 
its thinnest stroke, which is at right angles 
to the broad stroke. \Vhe]i it is drawn down 
the vertical line, it gives the stroke wliich 
is intermediate in width. After filling and 
cleaning the pen, it is tried on a scrap of 
rough paper to see if the ink is flowing 
rightly. 

Two or three repeats of a border can be 
done first. The broad strokes must be the 
broadest and parallel to each other. The 
thin strokes must be thin lines at right angles 
to the broad strokes and parallel to each 
other. 

Three or four easily constructed letters 
can be analysed and built up first, and then 
a word can be written with those letters. 
Edward Johnston gives the width of 0 
approximately five times, and the height 
approximately four times the width of the 
thickest stroke, 

Taking the letter C, it is made up of two 
strokes; the first takes three directions, the 
second only one. If they are drawn in the 
squared form first separately, and then to¬ 
gether to make the letter, these directions 
are easily understood. When the strokes 
are drawn in the rounded form, the curve 
begins before the angle is made. When 
writing the pen is steady, the hand draws 
easily and the concentration is on the 
essential form of the letters, which with 
slight exceptions are based on the skeleton 
forms in Plate XXXVI. 




PLATE XXXVIII 


Lettering with x Chisel-end eu Pen 

This Plate shows how to learn tho use of a cliiscl-ended ren oid slrtikLS wiUi ivliUli llic first clrwn Ictkrs 
alphabet can he built up. 
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PLATE XXXIX. THE STORY OF WRITING—i 


la the illustration Plate XXXIX is a 
beautiful drawing of a reindeer carved on a 
piece of antler by one of the ancient cave men. 
It was found near Thayngen, Switzerland, 
and is an example oE an art that proceeded 
no farther and became lost to the world. 

In the very early clays man had to rely 
solely upon speech and memory if he wished 
to tell his friends of important happenings, 
As life became less simple and tribes came 
in contact with one another a sign language 
began to grow, a sort of writing in the air 
with the hands, in order to express emotions, 
actions and commands. The next step came 
when messages had to be sent a distance 
away. Messengers were not always reliable 
and, in consequence, various ideas came 
into use. 

The message sticky still to be seen in 
Western Australia, was among the earliest 
and was not so much a message in itself as 
a reminder for the carrier, who told his 
story and referred to his stick to make sure 
that nothing had been omitted. Such sticks 
were also in use among the ancient peoples 
of China and America and, many years after, 
the notched sticks, the account book and 
bills of the Serbians, and the tally sticks 
and clogg almanacs of the Englishman of 
the Middle Ages, were in constant use. 

Another idea was the knotted cord, used 
by the Chinese, Persians, Mexicans and 
particularly the Peruvians, who called it 
the quipu. At first the knots merely indicated 
numbers, a single knot meaning lo, a double 
one 100, two knots side by side 20, and so 
on, but soon a deeper signihcancc developed. 
A knot close to the stick meant important 
news; a black knot, death; and a white 
knot, peace or silver. 

The American Indians used coloured shells 
for a similar purpose, and long messages 
could he carried on strings made into a 
many coloured belt or wampum, 

Sometimes actual things were sent in 
order to express a meaning. To the 
Scythians a frog meant, “Can you leap like 


a frog through the swamps? “ A mouse 
meant, “Can yon hide in the earth like a 
mouse? “ And Lo the Iiidian.s a pipe signified 
peace; a .spear or arrow, war; and a drawn 
bow, attack. This was all very well for short 
messages, but a long one would probably 
need quite a numher of very awkward things 
to be carried, so consequently in many parts 
of the world man made use of his ability to 
draw pictures, When it came to portraying 
abstract things, he drew certain objects that 
always conveyed a special meaning. Thus 
the turtle, the luck bringer, signified happi¬ 
ness; bravery was represented by a lion or 
an eagle; and a snake, which lived for ever, 
according to the current lielicf, was a symbol 
for life. 

The ancient rock i}iscrii>lion^ as shown, is 
a picture story tliat was found on a cliff near 
Lake Superior in North America. Five war 
canoes are drawn, containing filty-one braves, 
the first boat being led l)y the Kingfislicr, 
whose totem or family sign is seen above. 
Apparently, they set out on an expedition 
lasting three days, three suns under the 
arches of the sky, with their magic maker, 
the man on horseback, to bring success. 
The turtle shows that the foray was success¬ 
ful, owing to the bravery, indicated by the 
eagle, of the Endians. Whctiier the meaning 
of the curious creatures at the botLoin is a 
panther, the totem of the chiqf, or a snake, 
to show that no one was killed; or whether 
they are animal spirits invited to aid the 
expedition, is rather obscure. 

The ancient Mexicans went much farther 
than these drawings and developed Llie rebus, 
a method of indicating a word by its sound 
and not merely by its form. One furLher 
relic of man’s efforts with crude pictures 
before passing to the stages of a higher 
civilisation is seen in the Tokm Pole, allied 
to pictures on tombstones and tattooing on 
the body, to indicate, certain features of the 
clan or family of an individual. They were 
erected in front of dwelling places and were 
found in British Columbia, Central America 
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and New Zealand, the totem itself becoming 
the autograph of a chief and used as his 
signature in dealings witli other people. 
The one in the picture, from Queen Charlotte 
Island, is 38 ft. high and is now to be seen 
in the British Museum, 

Archaic hieroglyphs ,—Pictures lead to 
hieroglyphics, the curious shapes and draw¬ 
ings that cover the walls of ancient Egyptian 
temples and pyramids. Until the 19th 
century they were a complete mystery to the 
modern world and it was only after the lucky 
discovery at Rosetti of a huge, flat stone with 
letters inscribed in two languages, together 
with a further find of an obelisk on the island 
of Philc, that the French scholar, ChampolUon, 
was able to announce the solution of the 
puzzle. He discovered that the Egyptians 
had advanced from mere pictures to shapes 
that represented sometimes words, some¬ 
times syllables and sometimes letters, and 
often picture and shape were placed side by 
side to make the meaning clear. 

Tlie archaic hieroglyphics seen in the 
picture come from what is known as the 
Father Schid tablet, a relic of probably 
the earliest form of lettering before use had 
began to make the outlines more simple. 

Bone Ring ,—In China, the land where the 
past lives with the present, the pictures of by¬ 
gone ages are still to be seen in the writing of 
to-day. It is very difficult for us to decipher, 
as there is no alphabet and many words 
have each a number of meanings, but just 
as the Egyptians did in working out their 
hieroglyphics, the Chinese draw their picture, 
very much simplified in shape, of course, 
and then add others to give the full meaning. 
The earliest form of Chinese writing known 
is seen in the picture of the Bone Ring. 
This dates probably as far back as 1700 b.c. 
and was a badge given by the emperor to a 
deserving official. 

The story of letters does not end with 
hieroglyphics. Hundreds of years passed in 
which they travelled at first by the way of 
Phoenician traders to Greece, where they 
stayed for 2000 years; then to Rome, then 
north, to Russia, and thus throughout the 


whole world so that there is not one alphabet 
to-day that has not descended from ancient 
Egypt. 

During that time many changes took 
place; some of the shapes were lost, new 
ones were added; many were quite altered 
and most were turned round by the Greeks 
in the opposite direction. The last idea was 
because the writers, instead of writing from 
the top to the bottom, starting at the right 
as the ancient Egyptians did and the Chinese 
do now, began to write from left to right. 
They did this because early ink was a mixture 
of soot, vegetable glue and water that dried 
very slowly, and the scribe in coming to his 
second line was bound to smear his work. 
Tliis change in direction naturally caused a 
change in the direction of the letters; it was 
easier and quicker to draw them that way. 
With regard to the Chinese, as they used 
quick drying Indian ink there was no need 
to change their original method. 

With the travelling of the letters from 
land to land, changes in another direction 
took place. New materials were being sought 
and gradually stone gave way to papyrus, 
papyrus to waxen tablet, then parchment 
and, finally, paper. 

In the earliest days Man had to make use 
of anything he could find on which to fashion 
his pictures—shoulder blades of sheep, broken 
pieces of pottery, bits of bark, anything that 
could he marked by a sharpened bone or 
stick. These ways lasted for many years; 
Mahomet is said to have written the Koran 
on pieces of sheeps' shoulder blades; Roman 
soldiers in Egypt when short of papyrus 
wrote on pieces of broken pottery; in India 
whole books were made of palm leaves and 
our word ostracise comes directly from the 
osiraca or oyster shells used as receipts by 
ancient tax collectors. Of all the ancient 
books, the stone one has naturally lived the 
longest, but so tedious was the task of 
carving and so weighty the material, that 
eventually the Babylonians and Assyrians 
discovered a better idea. 

They cut tablets of clay from the banks 
of their rivers, wrote upon them with little 
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three cornered sticks, and then sent them to 
the potter to be fired. So well have these 
lasted that a library of 30,000 such tablets 
has been unearthed at Nineveh. A number 
of them went to make a book and, to preserve 
the right order, they were all numbered with 
a suitable heading placed at the lop of each. 
The books tell of wars, heroic deeds and, in 
one, the story of Ishtar tlie goddess who went 
down into the underworld to bring back her 
husband. 

Bnhylonian seal .—^Besides writing, the 
Assyrians, Babylonians and, later, the 
Egyptians, printed on clay^ and in the last 
picture is a seal on whicli is inscribed in three 
languages the name and titles ol Darius tt»e 
Great, King of Persia, the design showing him 
hunting lions in a palm plantation. A seal 
was made of precious stones snch as onyx, 
amethyst, topaz, lapis-lazuli, the design being 
clit with a metal graver and tire deeper 
parts hollowed out by means of a drill. On 
the conclusion of a treaty or a trade agree¬ 
ment the seal, being made in the slmpc of 
a cylinder, coiiUl be rolled along a clay 
tablet and thus a permanent record was 
made> As the cylindet: was hollow, the owner 
threaded it on a string as a convenient way 
of carrying it. 

With the seal the first part ol the story of 
writing is ended. Crude pictures have 
developed into definite letters. How the 
scores of symbols were finally shortened 
until the definite twenty-six of our alphabet 
were left is even to-day not quite clear. 
The Phoenicians undoubtedly possessed 
* a definite alphabet, but whether they 
borrowed it from the later Egyptians or 
whether, as some people think, it came 
from the highly civilised people of the 
island of Crete, is still an unsolved problem. 

Plate XL.—The Phoenician alphabet 
passed into Greece from several directions 
and for a time each Plellenic state 
developed its own, altering the original 
one from time to time as convenience 
dictated. Finally two main types were 
evolved, the Eastern and the Western, and 


these in tlic year 403 n.c. were reduced 
to one, the Ionic form. This was the classic 
Greek alphabet that many years later 
travelled into Italy and was cvcntnaily 
given its mcmuinental ])crfecLion ]^y the 
Romans. Tliis is the alphabet that is the 
most widely spread in the world to-day, 
the only other one that competes with it at 
all ill populariLy being Llic Anil)ic, that is 
still used throughout Central Asia. 

At this point it must not be forgotten that 
all the letters used up to the beginning of 
the Christian era were upright capitals. 
So far, the minuscule or small letter had not 
devcloj)cd and for this it is necessary to 
return to tlie traiisfonnation in the means of 
writing. 

The first picture (Plate XL) is that of an 
Egyptian scribe writing 011 paj^yiLis witli a 
reed pen, Pajiyrus, a great advance upon 
clay, was made from a water plant lliaL 
grew by the river Nile. The stems were 
split and pasted together to form [i page; 
Llicn a further page was pasted on the lop 
in an opposite direction and so on many 
times, the whole mass being heavily weighted 
and left to dry. Wlicu ready, a number oC 
pages were glued together in a long strip 
and rolled round a decorated rod to prevent 
cracking aifd also for convenience in using. 
The ink used in writing lia,s been mentioned 
before; it could be easily erased with a 
sponge though the scribe often had to use 
his tongue. There is a story that at one of 
the contests for the best pocun, held at the 
court of the Emperor Caligula, all the 
unfortunate poets who lost were ordered 
to lick out their own compo.silions. Papyrus 
and ink gave mucli greater speed to writing 
and amongst ordinary pcoj)lc Llici'e wa.s 
soon a tendency to run letters together and 
to curve their original straight lines. The 
priests still wrote carefully to preserve the 
beauty of the old lettering, but before long 
three definite styles were in vogue, the old 
hieroglyphics chiselled in stone, the hieratic 
script of the sacred saibes, and the demotic 
or very cursive style used in commerce. 

In the next series of pictures are seen the 
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writing materials tlmL were still employed 
right up to the i8th century. They were 
the famous waxoi taUets of the Greeks 
and Romans that were used mainly for 
let I erSi business notes aj 7 d in scliooJs, and 
not for work that was expected to be lasting. 
Papyrus was expensive and often not obtain¬ 
able, so tablets were prepared with hollow 
centres for the wax and holes punched in 
the two inner corners so that they could be 
fastened together. To write on the wax, a 
metal stylus took the place of a pen. It was 
sharp at one end, often decorative in form, 
and rounded at the bottom to act as an 
eraser. As the wax conid readily be rubbed 
smooth, a tablet could serve many times 
and no schoolboy of the period was complete 
without one Jianging at his belt. 

Writing was by now a common art; there 
were thousands of educated Greek slaves 
in Rome alone, all occupied in copying 
books, some of which even ran to 2,000 
copies to an edition. Thus some Roman 
scholars possessed in their libraries as many 
as 60,000 volumes or rolls of manuscripts. 
It is no wonder that by the isL century 
A.D. the old Greek and Roman capitals had 
begun to degen era Ic into forms tliat led 
eventually to a complete style of writing. 

The next picture shows a monk illuminating 
or decorating the words in a most beautiful 
manner, as he carefully pens them in his 
hook. But now the writing is no longer on 
papyrus, but on parchment or pergament, 
the name given to it by the city of Pergamos 
in Asia, the place of its origin. It is said that 
the library of Pergamos once threatened to 
outdo the famous library of the city of 
Alexandria with its million rolls of papyrus. 
'Po check this, the ruling pharaoh at the time 
ordej'cd the export of papyrus from Egypt 
to Asia to cease, and consequently the king 
of Pergamos in his turn commanded his 
most skilful leather workers to prepare a 
material from the skins of sheep and goats 
that would take the place of papyrus. By 
soaking and scraping and rubbing, this was 
done and the result was parchment, a beauti¬ 
ful yellowish material that could be varied 


in thickness and quality and that could be 
folded without cracking, When Egypt was 
overrun by the Arabs, the export of papyrus 
into Europe was stopped altogether, and in 
the Dark Ages to follow, when educated 
people became fewer and fewer and reading 
almost a lost art, the result of countless 
years of developjnent might well have hem 
lost to the world if it had not been for the 
work of the monks, chiefly of the Benedictine 
order. A room in the monastery, known as 
the scriptorium, was set apart for tlic daily 
toil of copying the scriptures and other 
literary productions. In it was the complete 
outfit of the writer—parclimcnt; vellum 
from newborn lambs or kids; piimic stone 
for smoothing; pens made from reeds or 
from goose or crow feathers; blade inJc made 
from oak galls and copperas, and red ink 
made from red earth. Here the monks spent 
patient hours of toil, a whole year being 
passed in producing a book of five hundred 
pages. Each book represented many tasks; 
one monk split the leather, another acted 
as polisher and smootlier, a third did the 
writing, a fourth the ilhuninating, a fifth 
was the artist who drew the tiny pictures, 
and a sixtJi bound the finished work into a 
beautiful volume. Parchment was very 
expensive, the monks often having to depend 
on the gifts of pious merchants or wandering 
robber knights who wished to save their 
souls, and consequently the utmost economy 
had to be practised. Letters were placed as 
close as possible to each other or run together, 
and shortened forms such as Jm. for Jeru¬ 
salem were often used. Thus it can be easily 
seen that tlie uncial or lai'ge letter, after 
becoming rounded, diminished in size and 
little by little developed into the perfect 
miniscule as used to-day. 

The last picture shows William C ax ton 
displaying his first printed hook, The Dicks 
or sayengis of the Philosophers, to King 
Edward IV in the year 1477. The art of 
printing followed on the pi ogress in paper 
making. It may seem strange, but the 
Chinese 2,000 years ago inatlo j^aper from 
bamboo, grass and old rags. Ihe Arah.s 
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stole the secret after a war in the 
year 704, hut it was not until the 13th 
century that mills for its manufacture were 
set up in Europe, Paper was very much 
cheaper than parchment and consequently 
all types of intelligent people^ other than 
monks, could learn to write and enjoy the 
field of knowledge opened to them by 
Dante in his Bivina Comviedia^ Petrarch 
and his studies of the Latin and Greek 
classics, and Boccaccio with his modern 
stories. 

In the clays of William the Conqueror, 
stamps and seals, similar to those of the 
Babylonians in purpose, had been fashioned 
by engraving 011 wood. These in turn gave 
the idea of carving on a block, a complete 
page of a book, so that many prints 
could he taken, and in the i4tU and iStli 
centuries block books, as they were called, 


of religious works were quite common in 
Germany and Flanders. This was very 
laborious work, and at last separate movable 
letters, or type, were invented. The credit 
for tills discovery may belong either to 
Johann Gutenherg, 1398 to 14G8, a printer 
from Mainz, in Germany; or to Loiirens 
Coster, who printed at Haiirlem, Holland, 
between the years 1440 and 1446. Whoever 
it was, the great gift was given to the world, 
and when metal type Look the place of 
wooden letters books were available for all 
who cared to understand. William Caxtoii, 
as we know, learned the trade of printing 
in Bruges, where he had lived for thirty 
years. He returned to England after the 
Wars of the Roses and, once he had set up 
a press in Westminster, it was not long before 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
carried on with the work. 
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Setting Skirt on a . 306 

Binding .... 257 

Blouse, Making a Gym 284, 286 
Bodice Pattern, Drafting a 

227, 228 

Buttonholes . 198-20,3 

Bound . 308, 309 

Chair-baclc Covers, Making 314 
Chain Stitch, Raised 286, 2E7 
Stitched , i 2 3Q 










INDEX 


Collar, Sclting on a 

265, 266, 26^ 
Collar rafctcrn, Drafting a 

264, 26s 

Couching , . . jxji 312 

Course, First Year , . 180 

First Torni . . . 189 

Second Term . . 225 

Third Term . . - 243 

Course, Second Year . 258 

First Term . . .258 

Second 'rcrin . . 275 

'L'hird Term . . , 290 

Course, Third Year . .300 

Fir'sL Term . , . 300 

Second Term , .316 

Third Term , . -327 

Cretan Slitcli . . J70, 271 

Cross Cut, Darning a . 299 

Cross Stitch , . . “ 

Cuff, Renovating a . 

Setting on to a Sleeve j)(j, 

Cuif Pattern, Drafting a 

276, 

Cushion Covers, Making . 
Cutting out 
Daisy Stitch 

Darn, Working the 220, 221, 
Darning . 220, 274, 289, 

Darts , I . 30I) 

Dress, Making up a . 

Drill Tunic, Cutting ouL a 
^faking up a . 2551 

Obtaining the Pattern of a 
Diichcsse Sots, Making 
lldgeg Turned . 

Eyelet Holes , 

Faggoting . 294, 

Fastenings 
Feather Stitch , 

Fishbone Stitch 


Gathers, Machining 231, 2J2, 


Gimping 
Gloves, Repaiiing 
Hem, Renovating a . 

Turning a 
Hem-stitching . 
Hcriing-boning 207, 
Honey combing . 

Hooks and Eyes 
Introduction 
Jumper, Cut Ling out a 
Making up a 
Jumper Pattern, 


238 
326 
2S0 

277 

33 ^ 
186 
203 
222 
299 
302 

331 

255 

256 
252 

272, 273 

■ 254 

203, 204 
29 S> 2p6 
280, 281 
206, 2oy 
238, 233 

233 
254 

332 
326 
307 
329 

2og 

294 

281 
165 
324 
324 


253 i 

324. 

327 i 

208, 

293. 

280, 


DrafLi[ig a 

317. 

Knicker Pattern, Drafting a 
Knickers, Cutting out 
Making up . 

Knitted Web, Darning 
221, 

Linen Bag, ^faking a 
Long-and-Short Stitch 
Luncheon Sets, Making 
Machining . 229, 

Neck Line, Neatening a 
Needlework Bag, Making a 
2 jr, 


31S 

jpo 

203 

204 


223. 224 
212, 213 
286, 287 
. 288 

230, 231 
322, 323 


272 


Nightdress, Making a 
296, 

Notebook 

Openings, Neatening 
Wrist . 

Overcasting 

Patch, Calico . 214, 

Cloth . 240, 241, 

Dress . . 217, 

Flannel 
Seam . 

Woollen 
Pat Lems . 

Use and Adaptation 


297, 295 
. 186 

igi-196 
277. 27S 
253 i 234 
216, 217 
242, 241 

2 J 8 , 2 lf) 
2l4r 21 $ 
2 $ 7 , 2 s 8 
. 240 

. 183 

of 


318-322 

Pekinese Stitch . -239 

Petal Stitch . . .270 

Petticoat, Cutting out a 


236, 237 

Making up a . .235 

Petticoat Pattern, Drafting 
a . . . . 228, 229 

Pinking . . . 253, 234 

Pleating . , , 247-251 

Portuguese Border and Chain 
Stitch , , .286, 287 

Press SLuds . . .281 


Pyjama Pattern, Obtain'Jig 
a , . . ^^^^7, ^^8 

Repair Work . 213, 239, 257, 

274, 289, 299, 3Mi 324.332 
Rouleau Work . . . 330 

Satin Stitch . . 2x0, 21J 

Scalloping . 233, 23$, 236 

Scheme of Work . .188 

Seams, Neatening . . 253 

Skirt, Cutting out a * 309 

Flared . . . 305, 306 

Making up a . . 3^9 

Pleated. . ■ 3H 

Skirt " Block " Pattern, 
Adapting a 503, 304, 305, 306 
Drafting a . , 302, 303 

Sleeve, Setting in a . 262, 263 

Sleeve Pattern, Drafting a 

260, 261, 262 
Smocking . 290, 291, 292 

Stem Stitch * . 209, 210 

Stitchery, Decorative 

204, 23B, 260, 269. 286, 311 
Tear, Darning a . 289, 300 

Three-cornered , 289, 290 

Tucking , . 281, 283. 285 

Wheat Ear Stitch . . 271 

Yoke, Saddle . 244, 24$, 246 

Yokes . . . .244 


REPAIES THE HOME 

Frames, Window . 47 L 475 

Fuse . * . 4 ^ 0 ^ 4^9 

Locks and Catches, Door 

47 ^ 5 , 477 

Pipes, Blocked . . 4 ^ 4 j 4 ^S 

Frozen , . .480. 4 ^^ 

Plugs, Wall . 478. 479 


Radio 

Tanks, Water 
Taps, Ball 
Water . 
Wiring 
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472 i 473 
46G, 467 
466, 467 
462, 463 

4701 471 


SCIENCE* HANDICRAFT IN 

Alarm, Fire . , , 417 

Annealing . , .418 

Aquarium , , . 460 

Armature . . 434, 433 

Bearings . ,/jr, 43i, 433, 43s 


Bending of I^fetal . 4x0, 41*9 

Bimetallic Strip , 41G, 417 

Blowpipe . . . -423 

Gag . . . ^409 

Bobbin, Making a , 436, 437 

Brackets .... 430 


Brush, Making a Contact . 4x1 

Bulb, Blowing a . 42G, 427 

Casting . . . , 4^0 

Chisel, Use of . . . 404 

Compass Needle, Magnetic 420 
Cranks .... 434 

Cutting 401, 402, 403, 412, 422 
Dies . . . .414 

Drilling . . . 4n 

Engine, Hero's . 446, 447 

Equipment, Classroom 394, 448 
Electrical . . - 449 

Filing . . 404, 4 ° 5 > 408 

Finishing, Wood . *443 

Fi/ttiires . . . *448 

Fluxes . . . > 407 

Frame, Mcclianics . 396, 397 


Funnel, Thistle 

■ 427 

Galvanometer 439, 456, 

457 , 458 

Hardening Steel 

. 419 

Heater, Steam . 

. 426 

Heating Metals 

. 418 

Introduction 

* 389 

Joining Glass Tiihcs . 

■ 424 

Joint, Bridle 

■ 4^0 

Butt . 

407. 40S 

Lapped 

■ 429 

T- 

• 425 

JoLnts, Soldered 

. 408 

Sweated 

408, 409 

Woodwork 

' , 429 

Keys, Contact 

389. 390 

Morse . 

■ 39 ^ 

Lamp, Projection 

458. 459 

Lead Castings 

420, 421 

Marking Out 

400, 401 

Materials . 

■ 44 

Mechanisms, Basic . 

■ 429 

Model MalcjJig , 

392* 393 

Models, More Advanced 

■ 450 

Use of 

■ 396 

kfotors, ElecLric 398, 

399 • -/oo 

Three-pole , 452, 

453 . 454 

Planing . 

403. 404 

Plailiiuin into Glass, Scaling 

.127, 428 

\ Platinum Welding 

, 428 
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INDEX 


PoUsliing Timber. . . .(43 1 Staining limber 

Processes, Basic , - 400 Stretching Metal 

Riveting . . . 41S, 416 Slructiires, Basic 

Science, Various Branches Switch, Plug 

of .... 44.'5 Tapping . 

Sealing Glass . 423, 4 ^ 4 , 4^7 Tempering ■ 

Shaping with Carbon . 4^7 Timbers . 

Soldering . . . .406 Tinning . 


. 443 Tools . . . .448 

411 Transform Cl' . . *150, i-;5j 

42 Q 'J'ransniissioiis , . -436 

. 413 Turbine, Branch’s . -393 

. 414 Uprights, Fixing of . . 450 

419 Vice, Machine . . . 395 

, 442 VoUamcler, Water , . 42H 

. 407 WJicel, PeUo II . . 446 
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